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FOREWORD 



This document reports on findings of the studies on vocational 
education that the Education Amendments of 1976, Public Law 94-482 
directed the National Institute of Education to conduct. It Is The 
Final Report required by the statute to be transmitted to the Presldenf 
and the I^^ngress. With It the Institute fulfills Its statutory 
reporting obligations, for The Interim Report was transmitted to the 
President and the Congress on September 30, 1980. 

I am satisfied that the Institute's Vocational Education Study has 
been responsive to the directions for Inquiry set forth In the 
statutory charge In focusing primarily upon the four studies specified: 
the distribution of vocational educational funds. Issues of compliance 
with the applicable laws, the means for assessing program quality and 
errecti veness, and Consumer and Homemaklng Education programs. It has 
moreover, sought to provide Infonnatlon, analyses, judgments, and 
perceptions that would not only contribute to a balanced understanding 
of Federal vocational education policy but would also be useful In 
formulating future legislation. 

The legislation establishing the Department of Education, Public 
/cVri:'\^"^^i created the Federal Interagency Committee on Education 
(HCt; and directed It to conduct a two-year study of vocational 
education, which was to have been completed coincidental ly with the 
transmittal date of The Final Report . To avoid duplication of effort 
the Secretary of Education, Terrel H. Bell, has held that the FICE 
study be conducted through delegation to the National Institute of 
Education. FICE Is to review and comment upon the Institute study at 
an early date. 

The Introduction to The Final Report recounts briefly how the 
study was carried out. On behalf of the Institute, I commend the staff 
of the Vocational Educational Study, which, under the able direction of 
Henry David, carried out a difficult task with skill, objectivity, and 
dedication. 



Edward A. Cur ran 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



The themes treated ln this Final Report on the Vocational Educa- 
tion Study reflect the charge given to the National Institute of Educa- 
tion by the Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482), approved 
October 12, 1976, which was then amended by P.L. 95-40, approved June 
3. 1977. Title V. Section 523(b) of the statute directs the Institute 
to undertake "a thorough evaluation and study of vocational education 
programs conducted under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, and 
other related programs conducted under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973 and by the State Post-Secondary Cormnissions 
authorized by the Education Amendments of 1972." The legislation 
required the inquiry to Include: 

(A) a study of the distribution of vocational education funds 
in terms of services, occupations, target populations, enroll- 
ments, and educational and governmental levels and what such dis- 
tribution should be in order to meet the greatest human resource 
needs for the next 10 years; 

(8) an examination of how to achieve compliance with, and en- 
forcement of, the provisions of applicable laws of the United 
States; 

(C) an analysis of the means of assessing program quality and 
effectiveness, ... and 

(F) a review and evaluation of the effectiveness of programs 
subpart 5 of part A of the Vocational Education Act 
Of 1963 [which contains the Consuner and Homemaking Education pro- 
visions of the law] and to make recommendations for the redirec- 
tion and Improvement of programs at all levels funded under such 
subpart. 

In addition, the mandate called upon the Institute to make "find- 
ings and recommendations. Including recommendations for changes in" the 
existing legislation "or for new legislation. . . ." The Institute was 
also authorized to attempt to secure funds from the United States 
Commissioner of Education and the Secretary of Labor to conduct as many 
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as three "experimental programs" that would contribute to the first 
three required studies. Such funds could not be secured. 

The legislation provided for up to $1 million a year, "for each of 
the fiscal years ending prior to October 1, 1981," to support the 
study. The funds were made available to the Institute through trans- 
fers from the Basic Grant and Program Improvement and Supportive Ser- 
vices monies appropriated for the Vocational Education Act. The legis- 
lation also allocated 10 percent of those funds to the Study of Con- 
sumer and Homemaking Education programs. This resource base has been 
amplified through funds provided by the Institute itself, the Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Office of Education, the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, and the National 
Center for Research on Vocational Education at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Governmental agencies and officials at all three levels of gov- 
ernment, as well as private organizations, have assisted the Study by 
contributing data, information, and services, including the administra- 
tion of surveys. 

The legislation called for three products: a plan for the Study, 
to be submitted to the Congress for review and approval by the close of 
1977; an Interim report, which the Institute transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on September 30, 1980; and a final report, to be 
transmitted a year later to the President and the Congress. In stipu- 
lating that the two "reports shall not be submitted to any review out- 
side of the Institute before their transmittal to the Congress," the 
law sought to assure independence and objectivity In the conduct of the 
Study and disinterest and neutrality in reporting its results. 

The Study sought to contribute to the field of vocational educa- 
tion by reporting on selected aspects of its Investigations. To this 
end, the Institute has already published, in addition to A Plan for the 
Study of Vocational Education (1977) and The Interim Report (1980), the 
fol 1 owing: 

xi V 
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The Planni ng Papers for the Vocational Education Study (1979) 

1^!^!^!!^"" ^"^ Papers on Consumer and Home makinq Education Programs 
(1979) ^ ^ 

Basic Ski ll Proficiencies of Second ary Vocational Education 
Students (1980) 

Evaluating Vocational Education: The Federal Stimulus (1981) 

A Portrait of Rural America: Conditions Affecting Vocational 
bducatlon Ho! icy {19W\ 

Another monograph, the Coordination of Federal Programs: Vocational 
Education and CETA , is in press. 

It is also the Institute's intention to publish subseguently on 
several subjects investigated during the course of the Study, Including 
the future of the vocational education enterprise, vocational education 
in urban areas, the basic skills of vocational education students, and 
vocational education for students with special needs. 

The Study Plan outlined the research strategies not only for in-, 
vestigating the four topics specified in the mandate but also for con-, 
ducting a policy inguiry, centering on the purposes, structure, imple- 
mentation, and conseguences of Federal vocational education policy. 
Such an inguiry would seek to ascertain in which respects, if any, the 
1976 amendments to the 1963 Vocational Education Act influenced changes 
in the Nation's decentralized and highly diversified public school 
vocational education enterprise. 

[n Federal law, that enterprise is formally defined as "organized 
educational programs which are directly related to the preparation of 
individuals for paid or unpaid employment, or for additional prepara- 
tion for a career reguiring other than a baccalaureate or advanced 
degree. . . (P.L. 94-482, Sec. 195(1))." The scale and characteristics 
of the enterprise are shaped by policies made at each level of 
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government--local , State, and Federals Localities and States are 
responsible for operating educational programs and providing related 
services, as well as for the governance of the larger public 
educational system of which vocational education is a part. Even 
though 1t Is national in scale and reflects national purposes, the 
vocational education enterpri se 1s not a si ngle system. It 1s a 
col lection of d1 fferent State systems and is characterized by 
d1 versi ty. 

Salient features of that pluralistic enterprise were delineated in 
Chapter VI of The Interim Report , and are described and analyzed in 
this Final Report , particularly in Chapter HI, The Study's "Occupa- 
tional Education and Training: A Data Book," scheduled for later publ- 
ication, will provide information on the national Investment made in 
the acquisition of occupational knowledge and skills, of which the 
Investment in public school vocational education is a part. 

The Institute's conduct of the Study has be^n sketched in status 
reports. Chapter I of The Interim Report , and elsewhere. There 1s good 
reason, however, to relate briefly here how the Congressional mandate 
has been carried out. More than three-fifths of the resources for the 
Study were allocated to extramural research and support activities. 
The titles of the Study's extramural research projects and the techni- 
cal papers it commissioned are listed in Appendix A, The remaining re- 
sources were used to meet Intramural admiriistrative and research costs. 
Intramural research efforts were devoted to such topics as vocational 
education in rural and sparsely settled areas; the effectiveness of 
consumer and homemaking education programs; vocational education pro- 
grams for the incarcerated; coordination between vocational education 
and Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) programs; basic 
skills of vocational education students; evaluation Issues and prac- 
tices in vocational education; and vocational education in urban 
areas. 
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six major contracts for research were awarded through the competi- 
tive procurement process. One. awarded to the School of Education of 
the University of California at Berkeley, was for a study of the "DIs- 
tributlon of Federal. State, and Local Vocational Education Funds." It 
had three objectives: to examine and evaluate existing national data 
bases on vocational education; to analyse the funding policies and 
practices of the States and the actual flow of funds to local education 
agencies in 15 States; and to examine the distribution and utllUation 
of Federal, State, and local vocational education funds in terms of 
services, occupations, enrollments, and target populations. 

A second contract was awarded to Abt Associates. Inc.. for a study 
of "State and Local Compliance and Evaluation Practices." The study 
was to Inquire into State and local behavior in 15 States with respect 
to the spirit and letter of Federal legislation and to assess Its 
effects with respect to planning, evaluation, funds distribution, 
equity objectives, and coordination between CETA and vocational educa- 
tion programs. A third study, on the "Responsiveness of the Consi^r 
and Homemaking Education System at State and Local Levels." conducted 
through a contract awarded to CRC Education and Human Development, 
Inc.. examined the extent to »^ich consumer and homemaking education 
(CAHE) programs, activities, and services in 10 States correspond to 
the intentions of Federal legislation and also the implementation of 
those intentions on Federal, State, and local levels. 

A fourth contract, awarded to A. L. Nellum and Associates, Inc., 
provided for a study on "Meeting the Special Needs of Special Groups." 
This inquired into how and to "^lat extent the needs for vocational edu- 
cation on the part of special groups Identified in Federal legislation 
were being met in 15 communities. Award of a contract to The Huron 
Institute provided for a fifth study, "The Effects of Participating in 
Vocational Education." It sought to determine the shorter- and longer- 
term economic and noneconomic outcomes for the participants of 
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secondary «nd po$tsecond«ry vocational education programs. This study 
also sought to determine levels of proficiency In basic skills attained 
by secondary vocational education students. 

The sixth and final major contract, awarded to the Lawyers* Com- 
mittee for Civil Rights Under Law. was for a study called "The Analysis 
of Federal Legal and Regulatory Framework for Implementation of Voca- 
tional Education Legislation." Key topics in this study are the con- 
sistency, clarity, and comprehensiveness of that framework; Federal and 
State Interpretations of the legislation; incentives and sanctions 
bearing on compliance with Federal laws; and Federal agency implementa- 
tion of the legislation. 

The extra- and Intramural research efforts are interrelated and 
complementary. The results of both have Infonmed the preparation of 
the Final Report , as have other sources Including research and survey 
reports, official documents, and agency correspondence files. The ex- 
tramural research relied heavily upon field work conducted in States 
and localities, involving In most inquiries five common, so-called 
•"core" States: California, Florida, Illinois, New York, and Texas. 
For the Study as a whole, field work has been conducted in the 27 
States shown in Appendix B. 

All present members of the Voc^jstlonal Education Study staff have 
contributed to the conception and preparation of the Final Report . It 
is the fruit of an Integrated, collective effort. The names and per- 
iods of service of present and past staff members appear in Appendix C. 
However, it Is appropriate to record the distinctive contributions made 
by the present staff members to the body of this Report. Gerry 
Hendrlckson and Henry David were primarily responsible for preparing 
Chapters I, IV. and IX; Stuart Rosenfeld for Chapters II and III; 
Rodney Riffel for Chapter V; Louise Connan for Chapters VI and VII; and 
Bella Rosenberg for Chapter VIII. 
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The v«rk of the Vocational Education Study has been facilitated in 
numerous v«ys by Marc S. Tucker, Associate Director of the Program on 
Educational Policy and Organization, and his colleagues. Other units 
within the Institute provided technical assistance from the inception 
of the Study. Special mention must to made of the indispensable con- 
tributions in launching the Study made by Corinne Rieder and Lois-el lln 
Oatta. then in the Institute's program on Education and Work. The 
Study benefited greatly from the wise counsel and generous support 
provided by Michael Timpane, former Director of the Institute, and from 
the welcome advice and assistance proffered by his successor. Acting 
Director Milton Goldberg. 

The Vocational Education Study is in debt to the members of its 
Consultant Group, whose names are listed in Appendix 0. They have 
illuminated the Issues on which their advice was solicited not only by 
bringing to bear upon them varied viewpoints and experiences but also 
by being tough-minded and frank critics. The Study also owes a debt of 
gratitude to a host of scholars, vocational education administrators 
and teachers, officers of professional societies, and local. State, and 
Federal officials. They have eased and enriched tt\e Study's work by 
generously providing information, analyses, and advice. The Study's 
staff is grateful to all i4io have helped and hastens to absolve them of 
any errors of commission or omission in this Final Report . 



Henry David 
Director 

Vocational Education Study 

Gerry Hendrickson 
Assistant Di rector 
Vocational Education Study 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



The Nation's public school vocational education enterprise is 
governed and operated by States and localities but shaped by purposes 
and policies that are Federal, as well as State and local. It is 
pluralistic and diversified in structure and governance and constitutes 
a multiplicity of different systems which have key characteristics in 
common. In Federal law. this enterprise is formally defined as "organ- 
ized educational progra,ns . . . directly related to the preparation of 
individuals for paid or unpaid employment, or for additional prepara- 
tion for a career requiring other than a baccalaureate or advanced 
degree." These programs, which number more than 400. fall into seven 
major occupational fields and one nonoccupational field, consumer and 
homemaking education. The occupational fields are agriculture, dis- 
tributive, health, occupational home economics, business and office, 
technical, and trade and industry. 

It is a large national enterprise on which State and local govern- 
ments report they spent almost $6 billion in recent years. Federal 
expenditures under the provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. as amended, come to some $700 million.. it has more than 17 
".111 ion students enrolled in federally-funded courses and programs of 
study. Of these, about 7 million are enrolled in occupat ional ly 
specific vocational programs. 

About three-fifths of all enrolled students are in high school 
programs and the remainder are in postsecondary and adult programs 
The programs are offered in a variety of settings, including comprehen- 
sive high schools, two- and four-year postsecondary institutions, area 
vocational centers, and specialized secondary and postsecondary voca- 
tional schools and technical institutes. All the Nation's public 
educational institutions offering vocational programs probably number 
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close to 20,000 and employ more than 370,000 full- and part-time 
teachers. 

I 

Federal purposes, together with Federal funds, have been anbedded 
in the vocational education enterprise since the adoption of the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 marked 
a departure from past Federal policy. Seeking its reform and redirec- 
tion, the Act established an agenda for change in the vocational educa- 
tion enterprise. Two major revisions of the Vocational Education Act, 
the first effected with the Amendments of 1968 and the second with the 
Education Amendments of 1976, P.L. 94-482, reaffirmed the purposes of 
Federal vocational education policy and sought to realize them more 
fully. 

The 1976 legislation also directed the National Institute of 
Education to undertake a study of vocational education programs and 
Federal education policy. The resulting Vocational Education Study has 
centered on the purposes, structure, implementation, and consequences 
of Federal policy, especially on the 1976 amendments to the Vocational 
Education of 1963. Through this docunent, the Final Report , and the 
preceding Interim Report , the National Institute of Education fulfills 
its mandated responsibility to report on the study to the President and 
the Congress. 

II 

Federal policy establishes ambitious goals to be achieved by the 
States with the assistance of grants. In the words of the Declaration 
of Purpose of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended. Federal 
pol icy seeks to assure 
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that persons of al! ages, in all connunities of the State, those 
InlT H ^^^^ completed or discontinued their 

ll7.t e<l"cat,on and are preparing to enter the labor market, 
oJ J! .^ave a ready entered the labor market, but need to up- 
?inJ!i J!'h"''^^' °' "e**o"es. those with special educa- 

tional handicaps, and those in postsecondary schools, will have 
ready access to vocational training or retraining which is of high 

Jn^rt^A^r '"f'' '^'^I'V^ ^" ^^9^^ °^ actual or anticipated 
opportunities for gainful employment, and which is suited to their 
needs, interests, and ability to benefit from such training (Sec! 

Realization of the interrelated social and economic goals of 
Federal policy depends heavily upon decisions made at State and local 
levels. The grant of Federal funds, awarded on the basis of an 
approved State plan, carries with it a commitment by the recipient 
State that it will implement certain processes, procedures, and pro- 
grams which are a means for achieving the long-term goals of Federal 
policy. These means, which affect critically the uses to which Federal 
funds are put. are also the intermediate goals of Federal policy. 
Thus, distributing Federal funds to poor areas is a goal in Its own 
right as well as a means by which Federal legislation seeks to assist 
the States in providing ready access to vocational education programs 
of high quality to all persons. To understand how the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act works it is essential, therefore, to understand the inter- 
play anong (1) the Federal assistance provided to the States to help 
them attain the long-term goals of Federal policy; (2) the legislated 
means for realizing those ends, in themselves constituting intermediate 
goals; and (3) the scale of the Federal resources for assisting the 
States. 

The 1976 legislation made important changes in the means for real- 
izing the ends of Federal policy. That legislation is complex and 
detailed. It may be characterized as prescriptive in the processes and 
procedures it requires but permissive in the discretion it allows the 
States in deciding upon the uses to which they may put the Federal 
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grants-in-aid it authorizes. Because it is ambiguous in some respects, 
uncertainty has marked its implementation. 

The principal provisions of the ig76 legislation have to do with 

0 Distributing funds to arees lacking the resources to meet voca- 
tional education needs 

0 Providing programs and services to students wtio are handi- 
capped, disadvantaged, or whose English-proficiency ability is 
limited 

0 Overcoming sex bias and sex stereotyping In vocational 
education 

0 Improving planning for the use of all resources 

0 Encouraging change in and improvement of the Nation's vocation- 
al education enterprise 

0 Strengthening evaluations of programs 

The Acfs Declaration of Purpose speaks of "ready access to voca- 
tional training or retraining which is of high quality." The first 
three of the objectives just listed may be linked primarily to the 
aspiration of equality of opportunity in vocational education— "ready 
access**— and the related last three primarily to assuring that the 
institutions and programs for vocational education and training are of 
"high qual ity." 

in 

Distributing Funds to Areas 

The ways by which Federal funds are distributed to areas and are 
earmarked to benefit certain groups of individuals are crucial to 
realizing Federal policy objectives . The 1976 legislation and 
subsequent regulations prescribe in greater detail than did earlier 
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Idws how states and territories are to distribute Federal dollars to 
eligible recipients within their jurisdictions with the use of 
formulas. Examination of the prescribed procedures for distributing 
funds to areas lacking resources, the interpretations of the procedures 
by Federal officials, first of the U.S. Office of Education and later 
of the U.S. Department of Education, of their implementation by the 
States, and the results of their use leads to seven key findings: 

y^A funds are distributed to States and territories with 
little regard to difference s among them in fiscal capacity and nn 
regard to the relative costs of education . 

The formula for distributing Federal funds anong the States and 
territories does not take into account differences Jng thaS in 
t e relative costs of education and only in small part ?ecog^izes 
In .hp';^'^ ^" ^J'"^ capacity. The size of various age cohorts 

nf thP ll'l^'' H^J"'''^ '^^''''^ -"S^i^" per capita income 

of the States, determines the State allotments. Per capita 
income, however, affects the costs of education in each StatP ;,nrt 
thus the need for VEA funds. The present al lo?me t p oce re' 

States wealth, relative costs of programs, or the scale of 
programs. Consequently, some States that have high per capita 
incomes but relatively limited fiscal resources and high costs of 

lTtl J!"i/f^-^''^^ "-^^ 1°** P^'- capita income but 

with ample fiscal resources and low costs of education. 

As pects of the intrastate distribution procedures are 
ambiguous, lack clarity, and are fault y. 

The procedures are ambiguous in two important respects: they do 
not stipulate first, how the distribution and priority factors 
I'ioh? ?n "Z fT"^ f° produce allocations and. second, how much 
weight in the formulas is to be given to factors designated as 
Hnn !" the statute. The differences between distribu- 

M.^ffi •fll^uPP^'"^'"" approval priorities remain to be 
Clarified with the result that application approval priorities 
are usually treated as distribution factors. There is also 
ambiguity about how to take account of enrollments. Some States 
have been directed to develop a formula in which factors are 
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multtplled by the nunber of students enrolled. Others merely add 
enrol men t «s another factor to the formula. Since the 1976 
legislation became operational. Inconsistent signals have been 
given to the States on the Intrastate distribution of Federal 
funds because of ambiguities In the leoal fr«ework and 
Inconsistencies In Interpretation. 

The procedures lack clarity with respect to the njnber and kind of 
additional factors that States may use in their formulas. As a 
result. States may add factors that reduce and even counteract the 
effects of the mandated factors. The procedures are also not 
clear with respect to the manner in which factors may be used. 
States may group measures into such loose categories as "high " 
"mediun," or "low." This serves to eliminate significant differ- 
ences between some recipients. 

The measures that the States are Instructed to use to represent 
the distribution factors and the application aoproval priorities 
are sometimes faulty. Federal officials describe some measures 
that are not available in all States by recipient. For ex«nple. 
assessed property wealth per capita has been selected to represent 
relative financial ability, even though such data are not 
available at the school district level in most States. The 
alternative tneasure of assessed property value per student, which 
IS readily available in all States, could have been approved. 

(3) TKe Intrastate distribution procedures permit States to 
allocate Federal funds ir^ :^ne with goals and priorities which may or 
may not be congruent with those of Federal policy . 



States may use In their formulas as many social, economic, or 
demographic factors relating to the need for vocational education 
as they wish. They may assign such weights to each factor as they 
wish, as long as the two prescribed distribution factors are given 
the greatest weights. Under trse requirements, States can devise 
procedures resulting in almost any distribution patterns they may 
desire. Consequently, the procedures adopted vary greatly mong 
States, and the way Federal funds are in fact distributed may not 
advance the national objectives of Federal policy. 



The many factors driving the Intrastate distribution of 
Federal funds are not always mutually reinforcing . 
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F«<Jer*1 funds *re required to be distributed inlr*st«te wUh 
respect to reUtive fin*nci*l ability «nd concentr*i ions of 1o- 
tncoie people, «nd -1th priority to trets that are depres-.ed «nd 
h*ve high r*tes of unemplojfment «nd Uck resources to provide high 

occupations. All these conditions *re not necessarily found to 
the swe e«tent in the s«ie eligible recipients. A district -ith 
high u.:fmp1o>«wnt may *lso h*ve high relative financial ability 
measured by property i«alth. A district »1th high financial 
abilty measured by property .ealth may have a high concentration 

to Initiate ne« progr«s for 
occupations are likely to have adequate resour. 
Jic? .T" ^.y^" ^^^^ priority favors -ealthier. and not 
n-T; J n ' ^ 6Mftrtni fetors are not necessar- 

'Ji'^f ^ reinforcing and may even offset one another, actual 
distributions of funds appear more random than systematic. 

effects of the required procedure; on the distribution of 
Federal fu nds were «»eak and inconsistent in fiscal year 1979 . 

The procedures produced different results ationg the States There 
•ere occasional examples of a particular factor being responsible 

c«t\f LMV"' rt'r* • ^I"*' "° patterns of tj^ir?. 
h!«,!I * 'Instates could be discerned. Districts -ith 
imitedflsca capacity did not receive a large enough share of 

J!lr ^r*** *° ^'^'•°*« significantly 

their ability to provide progrws of high quality. Iter did areas 
with high unemplojment receive large enough shares of the allot- 
ments to provide needed vocational education progrm. Areas with 
high concentrations of low income fwilies did not receive laroe 
enough shares of the allotments to make an appreciable difference 
in the resources available to them. In fiscal >«ar 1979 in 
Short, the effects of the distribution requirwents designed tj 
drive Federal funds to areas lacking resources were marginal . 

Federal gran ts, the instruient for assisting States, have 
been too limited in scale t o help the States with the task of realHing 
all the objectives of Federal policy . 



Federal funds are expected to help States in providing districts 
with needed fiscal resources, stimulating the extension and 
improvement of programs, providing progr»s and services for 
populations with special needs, and achieving other objectives 
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Yet the Federal funds available to the States in recent years, for 
example, would not be sufficient to help correct inequalities 
among districts in the resource base for vocational education 
alone or to assure programs and institutions of high quality 
nationwide. To bring the level of resources of all districts up 
to the average district would not only require more Federal funds 
than are now allotted to the States but also assurance that States 
would not change their present commitments to the principle of 
equalizing local educational resources. 



Programs and Services for Special Needs Students 



One of the key objectives of the Vocational Education Act, as 
amended, is to assist the States to improve their capacity to provi de 
vocational education programs and services to students who are handi - 
capped, or disadvantaged, or whose English-speaking proficiency is 
1 imited . The chief provisions for realizing this goal are the special 
need^ set asides and the fully federally funded Special Programs for 
the Disadvantaged. Examination of these provisions and their regula- 
tions, as well as their implementation by States and localities, 
reveals that: 



(1) The successive amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, in combination with civil rights laws and other legislation, have 
s timulated the States to make a greater effort to serve students with 
special needs. 



The idea of reserving Federal funds for the purpose of assisting 
and stimulating the States to provide programs and services to 
students with special needs is a sound approach to attaining 
greater equality of opportunity in vocational education. In the 
absence of such a provision, States and localities would very 
probably not be devoting even the relatively modest resources they 
now do to serving handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited English- 
proficient students. Nevertheless, Federal objectives with 
respect to students with special needs are imperfectly advanced by 
the present requirements of the Vocational Education Act. 
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I^e manner in which the exc ess costs and matching require - 
ments are interpreted and implemented may inhibit localities from 
spending Federal funds to pro vide programs and services for student. 
w ith special ne eds and creates a disincentive to mainstreaming these 
students in regular classes . 

The excess costs requirements impose recordkeeping burdens that 
many ocalUies find difficult to shoulder. Smaller and ur ' 

^nH^J '^^^ ^''^ P'""==^^ to ^count for excess costs 

and are therefore likely to be deterred from applying for and 
receiving Federa funds to serve students with special needs 

for th^P ' T °' t° match ng funds 

Ipnt. f f "^"'^^ 1979 Technical Amlnd- 

Ti no .J^' Voca lonal Education Act sought to alleviate by per- 
mitt ng the use of Federal funds for match purposes. Regulations 
for this legis ation had not been issued by September 1981. and 

for rrpJ'' ^° advantage of the pos ibility 

for a reduced match. States are having far less difficulty spend- 

fy^^TV^.' ^P''^'^ Disadvantaged which are 

no funded and which are similar in design or target 

ing to those supported by the set aside for the disadvantaged. 

"5ts requirements creates a dis- 
reau r'rl ° ""'''''/''^ handicapped or disadvantaged students Z 
studPnlc n'^'-i handicapped or disadvantaged 

students .n regular programs are held to be expenditures for extra 
or supplemental services, whereas the entire cSsts of ! par te 
tlirZ . '"'^ l^f'^l^' considered excess costs, provided 
that the average statewide expenditure per student for handicapped 
or disadvantaged students equals or exceeds the average per stS 
n expenditure for all other students. Since exces? co^ts in 
separate programs are much easier to account for and the levels of 
reimbursement are much higher than those for mainstreamed pro- 
Vi^H^!. I . regulations are an incentive to use Vocational Educa- 
tion Act funds for separate prograns. 

Overcoming Sex Bias and Sex Stereotyping 

Overcoming sex bias an d stereotyping in vocational education is a 
new objective of Federal policy introduced with the 1976 legislation . 
A number of provisions encourage the States to achieve this objective, 
but only two of them are mandatory. States are by and large failing to 
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take advantage of the availability of Federal funds for this purpose. 
Three major findings emerge from investigating the consequences of this 
aspect of the legislation: 



(1) All States have appointed a sex equity coordinator, but the 
States show considerable variation in the ways in which the mandated 
functions of this position are carried )ut . 

Coordinators are, for the most part, performing the mandated func- 
tions. Yet, "consciousness raising" activities for State and 
local administrators and teachers are the most prevalent. In some 
States, the mandatory $50,000 expenditure to support these 
functions allows for considerable program development, but in 
States with relatively large populations or many school districts, 
it is sorely inadequate. 

(2) Few States spend a significant proportion of their Federal or 
State and local funds on sex equity-related activities . 

Most States met the requirement to spend an unspecified amount of 
Federal funds on programs for displaced homemakers, but almost 
three-fifths of all Vocational Education Act outlays for this 
activity were accounted for by only 5 States. The other 2 pro- 
visions authorizing the use of Basic Grant Federal funds for sex 
equity-related activities--support services for women seeking to 
enter nontrad itional programs and day care--are permissive, and 
expenditures for these purposes are also very low. Together, the 
3 provisions account for less than 1 percent of Federal Subpart 2 
funds and about 0.2 percent of State and local matching funds, 
with the majority of these expenditures concentrated in only a few 
States. Expenditures of Program Improvement and Supportive 
Services funds to promote sex equity were similarly accounted for 
by a few States. Only 6 were responsible for four-fifths of total 
expenditures, which came to 2.0 percent of Federal Subpart 3 funds 
and 0.1 percent of State and local funds. Half of the States did 
not spend any Subpart 3 funds for this purpose. 

(3) Sex stereotyping is still pervasive in vocational education, 
but is less severe than in the early 1970s. 
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Female participation rates In selected, occupational ly specific 
programs indicate that women are somewhat less heavily concen- 
trated n programs traditional to their sex. For example the 
proportion of females enrolled In technical progreiS^ St^ich have 
been predominantly male, rose from 9.7 percent in 1972 to 17 5 
ZZ'lll" ]^'^\. proportions of men enrol led ?n consider and 
homemaking education and occupational home economics progrens 
J^!"; thTJpV' traditionally predominated. Increased. Indic ting 
ifthouSh fhr°5[*"K^''' slightly less sex stereotyped. ^ 

voca??nL pH .Jf' P'^S'"^" -"^^^ toward sex equity In 

In^f H f **o^en's participation In programs that are 

nontraditlonal for their sex remains markedly low. 

Improving Planning 

The planning provisions of the 1976 legislation require States to 
.install a process designed to result in comprehensive and coordinated 
planning attuned to changing labor market conditions an J resulting in 
streamlined planning documents. Increased anphasis on planning was a 
key feature of the 1976 legislation. The Intention of Congress was to 
use planning both to facilitate the attainment of national objectives 
and to provide a rationale for the distribution of funds. Although the 
planning provisions have had some positive effects, the major findings 
of the NIE investigations indicate that their full Intentions ranain to 
be real ized . 

estate planning bod y, generally called the State Plan 
Committee, is a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for more 
coordinated and comprehensi ve planning for the use of all resources . 

IHpri^fln Jl^" Committee, consisting of representatives from ten 
n^irh thp'Ij*/^'"'.^'* '"^ institutions, provides a setting 
in which the major providers of and interests In public vocational 
education and training can present information, points of view 

vShir fT ^^i^'"^ required process establ Ishes *a 

vehicle for broad participation in planning decisions. Neverthe- 
ess It appears that in most States the development of the plans 
is still carried out by the division of the State department of 
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education responsible for vocational, technical, or occupational 
education. 



The State Plan Conwnittee was also intended to provide a setting in 
which the vocational education and training needs of the State 
could be considered In the light of all pertinent resources. The 
aim was to plan for coordinated efforts to meet such needs that 
wuld also reduce program overlap and duplication. This intention 
has not been achieved. For the most part, State Plan Conwittees 
generally consider only the uses of Federal Vocational Education 
Act funds, and there is little coordinated planning for the use of 
all resources. 



(2) Occupational demand data are being produced and displayed in 
plans, but are of questionable utility for local proqrw decisions . 



Occupational demand and supply data presented in the State plans 
are Improvements over what had been available earlier. Contribut- 
ing to this has been the work of the National Occupational Inform- 
ation Coordinating Committee and the accompanying State Occupa- 
tional Information Coordinating Committees established by the 1976 
legislation. These data, however, have limited value, if any, 
for local program decision making. The projected State level' 
demand data are not sufficiently reliable at the local school 
district level \4iere other local sources of information would be 
needed for annual programmatic decisions. 



(3) Although State planning has improved. States still prepare 
plans that are primarily compliance documents and do not reflect the 
operational planning that many of them in fact do . 



State vocational education officials believe that the primary 
purpose served by the State plans Is to demonstrate compliance 
with Federal legislation. They are prepared with that objective 
in mind, since their Federal grants depend upon approvals of their 
plans. The plans contain the required elements--labor market 
demand and supply data, information on goals, progr^ns, enroll- 
ments, and the like. In many plans, statistical tables satisfying 
information requirements appear separately, unconnected to other 
components. The State plans, however, generally are not docunents 
that attempt to integrate the short- and longer-term goals they 
set forth and to chart the routes by ^ich they are to be attain- 
ed. Many observers report that the planning capability at the 
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of it. Ho««Pr ' ?r c P ^° « substantial 

amount 

production Of acce°pta:^rpra;lnreHi5^tJ}^er?lr"p;S?ers2s^^^ 

State plans appa re ntly do not significantly influent. 1nr.1 
program decisions . 

?o°2Kjrf^1itnJf„?1^^ ' preroaative. and the States appear 

to exert little influence upon eligible recipients applying for 

Se is":?'i..S'' Federal and. State funds'are not'5lloc?t d on 
the basis of local program planning applications. Decisions on 
Jlnin?^*"'/" °' discontinue (and information on the 

availability of programs at neighboring Institutions which would 

nfluence such decisions) are made at the local level wherrthere 

Joe 1°: h'^i '"f availability of resources 'rndab^urthe ' 

wiak L ?h • °J. ""^ P*''^ Pl^""^"g tends to be 

^Jtlc 1 ! enforceable planning requirements are aimed at the 
fV:^ 1 ^ """^ '"Stances generally cannot even pretend to 
control local decisions on programs. 

(5) Coo rdination in planning is taking place at the State level. 
involving representatives of Vo cational Education Act and Comp rehPn.1>/p 
Employment and Training Ac t programs, but it has little effect upon 
program decision making at the local level . 

^tiJtl^rfi^"^!?" °I :;^P''"e"tatives from the State Employment and 
Tram ng Council and from the State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education in the State planning process increases interaction a 
the Sta e level among CETA and vocational education personnel It 

?nTfh"! r'norHf'^' ^"J ^° 5i9"if'"ntly improved local planning 
tor the coordination of resources to develop programs CETA and 
Vocational Education Act programs have diff^rent^u^ding sources 

cf"J <^^^!^''"t monitoring procedures and information 
systems^ State and local a<*ninistrators do not always know fully 
about the resources available to them at the time they are 
developing their plans. Nor do State education agencies always 
know about how much CETA money flows from prime sponsors to local 
vocational education institutions and prograns. Consequently 
planning for the coordinated use of all resources for occupational 
education and training is constrained uMononai 
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Extending and Improving Programs 

Encouraging change and improvement in the Nation' s vocational 
education enterprise is a key purpose of Federal policy, but the 
Vocational Education Act lacks effective provisions for achieving this 
objective . The law intends Basic Grant funds to be used preferentially 
to extend and improve programs rather than to maintain them. States 
are explicitly required to give priority in approving applications for 
Federal funds to eligible recipients that propose new programs for new 
and emerging occupations. But no other funds distribution and few 
application requirements serve to advance the objective of improvement 
and extension. There are also unresolved problems that frustrate any 
accounting of expenditures according to these categories. It is not 
always clear what constitutes improvement and what is purely mainten- 
ance, and it is usually not known whether a given expenditure draws on 
Federal or nonFederal funds. Therefore it is difficult to determine 
exactly v^at States and localities are doing to fulfill the Federal 
purpose of promoting change in the vocational education enterprise. 
Nevertheless, there are major findings on this score which emerge from 
the National Institute of Education investigations. 

(1) Only a small proportion of all funds spent at the local level 
go for program improvement purposes . 

Most funds are reported primarily as expenditures for maintaining 
vocational euucation programs. Even though the declaration of 
purpose clearly prefers Federal funds be used for improvement or 
expansion at the local level, expenditures of Federal funds cannot 
be distinguished from expenditures of State and local funds. 
Based on the uses of all funds reported by administrators, how- 
ever, it appears unlikely that Vocational Education Act funds are 
being used as desired . 

(2) More than 90 percent of Basic Grant Federal funds are spent 
on vocational education programs or administration . 
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Some of the Federal funds spent on program support may be used for 
improvement but it is impossible to know how much. States do 
keep account and are asked to report how much is spent on the 
various services and activities authorized under Subpart 2. some 
of which were specifically introduced to stimulate change, e g 
those concerned with sex equity. Expenditures for individual 
activities are low and tend to be highly concentrated in a small 
nunber of States. Flexibility in the legislation has allowed 
States to fund activities that reflect their own priorities. In 
only a few States and for a few activities do these accord with 
Federal priorities. 

Less than one-half of all reported Program Improvement and 
Supportive Services funds are spent for program improvement purposes . 

About half of the reported expenditures of Federal funds for 
activities and services authorized under Subpart 3 are aimed at 
improvement. The largest single expenditure of these funds, about 
one-third is for guidance and counseling services, which should 
not be counted as program improvement. An appreciable fraction 
goes for administration. The objective of improvement is presum- 
ably attained through such activities as curriculun development 
pre- and inservice training of teachers, and research. The State 
and local match for program improvement activities is far lower 
than that for supportive services. Thus, Federal Subpart 3 funds 
are more highly directed toward program improvement than are State 
dol 1 ars. 

^'^^ I^ e requirement to give priority to applicants proposing new 
programs for new and emerging occupations has not operated as 
intended. 



This factor is unique in that it seeks to further a particular 
program change. The instructions to the States on how to incor- 

c/*^ procedures, however, have been vague. 

Some States reserve a pool of Federal funds specifically for 
applicants proposing new programs for new and anerging industries- 
other States have included it as a factor in their formula The ' 
requiranents are so loose that States can diminish the effect of 
the factor by either limiting the size of the pool of funds or the 
weight assigned the factor in a formula. 
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(5) There are incompatibilities between the objectives of progrant 
improvement and extension and other objectives of the Vocational 
Education Act. 



Most funds under the Act are distributed to applicants on the 
basis of factors that represent level of fiscal capacity. If the 
purpose IS to enable poorer districts to maintain programs of the 
same quality as those offered In wealthier districts, the poorer 
districts should not be expected to spend an appreciable portion 
of their Federal funds year after year on pro^rarr Improvement 
projects. Similarly, If Federal dollars are to be used to provide 
programs and services for students with special needs. It is un- 
likely that they would be deployed to Improve and extend services. 
Equalization and special needs purposes, therefore, are likely to 
be at odds with Improvement and extension alms. 



(6) The provisions for federally funded Consumer and Homemak1n9 
Education programs encourage, but do not require. Improvement and 
extension . 



Federal funds are earmarked for Consuner and Homemaking Education 
programs. Curriculum subjects not always included In the past In 
home economics programs are emphasized In Subpart 5 of the Voca- 
tional Education Act, although the provisions still permit sup- 
porting traditional subject matter programs with Federal funds. 
The responsiveness of the States to the objectives promoted by the 
Federal legislation has been varied. Some States use their 
Federal funds to support proposals that address the priorities 
stressed in Subpart 5, which gives them some control over the way 
these funds are used. However, most distribute funds by formula 
as an entitlement. In many States, program Improvement and exten- 
sion have been most evident in the outreach prograns offered for 
adults, many of which are dependent on Federal funds. Ancillary 
services supported with Federal funds also contribute to program 
Improvement . 

Strengthening Evaluations 

The 1976 amendments introduced requirements for strengthening 
State evaluations of vocational education programs in order to 
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contribute to Improvin., prn^. ,^s >nd their rprrespondence to 1»hnr 
market dennnds . The concern of the 1976 legisUtion with «.ploj«,ent 
related outcomes ws well founded. There h«d been reason to believe 
that some vocational education progrOTning had ignored labor market 
denand and supply relationships and that the knowledge and skills 
taught «ere not up-to-date. The statutory evaluation requirwents 
sought to correct for such deficiencies in several ways, including 
providing data on placements and wtployer assessments. Each State is 
directed to evaluate the effectiveness of each progr« assisted during 
the life of its five-year Plan and may use Federal funds for that 
purpose. In the case of students completing entry-level prograns. the 
criteria for assessment are student emplo/nent in occupations related 
to training and employer judgment on whether the students are 
-ell.trained and prepared for flmplo>ment. These criteria were intended 
to provide information that would help bring progr«s into line with 
labor market occupational demands. Three major findings «nerged from 
the research conducted by the National Institute of Education on the 
new evaluation requirements. 

1976 evaluation prov isions sign if icanti y stimulated 
evaluation activities on the part of the States and localities . 

Federal legislation helped bring about a heightened appreciation 
of the usefulness of systematic evaluations for proqrw planning 
Cn^bXJr';'- ^''°''''^^'^<^ ^0 enhancing both ftate'and local 
ilf ? " I"' ""^"^^^"9 evaluations, the first far more than 
the latter. As with other technical capabilities, marked 
variations among the States exist. 

The statutory evaluation requirements using the criteria of 
student placement and employ er judgments on training and p reparation 
for employment are not gene rally useful for improving prog ram. 

These criteria have led to the generation and collection of data 
of dubious validity and reliability which do not for the most part 
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provide the kind of infomntion needed to Improve prograns or to 
decide on progran offerings In line with changing labor market 
conditions. Placement rates alone do not indicate either the 
nature of the problem with the progrm or its remedy. A low 
placenent rate for Graduates from a given program might mean that 
the progran is irrelevant to the labor market, or relevant to the 
labor market but preparing students poorly, that its students were 
disadvantaged and hard to employ, or that it was offered in labor 
market areas with high unenployment . 



(3) The best p romise of securing results likely to be useful for 
Improving programs and decision making on program offerings is to 
evaluate the ways programs are planned and operated . 



Outcome data indicate at best that a problen exists; they do not 
indicate wtiat might be done to bring about Improvement. Such data 
can contribute little, if anything, to Improving progr^ns. Pro- 
gram improvement requires information on the planning of prograns, 
their content, the curricula, teaching methods, qualifications of 
teachers, their equipment and facilities, and all the other fac- 
tors that affect their operation and their relevance to labor 
market conditions. 



IV 



Determining the effects of vocational education on participants is 
a difficult task. Fhe results of research provide only a partial view 
of economic outcomes for individuals and of the effects of their 
vocational educational experiences on those outcomes. 



The available evidence indicates that females who graduate fror, 
high school business and office programs--the majority of females in 
occupational ly specific secondary vocational education progr«ns--have 
higher earnings, greater likelihood of emplo>inent in clerical jobs, and 
higher occupational status than female graduates of the secondary gen- 
eral curriculum. Differences with respect to economic outcomes for 
male secondary vocational and general curriculum graduates who have no 
postsecondary education are not as strong as those for fanales. One 
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>ear after graduation, about half the male graduates of trade and In- 
dustry programs are enployed in Jobs related to their training, varla- 
tlons In labor force participation rates, unenploynent rates, and job 
satisfaction between male graduates of the general and vocational cur- 
ricula, both without postsecondary education, tend to be small and in- 
consistent. Differences in outcomes between whites and blacks and be- 
tween males and females are often much larger than differences associ- 
ated with the two high school curricula. 

Infomation on postsecondary students, which is limited to the re- 
analysis of one national survey, shows that 45 percent of both the 
secondary vocational education graduates and the general curriculun 
graduates in the sample pursued nonbaccal aureate postsecondary educa- 
tion within 4 years after graduation. Of the secondary vocational and 
general curriculun graduates in postsecondary vocational progr«ns, 
jpproximately half the graduates of each curricular group reported that 
they obtained either a certificate, license, or 2-year degree within 4 
years of high school graduation. 

High school graduates »*io pursue postsecondary education below the 
baccalaureate level do better on a variety of measures of gainful em- 
ployment than those who do not. However, for the one national sample 
studied, differences in gainful employtient outcomes between students in 
nonbaccal aureate postsecondary vocational and academic programs are 
slight. They are not substantial enough to warrant the conclusion that 
the advantage of postsecondary nonbaccal aur ate education is any greater 
for students who pursue a vocational curriculun than for those in an 
academic curriculim. 

The research on outcomes in gainful employnent was limited to what 
could be learned from available national survey data on students. More 
important, it was further limited by the difficulty of attributing the 
siAsequent attainments of students to particular educational experi- 
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ences. Miere no different effects ^rt found. It could me*n th*t there 
were actually no differences, but it could *1so me*n th*t differences 
In outCOTies were not large enough to be significant. The results of 
this research *re not assessments of the effectiveness of either 
secondary or postsecondary vocational education progrws. 



Options for Change 

federal vocational education policy has two overriding and Inter- 
related national goals--one economic and the other social. The eco- 
nomic goal Is to improve the skills of the labor force and to prepare 
individuals for job opportunities. Federal assistance to the States to 
attain this goal takes the forw of encouraging vocational eduction pro- 
gr«ns for new and anerging occupations, improvements in th.ir quality, 
the training and retraining of adults, and coordinated progrw planning 
In line with labor market danands. The social goal is to provide more 
equal opportunities for all persons in vocational education. To 
achieve this goal, the Federal Government helps the States to equal ije 
the capacity of local districts to provide progrws of high quality, to 
overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping in vocational education, and to 
provide programs and services for populations with special needs. Con- 
tinuing efforts to find more effective m. ons to realiie these goals 
have constituted an agenda for change in the character of the vocation- 
al education enterprise since the adoption of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. 

The findings of the National Institute of Education Study of 
Federal vocational education policy support three broad conclusions: 

0 the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as anended, attempts to 
accomplish too much with too few resources 
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° ««<»««tches betNCen tA« ends of fe<S«r«l 

policy «nd th« fl««ns rcHcd upon to retltie then 

0 TMlijino th« ends of federil policy depends heavily upon Suit 
•nd loc«1 policies. prKtlces. «nd resources 

Too Wuch >,uh Too Uttle. Federal lejlsUtlon seeks to mist 
equ.lUln9 the resource b«se of needy districts, to fund ne« progr^s. 
to extend tnd Improve progrws. «nd to direct funds to serve specul 
needs popu' 'tlons. These objectives can be «dv«nced by Federal palicy. 
The problen Is that resources available under the Vocational Education 
Act ar« Insufficient to help States real lie of the*. 

jnd and Heans Mismatches . Cnds are sometimes announced iraccom- 
panled by specific means for reaching thw,, as In the case of the end 
of overcoming se« bias and sex stereotyping and of progr« improvement 
and extension. Sometimes, a single lnstr»i«ent Is relied upon to ful- 
fill several goals, as In the case of the funds distribution proce- 
dw-es, .#.ich are expected both to provide resources to meet the needs 
for new and energing occupational programs and to equallje resources 
for quality programs In poor areas. 

State and local Policies. P ractices, and Resourfi>. Realijlng 
some ends of Federal policy Is fici.tely dependent upon the States 
*nd localities are -llling and able to do. In the absence of shared 
objectives and the deployment of State and local resources to help 
reach the«. Federal legislation alone can do little. Acting through 
the States. Federal legislation can exert only relatively slight 
Influence in local decisions on progr» offerings. The governance and 
operation of vocational education prog.-ams are responsibilities of the 
States and localities. 
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In the light of these broad conclusions, some suggestions may be 
made about approaches to future legislation under certain constraining 
assumptions. 

Assuming that the Primary Goal of Federal Policy is to Equalize 
the Capacity of Local School Districts to Provide Vocational 
Education Programs. . . . 

To achieve the objective of increasing the resource base of 
districts least able to provide a wide range of high quality prograns 
and Improve and expand their programs, Federal funds would have to be 
directed toward districts of low financial ability by a method that is 
explicit, recipient-specific, and systematic. This would require using 
a formula that specifies all of the factors by which funds are distrib- 
uted, does not allow States to add factors, and specifies how they are 
to be scaled. The measures used would have to be available by school 
districts in all States and representative of local financial ability 
and need. The goal of equalizing capacity would be achieved with such 
a distribution method without placing further restrictions on the use 
of Federal funds. Additional requirements for the uses of Federal 
funds would impair the equalization function. They would diminish the 
ability of poor districts simply to provide good, basic vocational 
education programs. Under such an approach, the State Education Agency 
would be required to assure that Federal funds are distributed by a 
specified method and that it would be evaluated in terms of 
results--that is, the degree to which equalization is achieved. 

Raising the capacity of the poorest districts to a specific level, 
such as the national median, solely with Federal dollars would require 
appropriations larger than those of recent years. The amount needed 
would depend on the level to which capacity is to be raised and the 
extent to which other funds serve equalizing aims in the State. 
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Consequently, the effectiveness and the costs of this approach would 
also be functions of how States distribute their funds. 



Equality of opportunity objectives for special needs students 
could be incorporated in this approach without weakening the equaliza- 
tion goal by recognizing and adjusting for the higher costs incurred in 
meeting the needs of targeted populations. Special needs students 
could be given more weight in a distribution formula than others, and 
thus promote their enrollment in vocational education programs. 

Assuming that the Primary I ntention of Federal Policy is to Extend and 
Improve Programs. . . . 

If the goal were to prepare a well-trained labor force, the 
approach to take would be to distribute Federal funds within States on 
the basis of proposals v*iich describe how the funds are to be spent and 
why. Planning at the State level, then, would involve planning for the 
use of Federal funds so that they most effectively further the goal of 
improving and extending programs. Local planning would have a heavy 
responsibility in making possible the development of proposals describ- 
ing current and projected labor market demands, justifying the need for 
new programs or program improvements in their light, and showing In 
detail the budget requirements for meeting the needs. Evaluation would 
primarily determine the extent to which improvement occurs and is 
effective. This approach could also further greater equality of oppor- 
tunity by giving priority to proposals also anphasizlng programs and 
services for students with special needs or the reduction of sex dis- 
crimination and stereotyping. The State role would consist in assuring 
appropriate evaluations of the proposals and assure the support of 
improvement efforts through research, curriculum development, exemplary 
programs, training, and the like. 
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Assuming t hat the Primary Intention of Federal policy 1s to Serve Those 
with Special Needs . . . 



Realizing this objective would require that Federal funds and 
Federal planning and evaluation requirements be focused on students 
with special needs. Federal funds would be distributed within the 
States to applicants on the basis of how many students are to be 
enrolled 1n vocational programs and of proposals describing how the 
funds are to be spent. A simple distribution formula would require 
explicit definitions for identifying the categories of students with 
special needs and counts of those with special needs to be served. A 
more complex formula would also take into account the different educa- 
tional and training costs for the different groups of special needs 
students. The planning process would be required to show not only how 
these students would be served but also what kinds of services would be 
made available to help them find emplo>ment. The evaluations required 
would emphasize such criteria as the ninber of completers and placanent 
in jobs. 

These illustrative suggestions concerning the central thrust of 
Federal policy under three different assinptions anphasize one key 
point. That is that alternative views of the primary ends of Federal 
policy carry with them the adoption of different sets of means and 
requirements for State behavior and imply differences in the scale of 
Federal resources needed to assist the States In realizing Federal 
goals. 
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CHAPTER I. THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT: ENDS AND MEANS 



The Education Amendments of 1976, P.L. 94-482, constitute the sec- 
ond major revision of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Like their 
predecessor, the Amendments of 1968. they sought to continue the reform 
and redirection of the vocational education enterprise initiated In 
1963. so that the goals of Federal policy might be realized more fully. 
The amending legislation adopted In 1976 1s complex and detailed. It 
is. moreover, prescriptive in the processes and procedures it requires, 
but also permissive in the broad discretion it allows the States in 
deciding upon the uses to which they may put the Federal grants-in-aid 
it authorizes. It is, in addition, ambiguous in some respects, and 
uncertainty has marked its implementation. Finally, it seeks to 
realize a variety of goals, both ultimate and intermediate. 

The Goal Structure: The Ends 

The Declaration of Purpose of the Vocational Education Act 
declares that it is Federal policy to help States improve "planning in 
the use of all resources available to them for vocational education and 
manpower training" and to provide "grants to States to assist them" in 
a variety of ways, 

so that persons of all ages, in all communities of the 
State, those in high school, those who have completed or 
discontinued their formal education and are preparing to 
enter the labor market, those who have alreacjy entered the 
labor market, but need to upgrade their skills or learn 
new ones, those with special educational handicaps, and 
those in postsecondary schools, will have ready access to 
vocational training or retraining which is of high quali- 
ty, which is realistic in the light of actual or antici- 
pated opportunities for gainful employment, and which is 
suited to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit 
from such training (Sec. 101). 
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This Declaration of Purpose enunciates ambitious and Intertwined 
social and economic goals. The social goal expresses the aspiration 
for equality of educational opportunity for everyone, regardless of 
age. location, condition, or ability. This Is the meaning of Federal 
assistance to help the States bring about "ready access to vocational 
training or retraining which Is of high quality. . . The economic 
goal is a trained labor force. This is to be achieved by providing in- 
dividuals with educational opportunities for the acquisition and devel- 
opment of occupational knowledge and skills, up to the first baccalaur- 
eate degree level, that meet the demands of the labor market. This is 
the meaning of "vocational training and retraining . . . which is real- 
istic in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful 
employment. ..." 

The realization of these goals depends upon what the States and 
localities, which are responsible for operating vocational education 
programs, can achieve with their own and Federal resources. For the 
grant of Federal assistance funds, on the basis of the approved State 
plan, the VEA exacts, so to speak, a price— that the States implement 
certain processes, procedures, and programs. These processes, proce- 
dures, and programs are a means for achieving the long-term goals of 
Federal policy. They are instrumental. But they also. In themselves, 
constitute intermediate goals or purposes of Federal policy and affect 
critically the uses to which Federal funds are put. As expressed in 
the Declaration of Purpose, in addition to the objective of "improving 
planning," they are: 

(1) to extend. Improve and, where necessary, maintain 
existing programs for vocational education, 

(2) to develop new programs of vocational education, 

(3) to develop and carry out such programs of voca- 
tional education within each State so as to overcome sex 
discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational educa- 
tion programs (including programs of homemaking), and 
thereby furnish equal educational opportunities in voca- 
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tlonil educitlon to persons of both sexes, and 

I*; to provide part-time employment for youths Mho 
need the eirnlngs from such employment to continue their 
vocitlonil training on a full-time basis. . . . 

Consequently, to understand how the VEA works. It is essential to 
understand the Interplay among three factors: (1) the overriding, 
ultimate jgoals of Federal policy to be achieved by assisting the 
States; (2) the legislated means for realizing those goals, which in 
themselves constitute Intermediate purposes; and (3) the scale of the 
Federal resources made available to the States to assist them in accom- 
plishing not only these ends but also still other objectives. 

When the reauthorization of the VEA was under consideration In 
1976, both the purposes and the provisions of the legislation were sub- 
jects of debate. Information on the vocational education enterprise 
and on how It had been affected by Federal policy, gathered through 
Congressional hearings held In different parts of the country, shaped 
that debate. So, too, did the findings of visits to States by staff 
•««bers of the House of Representatives Committee on Education and 
Labor and the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. One Senate 
committee staff member recalls that she concluded from the staff visits 
that the Declaration of Purpose "in the existing law [the Amendments of 
1968 (P.L. 90-576)] was broad enough to cover anything the State 
Director wanted to do with his Federal money." When questioned about 
using Federal funds for maintaining existing programs rather than other 
purposes. State directors pointed to the Declaration of Purpose, which 
declared that one objective of Federal assistance was "to maintain, ex- 
tend, and improve existing programs." They held, moreover, that since 
maintaining programs came first in the listing, this purpose had prior- 
ity. When questioned about the flow of Federal funds to wealthy subur- 
ban districts, rather than poor inner-city areas. State directors 
asserted that this was justified by the statement in the Declaration of 
Purpose that Federal grants were to be used to assist the States in 
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providing ready access to vocational education to "all persons of all 
ages In all communities."! The visits to the States also persuaded 
Congressional staff that comprehensive statewide planning, another 
objective of the legislation, was sorely lacking. These deficiencies, 
as well as others, were Identified In two reports which helped shape 
thinking about the provisions of the 1976 amendments. These were the 
U.S. General Accounting Office study. What Is the Role of Federal 
Assistance for Vocational Education ? (1974) and D. N. Drewes and 
Douglas S. Katz, Manpower Data and Vocational Education: A National 
Study of Avallabnity and Use (1975). 

When the amending legislation of 1976 was drafted In the Senate, 
an effort was made to correct these deficiencies by recasting the lan- 
guage setting forth the purposes of the VEA. First, primary emphasis 
was placed upon Improved State planning In the use of all resources as 
a means for fulfilling Federal goals. Thus, the proposed draft for the 
Senate bill called for planning for "vocational education policy and 
programs" that would Involve "a wide range of Individuals and agencies 
concerned with education and training within the State," so as "to 
achieve an equitable distribution of funds among secondary, postsecond- 
ary and adult vocational education programs. . . ."2 Second, the 
Idea of universality expressed In the words "persons of all ages In all 
communities" was modified by dropping "In all communities," Implying 
that all communities did not have equal claims to Federal assistance, 
but retaining the Idea that "Individuals of all ages" were to have 
"ready access to vocational training or retraining ... of high quali- 
ty. . . ." Finally, the proposed draft sought to diminish. If not pre- 
vent, the use of Federal grants to maintain programs by stating that 
they were designed to assist States "to extend. Improve, and, where 
necessary, maintain existing programs. . . Placing maintenance 

third and qualifying It with the notion of necessity would, It was 
thought, give the desired weight to the purposes of extension and 
Improvement. 
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Members of the vocational education community opposed these pro- 
posed Changes In the purposes of the VEA.3 in the debate within the 
Senate Committee over the language of the bill to be reported out. com- 
promises were struck in which changes In the Declaration of Purpose, 
which some Committee members viewed as largely symbolic, were traded 
for Changes in the provisions. The result was that Improved planning 
was given prominence In the Declaration of Purpose and In key provl- 
sions: the concept of "persons of all ages In all communities" was re- 
tamed; the Idea of "equitable distribution" of Federal funds was 
dropped; maintaining existing programs was deemphaslzed by being listed 
third and by adding the qualifier "where necessary;" and Federal assis- 
tance for offering "new programs" was added. The announcement of a 
Wholly new purpose was the pledge of Federal assistance to the States 
in order "to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping In voca- 
tional education programs. . . ." 

In the report accompanying its bill (S. 2657). the Senate Commit- 
tee declared that even though the Declaration of Purpose spoke of "per- 
sons of all ages In all communities." the Intention of the Federal 
legislation was to provide assistance to Individuals and areas most In 
need. 

Given the limited amount of Federal assistance available 
It Is the Committee's Intent that scarce dollars will be 
first devoted to those with greatest needs. Certainly the 
phrase of all ages In all communities" Is not intended to 
imply any per capita distribution of Federal funds through- 
out a State.* ^ 

Compared to that of the Amendments of 1968, the 1976 Declaration 
of Purpose was not significantly revised. The Important changes In the 
1976 legislation lie In the provisions which. In effect, define the ob- 
jectives and priorities of Federal policy. Consequently, to understand 
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what the Amendments of 1976 hoped to accomplish. It Is necessary to 
examine systematically the structure and substance of the legislation. 



Strtjctur* of the Vocttlonal Education Act 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963. as amended (P.L. 94-482). 
has three main parts, the first two of which have subparts. The third. 
Part C. consists of "Definitions." A glance at Parts A and B and their 
subparts, together with the amount of dollars appropriated for each for 
fiscal year 1980. provides an Immediate clue to Federal objectives and 
priorities. 

Part A - State Vocational Education 

P'"ograms $762,080,000 (total) 

Subpart 1 - General Provisions J 11,500.000 

Subpart 2 - Basic Grant 562.266,000 

Subpart 3 - Program Improvement and 124,817,000 
Supportive Services 

Subpart 4 - Special Programs for 20,000,000 
the Disadvantaged 

Subpart 5 - Consumer and Homemaking 43,497,000 
Education 

Part B - National Programs $ 14,800,000 (total) 

Subpart 1 - General Provisions -0- 

Subpart 2 - Programs of National Significance 10,000,000 

Subpart 3 - Bilingual Vocational Training 4,800,000 

Subpart 4 - Emergency Assistance for Remodaling -0- 
and Renovation of Vocational Facilities 

Part A funds are distributed first to the States, which have broad 
discretion with respect to their subsequent distribution to local 
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eduction «g«nc1*$ (LEAs) «n(l other eligible recipients for e«ch of the 
fWe $ubp«rt$. In contr.st. P.rt B monies support «ct1v1t1es conducted 
«t the Federal level. 

Subpart 1 of P,rt B. General Provisions, describes (1) the organl- 
zatlon. stiffing, .nd responsibilities of the agency that administers 
provisions of the VEA; (2) . „ew national data collection system, the 
Vocational Education Data Systen. (VEDS); .nd (3) the composition and 
responsibilities of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion. Subpart 2 of Part B. Programs of National Significance, provides 
for support of a national center for research in vocational education, 
for the establishment of a Coordinating Committee for Research in Voca- 
tional Education, and for programs for training and developing voca- 
tional education personnel. Subpart 3. Bilingual Vocatlonsl Training, 
authorizes bilingual vocational education programs and services such ai 
guidance ,nd counseling, preservice and inservice training, and 
curriculum development. Funds have never been appropriated for Subpart 
4. Emergency Assistance for Remodeling «nd Renovation of Vocational 
Facilities, which ms designed to assist LEAs in urban and rural areas 
to provide needed vocational programs which they could not offer with 
available State and local resources. 

Part A, State Vocational Education Programs, is, however, the dom- 
inant portion of the Vocational Education Act, accounting for 98 per- 
cent of the VEA's appropriated funds. It is primarily through this 
part of the legislation that the goals and Instruments of federa] leg- 
islation are to be carried out. 

The Policy Instnatnts: The Ni«ns 

Federal Part A funds are allotted to the States in three lump 
sums: one for Subparts 2 and 3 combined; one for Subpart 4; and one 
for Subpart 5. The States, in turn, distribute funds for purposes 
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authorized under each of the subparts to local educational agencies and 
other eligible recipients. Subpart 1, General Provisions, sets forth 
most of the controls placed upon the States* actions with respect to 
the funds. There are requirements for the distribution of funds; for 
the appointment of sex equity coordinators; for planning, evaluation, 
and accountability; for using funds for vocational programs for Ameri- 
can Indians; and for Institutionalizing Improved occupational Informa- 
tion systems. In addition, there are requirements to set aside por- 
tions of Subparts 2 and 3 funds for three uses: 20 percent for disad- 
vantaged and limited English-speaking persons. 10 percent for handi- 
capped persons, and 15 percent for persons In postsecondary and adult 
programs. The titles of the four subparts which follow the General 
Provisions, as well as the three set asides, represent Federal priori- 
ties on which Federal funds are to be spent. The titles, of course, 
designate different objects: In one case It Is a program (consumer and 
homemaking education). In a second, a target group (disadvantaged). In 
a thi rd, a group of activities (program Improvement and supportive 
services), and In a fourth, an educational level (postsecondary). The 
fifth (basic grant) covers numerous programs and services on which 
Federal funds may be spent. In setting up these subparts and set 
asides, the legislation circumscribes the use of funds so as to serve 
important purposes. Yet. as will be seen in the discussion of each 
subpart, the Act is also permissive with respect to the ways in which 
funds may be used once they reach eligible recipients— so permissive 
that Subparts 2, 3, and 5 may be thought of as mini-block grants. A 
graphic representation of the set aside and subpart provisions of Parts 
A and B of the legislation appears in Figure I-l. 

Subpart 1 - General Proylslons 

In addition to setting forth the procedure for distributing Fed- 
eral funds to the States and then the requirements for their distribu- 
tion within the States and for State and local matching of Federal 
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dollars, Subpart 1, General Provisions, also describes the requirements 
for planning, evaluation, and accountability. It specifies the content 
of the State Plan to be submitted, originally to the U.S. Office of 
Education and now to the Department of Education, to secure the grant- 
in-aid and the procedures for producing the Plan. It sets forth the 
format and content of the application by eligible recipients for Fed- 
eral funds. It also specifies the criteria by which programs are to be 
evaluated and the way in which States are to be held accountable. Fur- 
ther, It requires that each State "assign such full-time personnel as 
necessary" to conduct nine functions In connection with overcoming "sex 
discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational education 
programs. . . ." 



Requirements for Allocating and Distributing Federal Funds . Fed- 
eral funds are allocated to the States on the basis of a formula that 
has remained unchanged since 1963. This formula, discussed in Chapter 
11, uses population factors and a relative per capita income factor. 5 
Within a State, in almost all cases funds must be matched one-for-one 
by State and local funds (Sec. 111(a)). Matching funds need not be 
distributed in the same manner as Federal funds. 

The Intrastate distribution of Federal funds was the subject of 
considerable debate in the Congress, and the resulting provisions dif- 
fer sharply from prior legislation. The Senate Connlttee expressed 
concern that a number of States allocated funds among school districts 
on the basis of a flat distribution, 6 without taking Into account 
relative need or ability to pay. The House Conwlttee found that the 
requirements of the previous Act were not directive enough to carry out 
the intention of Congress, which was to provide additional resources to 
those school districts and agencies most in need of resources with 
which to provide programs. 7 Between them, both caimittees amended 
the 1968 legislation so as to reassert Federal priorities and target 
Federal funds toward populations with special needs, poor areas which 
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l*ck the me«ns for providing needed vocational education programs, and 
programs for nei* and emerging occupations. 8 

The 1976 legislation requires Federal funds to be distributed In- 
trastate to eligible recipients on the basis of t»»o factors applying to 
the approval of applications and two factors applying to the distribu- 
tion of funds among approved applicants. These provisions are dis- 
cussed In detail in Chapter II. it is sufficient to note here that 
States are Instructed (Sec. 106{5)(A)) to give priority, on the one 
hand, to applications for Federal funds coming from areas which are 
economically depressed, have high unemployment rates, and lack the 
resources to meet their vocational education needs without Federal 
assistance, and, on the other hand, to applications which propose pro- 
gra«ns new to the area and that are designed to meet new and werglng 
manpower needs and Job opportunities. States are further Instructed 
(Sec. 106(5) (B)) to distribute Federal funds among approved applicants 
on the basis of "economic, demographic, and social factors relating to 
the need for vocational education among the vartsus populations and 
various areas of the State," except that the two most Important factors 
in the case of LEAs must be (1) their "relative financial ability . . . 
to provide the resources necessary to meet the need for vocational 
education In the areas they service" and (2) the "relative number or 
concentration of low-Income families or Individuals within" them. 
States are also Instructed to apply not only the relative financial 
ability consideration In acting on applications for Federal funds from 
other eligible recipients, but also "the relative number or concentra- 
tion of students . . . whose education Imposes higher than average 
costs, such as handicapped students, students from low-Income families, 
and students from families In which English Is not the donlnant 
language. ..." 

How these provisions affect the distribution of Federal funds Is 
treated In detail In Chapters II and IX. So, too, are the formulas 
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which the States devised for distributing Federal funds as a result of 
the Federal regulations and the reviews of the State plans, first by 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) and then, with 
the establishment of the Department of Education, by the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Occupation (OVAE). The difficulties associated 
with using the four factors in State distributional formulas and the 
problems of interpretation, confusion, and controversy which accom- 
panied the implementation of these provisions of the law were recorded 
In The Vocational Education Study: The Interim Report ,^ 

Two other requirements in the 1976 amendments affecting funding 
of vocational education programs involve the use of Federal dollars in 
conjunction with State and local dollars. The latter, of course, 
account for the bulk of vocational education expenditures. One 
requ1rement--the "maintenance of effort" requirement (Sec. 111(b)(1))-- 
is designed to prevent the erosion of a State and local resource base 
for vocational education. The second is the requirement that Federal 
funds shall supplement "State and local funds that would in the absence 
of such Federal funds be made available for the uses specified in the 
Act, and in no case supplant such State or local funds" (Sec. 106 
(«)(6))." The "maintenance of effort" requirement and the prohibition 
against using Federal dollars to "supplant" State and local dollars are 
the only controls established by the legislation on the use of State 
and local dollars. They do serve to prevent State funds from being 
distributed in such ways as to offset Federal targeting. The Interim 
^gpo^t concluded that supplanting is not being detected because State 
Plans do not—and are not required to--provide sufficient information 
on the distribution or use of State and local funds. 10 

The last of the mechanisms pertaining to the use of Federal funds, 
one which has already been mentioned, is the set aside (Sec. 110): 20 
percent for disadvantaged and limited English-speaking, 10 percent for 
handicapped, and 15 percent for postsecondary and adult programs. Both 
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the House and Senate Committees had reiterated the Federal commitment 
to assist populations with special needs to which the first two set 
asides attend. 11 Each committee took note of the findings of the 
1974 General Accounting Office study that some States were neither 
spending the required set-aside amounts of Federal funds nor providing 
State and local funds sufficient to serve these populations. In some 
States, such funding declined as Federal funding Increased. 12 The 
1976 legislation tried to correct these failures by requiring matching 
of the set asides. 

Planning, Evaluation, an d Accountability . The requirements for 
planning, evaluation, and accountability, all procedural in nature, 
were greatly strengthened in 1976 in response to criticisms voiced at 
hearings that vocational education programs were frequently Irrelevant 
to local economies, and in response to the GAO finding that most of the 
enrollment was "concentrated in programs with only a peripheral rela- 
tionship to labor market needs. "13 part of the problem, it was 
asserted, was the lack of information on job skills in demand and on 
whether or not vocational education students were securing and holding 
jobs. A second, related problem emphasized during the hearings was 
that planning was carried out for compliance purposes only. State 
plans, concluded the Senate Committee, contained "the paperwork neces- 
sary to comply with the face of the statute, but did not reflect the 
planning efforts undertaken by the State. . . ."14 Finally, the 
point was made that accountability procedures were lacking for ensuring 
that Federal funds were spent according to plan. As a result of these 
several deficiencies, it was concluded that programs were not planned 
with labor market demand in mind. States were not being held account- 
able for delivering what they promised in their Plans, and program suc- 
cess was not evaluated in these terms. 

The legislation sought to correct these deficiencies in several 
ways. It created a National Occupational Information Coordinating 
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Committee (NOICC) at the Federal level vfith parallel committees in each 
State to coordinate and systematize occupational demand and supply data 
which could be used for planning purposes^ In addition, the Act great- 
ly tightened the planning provisions by requiring the 5-year and annual 
plans (Sees* 107(b) and 108(a)) to set out explicitly the planned use 
of Federal, State, and local vocational education funds to meet labor 
market demands • 15 annual plan would serve to update the 5-year 

plan and, if necessary, show more accurate employment data or a differ- 
ent level of funding than was originally estimated (Sec, 108(b)(1)), 
The annual accountability report would show how funds were used and 
what results they achieved in relation to Me need for job skills, cur- 
rent and prospective, stipulated in the 5-year plan (Sec, 108(b)(2)), 
The evaluation requirements of the 1976 amendments, discussed in 
Chapter IV, make it clear that the success of programs is to be 
measured in employment terms--whether students are placed 1n jobs 
related to their training and v^ether their employers consider them 
well -trained and prepared for employment. 

Both the House and Senate Committees saw these provisions as in- 
terrelated. The Senate Committee observed that "one key element of the 
comprehensive plan would be the development of procedures for contin- 
uous planning and evaluation, including the regular collection of data, 
to be available to all parties in the State to whom it would be of in- 
terest, A solid data base will give a State a basis for program evalu- 
ation. Evaluation wil 1 , hopeful ly , lead to improvement in program 
quality. Both data and evaluation can result in improved planning cap- 
abil ity,"16 improved planning, accountabil ity, evaluation, and in- 
formation on jobs and occupations, it was believed, would in combina- 
tion help make the vocational education enterprise more responsive to 
labor market demands and so further the goal of producing a well- 
trained labor force. 

Other Requirements in the General Provisions, The General 
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Provisions also contain requirements bearing on State Administration 
(Sec. 104). One Is the requirement that each State must designate an 
Individual to serve as a "sex equity coordinator" and must reserve a 
minimum of $50,000 for the functions associated with the post. Second 
are the requirements for the composition and activities of State and 
Local Advisory Councils on Vocational Education (Sec. 105). In addi- 
tion, there are requirements for the submission and approval of State 
Plans, the conditions under which funds may be withheld, and the proce- 
dure for judicial review, should a State wish to challenge disapproval 
of Us Plan (Sec. 109). 

Subpart 2 - Basic Grant 

The Basic Grant is the centerpiece of the Vocational Education 
Act. Most of the Part A funds-almost 70 percent-go to the States in 
the form of the basic grant. The Act lists 15 possible uses for the 
basic grant, ranging from general support for "vocational education 
programs" to support for particular programs, such as "energy education 
programs," and including such diverse uses as "work study" and "coop- 
erative education programs," "construction," "teachers' salaries," and 
special services, such as" "day care for children of students" or 
"placement services. "^^ 

States have complete discretion in deciding whether or not to use 
Federal funds for any of the authorized purposes. Furthermore, the 
authorized uses are so broad (e.g.. "vocational education programs") 
and so numerous that it is difficult to think of educational, training, 
or related purposes for which Federal funds could be appropriately used 
that would not be allowed. The regulations add only one restriction on 
the use of Subpart 2 funds; namely, that some funds must be used for 
displaced homemakers. It is important to recognize that the Act 
elsewhere encourages the use of Federal funds for particular purposes, 
such as extending and improving programs rather than maintaining 
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th«tn, but It does not provide specific mechanisms for realizing these 
purposes, as Is made clear In Chapters III and IX. 



Subpart 3 - Progrs^B laprovcMnt and Supportive Services 

Funds made available under Subpart 3 may be used for research, ex- 
emplary and Innovative programs, curriculum development, guidance and 
counseling, preservlce and Inservlce training, grants to overcome sex 
bias, and certain administrative costs. Activities funded under Pro- 
gram Improvement and Supportive Services are designed to keep the 
enterprise current and to Improve it. For example, they could enable a 
school to offer a program to meet a new occupational need by providing 
teacher training and curriculum development opportunities. These funds 
might be used to conduct research on effective ways of teaching disad- 
vantaged and handicapped students or. Indeed, on ways of reducing sex 
bias. Program Improvement and supportive service activities, there- 
fore, may serve to help realize all the goals of Federal policy. 

There Is only one restriction on the use of Subpart 3 funds; name- 
ly, 20 percent must be used for guidance and counseling services. 
Otherwise, States are free to allocate funds among the uses In any way 
they choose and may also choose not to spend funds on some authorized 
uses. Overcoming sex bias was a matter of considerable concern when 
the legislation was adopted in 1976. Yet, expenditures to achieve this 
objective are not mandated. As with the basic grant, the pursuit of 
certain activities or purposes is encouraged, but there are no accom- 
panying mechanisms that direct funds toward them. Thus, with the 
exception of the requirement to use Federal funds for counseling and 
guidance, the States are given complete discretion in the use of Sub- 
part 3 funds. 
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Subpirt 4 . Sptclal Progruis for tht Disadvantaged 

Funds under this Subpart are to be allocated by the States to 
areas "of high concentrations of youth unemployment and school drop- 
outs, and shall be used to pay the full cost of vocational education 
for disadvantaged persons" (Sec. 140(b)(1)). No restrictions are 
placed upon the use of these funds, but neither are there directions or 
even suggestions of a programmatic character. The absence of a match- 
ing requirement makes dear the Federal purpose of providing an Incen- 
tive to selected LEAs to provide programs for the disadvantaged. It 
win be recalled, however, that In fiscal year 1980 only $20 million 
were appropriated for Subpart 4. 

Subpart 5 - Constmr and HooMMklng Education Program 

Consumer and Homemaking Education (C4HE), to which Chapter VI Is 
devoted. Is the only program area treated categorically in the 1976 
Act. Federal vocational education policy has been concerned with home 
economics since Its Inception with the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. which 
provided funds for this and three other subject areas. 18 Funds 
appropriated under this subpart are distributed according to the fac- 
tors specified In the General Provisions, but there Is the additional 
requirement that one-third must be spent In economically depressed 
areas, a requirement designed to contribute to the Act's social goals. 
The Act lays out the preferred content of the field by listing six 
types of programs which may receive funding, as will be seen In Chapter 
VI. but does not restrict the uses of the funds to these six. It Is 
similarly permissive In encouraging, but not requiring, the achievement 
of certain program ends, such as "participation of both males and 
females to prepare for combining the roles of homemakers and wage 
earners, . . . elimination of sex stereotyping. . . . outreach programs 
for youth and adults. . . ." 
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The Federal resources actually spent in fiscal year 1979 to assist 
the States to achieve the many ends of Federal policy came to about 
$565 million, as Table I-l shows. It should be noted that the dollar 
amounts shown expended in this table do not conflict with those given 
earlier, which are for fiscal year 1980 and which show sums appropri- 
ated . In fiscal year 1979, the States and localities reported spending 
almost $6 billion for vocational education programs, but almost 
certainly spent more than that since they do not report alj[ vocational 
education expenditures. Thus, using reported expenditures, only 1 
dollar of Federal money was spent for about 10 State and local 
dollars. 

This ratio, however, should not be taken as a reliable measure of 
either the actual or potential influence that Federal policy can exert 
upon the vocational education enterprise. The cautionary note Is 
important because It is frequently asserted that Federal dollars are 
relatively too few to "leverage" the enterprise in the direction of 
attaining Federal goals. On balance, there is warrant for concluding 
that, in combination with the means adopted. Federal resources are too 
small in scale to achieve all of the several ends of Federal policy. 
This Is even true for those few States in which Federal dollars are a 
significant fraction of total vocational education expenditures, such 
as West Virginia and South Dakota. At the same time, it must also be 
said that the expenditures of Federal dollars on certain purposes--that 
is to say, certain parts of the legislat1on--are significant enough in 
relation to combined State and local expenditures to make a differ- 
ence. 

Disaggregating the national expenditure data by subpart and set- 
aside categories shows great variations in the ratios of State and 
local to Federal dollars, as Table I-l shows, from a high of 15 State 
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TABLE M 



RATIO Of FEDERAL TO STATE AND LOCAL EXPENDITURES! 
FOh PART A: STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 

FY 1979 
(IN THOUSANDS )2 



Federal State/Local Fed:S/L 

State Vocational Education 

^rogrms $565.107 $5.910.906 1:10.5 

Subpart 2 404,131 5,215,765 1:12.9 

Subpart 3 102.694 244,238 1: 2.4 

Set Asides Under 
Subparts 2~and 3 

Disadvantaged $104,954 $ 312,039 1: 3.0 

Handicapped 53,140 121,163 1:' 2!3 

3,879 17,402 1: 4.5 

Postsecondary and Adult 133,090 2,006,417 1:15.1 

Subpart 4 17,538 12,230 1: 0.7 

Subpart 5 40,741 438,671 1:10.8 

1. Expenditures do not Include unliquidated obligations. 

2. Because of rounding, the total Is not additive. 

Source: The Vocational Education Data System. 1979 
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and local dollars for every Federal dollar for expenditure on post- 
secondary and adult programs to a low of 70 State and local cents for 
every Federal dollar spent on special prograns for the disadvan- 
taged. 19 In general, the degree of the overmatch provides an Indi- 
cator of State and local priorities, and greater correspondence between 
Federal and combined Slate and local expenditures signal Federal 
priorities not yet fully shared by States and localities nationally. 

It should not be surprising that the Federal to State and local 
ratio is as low as It Is for Subpart 2, Basic Grants, for the expendi- 
tures are on "vocational education programs" In general, as well as for 
a range of more specialized objectives. However, substantial State and 
local overmatches should not automatically be taken to Indicate the 
absence of an Influence of a particular Federal priority within the 
scope of a subpart. Where the overmatch is low, the availability of 
Federal funds not only establishes an agenda for State and local activ- 
ities, as In the case of Program Improvement and Supportive Services 
and programs for disadvantaged and handicapped persons, but also 
accounts for an appreciable portion of total expenditures. 

A SUMMING UP 

The preceding sections have characterized Federal vocational edu- 
cation policy as having two overriding goals--one econpmic and the 
other social. These, It has been said, are to be achieved through 
1nstrumentals--processes, procedures, and programs--wh1ch In themselves 
constitute objectives. They seek to effect changes designed to Improve 
the Nation's vocational education enterprise. The actors making these 
changes are the States that apply for and receive Federal grants-in-aid 
and the recipients of Federal funds within the States. The preceding 
descriptions of the structure and substance of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, as amended, should have also made clear not only Its 
complexity but also Its contrasting features of permissiveness and 
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prescrlptlveness, which In turn suggest problem areas In the relation- 
ships between ends and means. 

The Amendments of 1976 became law on October 12th of that year. 
In a strict sense, they only became fully operational, first, with the 
enactment of the technical and other mendments of Public Law 95-40, 
adopted June 3, 1977, and then, with the Issuance of the consequent 
Rules and Regulations by the Office of Education on October 3, 1977. 
This means that States and localities have been responding to the last 
series of changes In the VEA for a relatively brief period of time. 
How key provisions of the 1976 legislation have been Implemented and 
what Influences they have exerted up to 1981 are the subject matter of 
later chapters, particularly II, III, iv, VI, and VIII. Chapter IX 
presents an overall assessment of the effectiveness of the 1976 
legislation In realizing the goals of Federal vocational education 
policy. 
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15. The Education Amendments of 1978 subsequently amended the General 
Education Provisions Act to require plans for all education pro- 
grams, Including vocational education. 

16. Senate Report, p. 68. 

17. A larger number of authorized uses can In fact be Identified. The 
15 uses, listed In the language of the Act (Sec. 120 (b)(1)), are 
as follows: (1) vocational education programs; (2) work-study 
programs as described In Section 121; (3) cooperative vocational 
education programs as described in Section 122; (4) energy educa- 
tion programs as described in Section 123; (5) construction of 
area vocational education school facilities; (6) support of full 
time personnel to perform the duties described In Section 104(b); 
(/) the provision of stipends, subject to the restriction contain- 
ed In paragraph (2), which shall not exceed reasonable amounts as 
prescribed by the Commissioner, pursuant to regulations, for stu- 
dents entering or alreacly enrolled In vocational education pro- 
grams. If those students have acute economic needs which cannot be 
met under work-stu4y programs; (8) placement services for students 
Who have successfully completed vocational education programs, 
subject to the restriction contained In paragraph (2); (9) Indus- 
trial arts programs which such programs will assist In meeting the 
purposes of this Act; (10) support services for women who enter 
programs designed to prepare Individuals for employment In Jobs 
which have been traditionally limited to men. Including counseling 
as to the nature of such programs and the difficulties which may 
be encountered by women In such programs, and Job development and 
job follow-up services; (11) day care services for children of 
students In secondary and postsecondary vocational education pro- 
grams; (12) vocational education for: (1) persons who had solely 
been homemakers but who now, because of dissolution of marriage, 
must seek employment; (11) persons who are single heads of house- 
holds and who lack adequate Job skills; (ill) persons who are cur- 
rently homemakers and part-time workers but wish to secure a full- 
time Job; and (1v) women who are now in Jobs which have been tra- 
ditionally considered Jobs for females and who wish to seek em- 
ployment In Job araas which have not been traditionally considered 
Jobs for females, and men who are now In Jobs which have tradi- 
tionally been considered Job areas for males and who wish to seek 
employment In Job areas which have not been traditionally consid- 
ered Job areas for males; (13) construction and operation of 
residential vocational schools as described In Section 124; (14) 
provision of vocational training through arrangements with private 
vocational training Institutions where such private Institutions 
can make a significant contribution to attaining the objectives of 
the State plan, and can provide substantially equivalent training 
at a lesser cost, or can provide equipment or services not 
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fi* ] ]*c^" pubic institutions; «nd (15) subject to the provL 
sions of Section 111, the costs of supervision «nd «(*n1n1str«t1on 
Ll[°f*! "f education programs by eligible recipients, and State 
administration of the 5-year plan submitted pursuant to Section 
ino *"""*^ program plan submitted pursuant to Section 

108, except that not more than 80 per centum of the *iiount of 
payments determined under Section Hi for such purposes shall be 
made from grants under this subpart. 

Under the Smith-Hughes Act (P.L. 64-347), Federal funds could be 
spent for four subject areas: agriculture. Industry, trade, and 
home economics. 

The matching funds reported for the disadvantaged and handicapped 
set aside may be artificially low. The matching ratios are often 
limited by the stringent reporting requirements. Some recipients 
may report only what Is necessary to meet the guidelines or match 
requirements. Consequently, reported matching requirements are 
very likely to be conservative. 
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CHARTER IK VOCATIOML EDUCATION FUNDS: 
ALLOCATION PROVISIONS 



Iiitroductloii 

Vocat1on«l «ducu«on offered In public schools, both secondary «nd 
post secondary , obtains its operating Income from Federal, State, and 
local governments. In th€ case of Federal funds provided through 
appropriation acts, the money flowi first to the State, then from the 
State to the local level, and finally to the educational Institution. 
Federal Vocational Education Act funds, for example, are available to 
the school after being processed by the U.S. Department of Education 
and by both the State education agency (SEA) and local education agency 
(LEA). Each has a hand In affecting the ultimate distribution of funds 
to the schools and each retains part of the allocation for expenditures 
on administration and supportive services. State funds for vocational 
education go to the LEA, which allocates them among Its schools. Local 
funds are allocated to schools for vocational education programs by 
LEAs. Other funds for meeting operating costs are derived from tuition 
charges and, less commonly, from private sources. 

In addition, other Federal funds for operating expenditures reach 
districts and schools from regional, local, or State sources. CETA 
funds* for Instance, may flow from a prime sponsor either to a LEA or 
directly to a school. Appalachian Regional Development Act funds may 
reach a school directly from the Commission. 

Each level of government Influences school practices by Its 
decisions on the flow and use of funds. Thus, each level acts as a 
control center for realizing national goals. In one way or another, 
each level Is constrained by the law and the consequent rules and 
regulations with respect to how It distributes and uses funds. 
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Issues «nd Caveats 



The funds that are allocated to the states and territories through 
the Vocational Education Act form the basis for achieving the purposes 
of the Act. The only means at ths disposal of the Federal Government 
(besides barring discriminatory practices' by law) are dependent upon 
the acceptance of funds by the States and the Implicit agreement to 
distribute and to use the funds In accordance with the Act. Therefore, 
many of the critical mechanisms In the law have to do with how the 
Federal dollars are distributed . 

The distribution of funds by the Federal Government to the States 
and territories has been remarkably noncontroverslal . Since the proce- 
dure Is quite explicit, there are no problems of Interpretation or 
Implementation. The consequences of each particular formula chosen 
seem acceptable to those who do not benefit as well as to those who 
do. 

The required distribution of Federal funds by the States has 
proved difficult to Implement. Problems in implementation have been 
attributed to ambiguity, conflicting purposes within the Act. the 
inability of the Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) to 
Interpret and provide adequate guidance to the States, and the 
limitations of the data. The purpose of this chapter and the next is 
to examine the consequences of the policies, to go beyond administra- 
tive issues to find out what effects policies have on funds available 
to local districts and institutions and on services available to 
students. Two frameworks have been selected for examining the 
distribution and the 'jse of funds and resources. 

The first framework, covered in this chapter, is based on the dis- 
tribution procedures set out in the law. It is appropriate to look at 
the actual distribution of funds with respect, first, to each of the 
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factors ln the law that must Influence the distribution of funds and. 
second, to the procedures used. The factors Include median per capita 
income and population by age groupings for the Federal-to-State formu- 
la; for Intrastate distribution, they Include relative financial abili- 
ty and concentration of low Income families or Individuals; In the case 
of postsecondary Institutions, they may Include concentration of in- 
dividuals for whom the costs of education are high, efforts to serve 
areas that are economically depressed or that have high rates of unem- 
ployment and are unable to provide for their own needs, and efforts to 
serve areas Introducing new programs for new and anerglng occupations. 
This discussion will further Illuminate the structural analysis of the 
formulas which was provided In The Interim Report by describing the 
consequences of the distributional requirements of the law. It will 
address questions such as: 

1. Which States benefit and which do not from the Federal 
formul a? 

2. What effect does each of the required Intrastate factors 
have on the actual allocations to recipients? 

3. What shifts in distribution have occurred since the 
implementation of the 1976 law? 

The second framework, treated in Chapter III. is based on the 
mandate. Section 523(b) of the Education Amendments of 1976 asked the 
NIE to study the distribution of vocational education dollars in terms 
of "services, occupations, target populations, enrollments, and 
educational and governmental levels." 

The quantitative data presented in this chapter are designed to 
describe patterns and trends, and should not be used to evaluate the 
relative performances of individual States. Although the fiscal year 
1979 VEOS data are the most carefully collected bits of information on 
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vocational education available to date, they do have certain limita- 
tions. A few of the most obvious follow. 

(1) The VEOS enrollment figures, while more precise than ever 
before, still represent students with a wide range of hours of exposure 
to vocational education Instruction. They do not Indicate full-time 
equivalents. It can safely be assumed that students m occupational ly 
specific programs receive more vocational education Instruction than 
students who are not In occupati onally specific programs, but exact 
values cannot be be ascribed to degree of participation. Furthermore. 
States may use varying criteria for determining who is in an occupa- 
tlonal program. 

(2) The figures on enrollments of target populations Include only 
those for whom services were purchased with the set-aside funds, not 
all who were served. Districts may have served handicapped or disad- 
vantaged students but chosen not to apply for the set-aside funds, and 
thus the students were not "counted." 

(3) Due to the stringent reporting requirements, matching State 
and local funds may. in some Instances, be reported only to the level 
of the law. Therefore, they probably do not reflect the true State and 
local expenditures. It is doubtful, for example, that States such as 
West Virginia or Vermont actually match postsecondary and adult expend- 
itures by less than 2 State and local dollars to every Federal dollar. 
This would Indicate an annual total expenditure of less than $50 per 
student, hardly enough for an adequate education. 

The data analyzed by the University of California also have limi- 
tations, although they are generally the same limitations that States 
are faced with when designing formulas. Unemployment rates, for exam- 
ple, are county figures rather than LEA rates except in the large 
cities. Measures of concentration of low-income families or 
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individuals, such as numbers of students from AFOC families or students 
eligible for Title I. are proxies, since actual counts by LEA are not 
available. Measures may vary from State to State. Furthermore, the 
study of secondary districts was limited to 12 States and the study of 
postsecondary institutions was limited to 6 States. These were not 
selected randomly; they Include the five "core" States, common to all 
elements of the study, and others representing less populated States in 
each region of the country. 

The Distribution of VEA Funds to the States 

The first distribution point is Federal, where the Department of 
Education controls the flow of appropriated monies to the States and 
territories. The requirements in the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
as amended, for the distribution of Federal dollars _to the States. 1n 
contrast to the requirements for distribution b^ the States, are 
relatively straightforward. From 1917 until 1963 Federal dollars were 
allocated to every State according to specific populations, e.g.. 
rural, farm, urban, for the different occupational subjects specified 
In the law. 

Since 1963. the appropriations for individual programs have been 
consolidated Into grants for all vocational education occupational 
programs. The present Federal formula is based on the age groups in a 
State's population, rather than on place of residence, and on income 
factors. The law sets aside small shares of the appropriation for 
American Indians and the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee. The remainder is alloted to the States, on the basis of 50 
percent according to their populations between the ages of 15 and 19, 
20 percent according to their populations between the ages of 20 and 
24. 15 percent according to their populations between the ages of 25 
and 65. and 15 percent according to their populations between the ages 
of 15 and 65. 
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The amounts allotted according to population groups are modified 
by the median Income of each State. This Is done by adjusting by a 
factor--! minus 0.5 times a ratio which Is the per capita Income for 
the State divided by the per capita Income for the United States. A 
condition placed on the factor Is that no State can have an adjustment 
factor of more than 20 percent above or below the national average. In 
other words, a State whose median Income Is the same as the national 
average would be 0.5. A poor State would have a factor greater than 
0.5. but no more than 0.6. A wealthy State would have a factor smaller 
than 0.5. but not less than 0.4. In no case can the allotment for a 
State be less than Its allotment In fiscal year 1976. 

The provisions governing the distribution of Federal funds to the 
States, first adopted by the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
represent three major changes from previous legislation. One, the 
funds appropriated for occupational areas are consolidated Into grants 
that are not designated for particular occupational areas. This change 
gives the States more flexibility In the use of Federal dollars with 
respect to occupations, presumably enabling them to be more responsive 
to labor market demands by deemphasi z1 ng traditional programs, such as 
vocational agriculture and C4HE, and by supporting occupational pro- 
grams for new and emerging Industries. A second major change is the 
shift from population factors based on place of residence to age 
groups, with weights assigned to each group so as to indicate the voca- 
tional education needs of a State's total population. The weights 
assune that the youngest age group, 15-19. accounts for slightly more 
than half of the total need for vocational education. The third 
change, adjusting by an income factor, compensates in part for a 
State's lack of fiscal capacity to provide vocational education pro- 
grams adequate in number and quality. 
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The Consequences of the Federal Fornula 



The Federal distribution Is far easier to analyze than the States' 
distributions; funds follow predictable and Identifiable patterns. The 
population factor Is relatively weak In Its effect on the per capita 
State allotments, but differences among States do Influence the flow of 
funds. Since the formula favors younger populations, the major effects 
are due to differences among States that Influence the proportion of 
youth in the State, such as migration patterns and proportion of minor- 
ity populations. The birth rates of minority populations have been 
higher than those of nonminority populations in recent years, and 
therefore States with large minority populations have larger youth 
populations. Similarly, States with large immigration of young people 
benefit from the current population formula. The southeastern States 
and the western States had the largest proportions of youth, according 
to the 1977 census. The northeastern States had the smallest. 

The adjustment factor is much more powerful than the population 
factor in reassigning the Federal dollars among States and territories. 
It was introduced in 1963 with the intent of equalizing resources 
available for vocational education among the States and territories. 
Despite the limits placed on the factor by the constant, which is set 
at 0.5, and by the minimum and maximum, which are set at 20 percent 
below and above the national median, the effect is significant. Median 
per capita income, the factor used to adjust the allotment, is not only 
a measure of a State's relative wealth but also indicates its relative 
cost of living. States with low costs tend to have low wage scales and 
appear comparatively poorer in terms of median income. Low per capita 
income, however, may not necessarily reflect fewer or poorer services. 
Low costs are most closely associated with southern States and rural 
States and, as would be expected, the adjustment formula does favor 
those States at the expense of urban, northern States (see Table 
II-l). 
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The 10 States with the highest adjustment factors (with one excep- 
tion) are southern. The 10 states with the lowest adjustment factors 
are urbanized and/or northern. The high factor States, with the excep- 
tion of New Mexico, have relatively low costs of living, as reflected 
by average teachers' salaries In 1978-79. Conversely, the low factor 
States have high costs of living, judging by average teachers' salaries 
(see Table II-2). Further, the 10 highest factor States all have 
larger percentages of rural populations than all the low factor States 
except Alaska. 

The limits of 0.4 and 0.6 on the adjustment factor affected 6 
States, the District of Columbia, and all the territories in fiscal 
year 1978. Alabama, Arkansas. Mississippi. New Mexico. South Carolina, 
and the territories were limited to a factor of 0.6. At the low end." 
Alaska and the District of Columbia were limited to 0.4. In addition, 
three of the territories had their allotments Increased to the minimum 
of $200,000. 

It Is clear that the Federal formula does not operate, nor is It 
Intended to operate, as an Incentive to Increase the States' Investment 
In vocational education. The States and territories receive their 
allotments regardless of how many students are enrolled and regardless 
of what effort they themselves make to support and improve vocational 
education. The use of a population-based formula means that States 
with large program enrollments receive less per enrollee than States 
with less extensive programs, and there Is a negative, though not 
significant, correlation between Federal funds per capita and State and 
1 ocal funds per capi ta. 

Further. j_f the formula is Intended to compensate for lack of 
fiscal capacity-to increase the resources of States that are presumed 
to be less able to provide the services they need-then Incane may not 
be the proper measure. Personal Income Is only one source of revenue 
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ADJUSTMENT FACTORS FOR FEDERAL FORMULA. FY 1979 



States with Factors That 
Increase Their Allotment 
by More Than 10% 



States with Factors That 
Decrease Their Allotment 
by More Than 10% 



Al abama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mississippi 
New Mexico 



North Carol ina 
Okl ahoma 
South Carol ina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Vermont 
West Virginia 



Alaska 
Cal i fornia 
Connecticut 
Del aware 
Hawaii 



Illinois 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New York 
District of 
Col umbia 



Source: Office of Vocational and Adult Education 



TABLE 11-2 

INDEXl OF AVERAGE TEACHERS' SALARIES, 1978-1979. 
AND INDEX OF PERCENT RURAL POPULATION. 1970 



Ten Highest Factor States 



Ten Lowest Factor States 







Index of 




Index of 


Rural 




Sal aries 


Population 


Alabama 


82 


157 


Arkansas 


70 


189 


Kentucky 


84 


180 


Louisiana 


95 


128 


Maine 


81 


186 


Mi ssi sslppi 


73 


209 


New Mexico 


105 


114 


South Carol ina 


80 


198 


Tennessee 


81 


155 


West Virginia 


84 


230 


United States 


100 


100 



Index of 
Index of Rural 
Salaries Population 



Al aska 


157 


195 


Cal i fornia 


121 


34 


Connecticut 


102 


89 


Delaware 


97 


105 


Hawai 1 


122 


64 


Illinois 


108 


14 


Maryl and 


112 


88 


Nevada 


101 


72 


New Jersey 


109 


42 


New York 


125 


54 


United States 


100 


100 



1. The Indices represent the ratio of the State average to the U.S. 
average. 

Source: Digest of Education Statistics. 1980 
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available for education. Texas and Louisiana, for example, have large 
amounts of revenue from oil production, yet are below the national 
median per capita Income. There appears to be little correlation be- 
tween median per capita Income and tax effort. Of the 10 highest fac- 
tor States, all but Maine made a tax effort below the national average 
in 1977. Of the 10 lowest factor States. 7 made a tax effort above the 
national average In the same year. Therefore the formula directs funds 
preferentially toward States that have lower tax burdens (see 
Table II-3). The States receiving the reduced allotments frequently 
are those already heavily burdened by taxes. 

It Is also clear that dollars do not flow preferentially to States 
with high unemployment rates, another factor In intrastate formulas. 
According to Department of Labor statistics for April 1978, 7 of the 10 
highest factor States had unemployment rates below the national aver- 
age. Six of the 10 lowest factor States had unemployment rates above 
the national average. 

Alternatives 

The Federal formula Is an Instrument of Federal policy and can 
quite effectively Influence the flow of Federal funds to the States. 1 
Other distribution rules for allocating Federal VEA funds are possible 
without unduly complicating the process. The simplest change would be 
fine-tuning the formul a--adjust1ng the constants in the formula, the 
weights assigned to the different segments of the population, or the 
constant in the adjustment factor. A more substantive change would be 
to change the measures in the formula. For example, "population" could 
be changed to vocational education enrollment, counts of target popula- 
tions could be used, or some measure of need could be used, such as tax 
effort. A third, even more extensive revision would be to design a new 
formula to achieve a different purpose, such as supporting States with 
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TABLE 11-3 



UNEMPLOYMENT RATES AND INDEXl OF TAX EFFORT 



Highest Fa ctor States Lowest Factor States 



Un 


Percent 
empl oyment 

Rates 

1979 


Index of 
Tax 

Effort 
1977 


Percent 
Unemployment 
Rates 
1979 


Index of 
Tax 

Effort 
1977 


Alabama 


6.7 


79 


Alaska 


10.0 


106 


Arkansas 


5.5 


79 


California 


6.2 


120 


Kentucky 


4.7 


81 


Connecticut 


5.1 


100 


Louisiana 


5.4 


76 


Delaware 


7.3 


79 


Maine 


6.9 


101 


District of 


7.8 


120 








Columbia 






Mississippi 


5.5 


96 


Hawaii 


6.8 


115 


New Mexico 


5.8 


79 


Illinois 


5.2 


96 


South Carolina 


5.2 


87 


Nevada 


5.1 


63 


Tennessee 


4.6 


83 


New Jersey 


5.7 


110 


West Virginia 


6.6 


78 


New York 


6.7 


162 


United States 


5.8 


100 


United States 


5.8 


100 



1. The index represents the State's tax effort to the average 
national tax effort. 

Sources: Employment and Earnings . June 1979, Bureau of Labor Statis- 

tics, U.S. Department of Labor 

Hal stead and Wei den, Tax Wealth in Fifty States: 1977 
Supplement 
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high rates of unemployment or supporting specific occupations or 
industries. 

Shifting the population weights to give more weight to older 
populations would have the effect of redistributing funds from some 
rural States to some urban States, although none of the changes would 
be very large. By giving greater weight to the 25-64 stratum and the 
20-24 stratum, for example, allocations to New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Mississippi, and North Dakota would be reduced, and allocations to the 
District of Columbia, California, Florida, and New York would be in- 
creased. Decreasing the constant would depress the effect of median 
Income and would distribute proportionally more funds to the States 
with higher than average per capita incomes; increasing the constant 
would exaggerate the effect of median income and provide more funds 
proportionally to States with lower than average per capita incomes and 
fewer funds to States with higher than average incomes. 

Another change would be to replace per capita median income with a 
measure of effort, such as education revenues per personal Income, or 
vocational education expenditures per personal Income, rather than 
capacity. Using vocational education expenditures divided by personal 
income as a measure of effort would favor the more industrialized and 
higher spending States such as Massachusetts, Washington, Illinois, New 
York, and North Carolina. Those losing the most VEA dollars per capita 
would be rural States, such as Wyoming, Arkansas, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. 

In general, measures that take into account the cost of providing 
vocational education, such as education revenues or vocational educa- 
tional expenditures, would dramatically shift funds towards the States 
with larger percentages of metropolitan populations and away from the 
rural States. Using vocational education expenditures would favor the 
more industrialized urban States. 
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Another kind of alteration that could be made In the formula Mould 
be to change the mathematical relationship between per capita Income 
and the adjustment factor. The current formula produces a linear re- 
lationship between the median Income and the adjustment factor. Other 
mathematical relatlonshps would produce different effects. For exam- 
ple. If the factor were simply the national per capita Income divided 
by the State's median per capita Income, the very poorest States would 
receive proportionally more than they do now and the very wealthiest 
would receive less. The way In which the per capita Income, or some 
similar measure of need, Is mathematically Incorporated Into the allot- 
ment formula would affect the outcomes. The relationship could, for 
example, either exaggerate effects at the extreme conditions and more 
highly concentrate the funds In areas of greatest need or It could 
depress the effects on the poorest States. 

The equalization of fiscal capacity-using the Federal money to 
equalize the resources available for vocational education across 
States--1s an Implicit goal of the current Federal -to-State fonnula. 
However, funds could be distributed to compensate for the needs of In- 
dividuals, not school districts. Funds might be distributed according 
to the number of people with special needs such as the disadvantaged or 
the limited English-proficient. Or the goal might be more explicitly 
economic, such as distributing funds to States with high unemployment 
rates or to States with changing economics requiring new Job skills. 

If, for example, the number of disadvantaged were used, allotments 
would be dependent on the measure chosen, but If a uniform Income level 
for "disadvantaged" were chosen It would still favor the southern and 
rural States. If, alternatively, AFDC eligibility were chosen It would 
probably still shift funds to the South but would favor the States with 
large central city populations at the expense of the rural States, 
where many poor do not apply for AFDC.2 The use of unemployment 
rates to distribute funds would favor the northeastern States, probably 
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at the expense of the ♦western and southern States. In contrast, dis- 
tributing the funds according to some measure of changing occupational 
skills, assuming that a measure could be devised, would very likely 
favor the western and southern States, where new Industry has higher 
rates of growth. 

The Distribution of VEA Fumis by the States 

States, which represent the second declslo.i point in the distribu- 
tion of funds, are responsible for the allocation of their Federal 
grants to local education agencies and other eligible recipients 
(OERs). Prior to 1976. Federal legislation g^ve the States and terri- 
tories a great deal of discretion in distributing their allotments 
among their eligible recipients. The 1968 amendments to the Vocational 
Education Act required the States to give "due consideration" to the 
relative finanical ability of particular LEAs within the State, partic- 
ularly those in economically depressed areas and those with high rates 
of unemployment, to the relative needs of a!) population groups, and to 
the "extra" costs of programs, services, and activities provided by 
LEAS. Although the intent to direct Federal funds toward communities 
with the greatest fiscal needs and with populations with special needs 
was clear, there were few requirements for implementation. 

In drafting the 1976 amendments, the Congress concluded that the 
funds were not being distributed as it wished and prescribed, more 
precisely than ever before, how Federal funds were to be distributed 
.intrastate. After the 1976 legislation was adopted, the subsequent 
rules, regulations, and interpretations by BOAE required the States to 
show, with examples, "the extent to which the resulting distribution is 
consistent with the objectives of the law."^ 

Specifically, the 1976 law requires States to give priority to 
appl icants that; 
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J?^"'** in econon?c«lly depressed «re<s «nd 
«re«$ with high rates of unemployment, «nd are unable to 
provide the resources necessary to meet the vocational 
education needs of those areas without Federal assistance, 
and 

(2) propose programs which are new to the area to be 
served and which are designsvi to meet new and emerginq 
manpower needs and job oppo r tin i ties in the area and, 'where 
relevant, in the States and the Nation. 

The law further requires Stites to use, as the two most important 
factors in allocating funds: 

(1) in the case of local educational agencies, the rela- 
tive financial ability of such agencies to provide the re- 
sources necessary to meet the need for vocational education 
in the areas they service and the relative number or concen- 
tration of low-income families or Individuals within such 
agencies, and (II) in the case of other eligible recipients, 
the relative financial ability of such recipients to provide 
thejjresources necessary to initiate or maintain vocational 
eduiat on programs to meet the needs of their students and 
the relative number or concentration of students whom they 
serve whose education imposes higher than average costs, such 
as handicapped students, students from low- income families, 
and students from families in which English is not the 
dominant language. 

Subsequent regulations and interpretations by BOAE set forth mea- 
sures that could serve as proxies for the priority conditions and the 
factors and the requirement for a formula in which they are used. 
Level per pupil funding among districts was prohibited as ft was In 
1968, but BOAE went further by requiring examples of the difference 
between per pupil distribution in the wealthiest and the poorest dis- 
tricts.^ 

The distributional requirements reflect two distinct goals. One 
Is to compensate for the lack of ability on the part of eligible recip- 
ients to provide vocational education programs of high quality out of 
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their own resources. The use of relative financial ability, concentra- 
tion of poverty, and unemployment rates and economic depression in dis- 
tricts with insufficient resources as factors influencing the distribu- 
tion of funds presumably directs relatively more dollars to districts 
with fewer resources. The second goal Is to Improve the economic con- 
dition of areas, particularly those that are depressed. The law gives 
priority to districts with high rates of unemployment or those in areas 
designated as depressed, with inadequate resources to provide for their 
vocational education needs, and to those making efforts to meet the 
demands for workers In new and emerging fields of employment. 

States are by no means restricted to the four factors in the law, 
only to the relative importance of e-ach in limiting recipients and in 
weighting the flow of funds. They may also use other economic, social, 
and demographic factors as long as they relate to the need for voca- 
tional education. Other factors typically introduced by States include 
measures of secondary student dropout rates (e.g., Oregon, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming), measures of program quality or effectiveness 
(e.g., Idaho, Illinois, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire), and measures 
of degree of sex equity (e.g., Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hamp- 
shire). Further, some States use counts of the populations targeted 
for set-aside funds as distributional criteria (e.g., California, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, and Wyoming). Thus, the set asides not 
only prescribe the j^se of funds, they also influence the flow of funds 
to districts in some States. 



There are two other requirements that apply selectively to the 
appropriations for Subpart 4, Special Programs for the Disadvantaged, 
and Subpart 5, Consumer and Homemaking Education. The Subpart 4 funds, 
in addition to the criteria already described, must give priority to 
applicants with high concentrations of youth unemployment and school 
dropouts. (These two factors must also be used in the distribution of 
Subpart 2 funds that are used for either cooperative programs or work- 
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study programs.) Subpart 5 of the Act requires that one-third of the 
funds allotted to the States for Consumer and Homemaklng Education must 
be used by recipients In economically depressed areas. 

Each of the factors reflects some form of need: the wealth fac- 
tors reflect a district's need for operating funds, and the economic 
factors reflect a community's need for different, or simply more, job 
skills. Although It Is fairly clear what sorts of districts are 
Intended to benefit from each factor, how to measure and scale each and 
then to formulate them to produce a single allocation Is not clear. 
Despite the regulations and 4 years of clarifying memos from the OVAE. 
States still do not always know what Is expected of them. 

The factors that Influence the distribution of funds that are 
Included In the Act were assembled piecemeal In 1976 with no apparent 
analysis of how they would Interact or simulation to detentilne their 
effects when combined. Although the goals and consequences of a single 
factor are quite predictable, the consequences of any fontiula which 
must Incorporate all four are not Intuitive, and It Is not clear wheth- 
er the goal represented by each of the criteria Is being achieved. The 
OVAE has never been able to judge the effectiveness of the fontiulas, 
only the effectiveness with respect to one particular measure. Conse- 
quently, their analyses have been limited to evidence of level or 
near-level funding patterns and comparing selected recipients. Only 
with the use of statistical methods can the Independent effect of each 
variable on the resulting distribution be measured. 

Cons«qutncts of State Foniulis 

The Interim Report of this Study analyzed the process by which 
States distribute funds to local recipients In terms of clarity. Inter- 
nal consistency, sensitivity to changes, and adequacy of the data used. 
The University of California evaluated and compared various 
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distributional models In use during 1978-79. They suggested that 
certain types of procedures might produce results that more effectively 
met the Intent of the Act than others. In order to test these Ideas, 
and other theories about the effects of the distributional process made 
on the basis of an examination of the laws, the formulas, and the 
Implementation processes at the Federal and State levels for 1978-79. 
they examined data In 12 States. 6 The expenditures of Federal and. 
where available. State and local funds were analyzed with respect to 
three of the factors In the law that were generally Included In State 
procedures, with respect to concentration of target populations, and 
with respect to other measures not specifically mentioned but which 
could illuminate the effect of distribution process-geographic 
location and concentration of minority populations. The methodology Is 
described in more detail in the University of California's report to 



Means of Analysis. Two methods were used to examine the effects 
of three factors used in most States' allocation formulas. The first 
was to find the independent effect of a factor on the distribution of 
funds to determine whether a systematic, linear relationship between a 
characteristic of a recipient and its expenditures exists. ^ This 
test asks whether a change in a factor significantly changes the allo- 
cation among recipients if all of the other factors included in the 
analysis are held constant. 

If in a given formula, each factor is represented by a properly 
scaled, linear measure and the factors are weighted and added to one 
another (as OVAE suggests in its draft manuals on the implementation of 
funding formulas), this test yields a statistically significant effect 
for each factor. If an effect is not detected, it means that no order- 
ly or systematic relationship between the factor and the allocation 
could be found with any degree of reasonable confidence. It does not 
mean that there was no relationship. Many high need districts may have 
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received more dollars per pupil than low need districts, but it did not 
happen consistently or systematically enough so that it could be stated 
with confidence that a change in a factor caused a change in the allo- 
cations. This test will be referred to simply as the "independent 
effect." 

In the second test, the expenditures per pupil are ranked with 
respect to each factor and then separated into approximate quartiles so 
that about 25 percent of the students are in the lowest quartile. 25 
percent of the students are in the low-mid quartile. 25 percent are in 
the high-mid quartile. and 25 percent are in the high quartile. The 
largest city has been omitted from the analysis so that its large 
enrollment will not distort the test. (The largest city would fill up 
an entire quartile in some States.) The test asks whether districts 
with greater need receive proportionally more dollars than districts 
with lesser need. 

The ratio of the average expenditures per pupil in the quartile 
composed of high need districts to the average expenditures per pupil 
in the quartile composed of low need districts is computed. A ratio of 
more than 1 indicates that the average pupil expenditures in the "high 
need" quartile is higher than the average expenditures per pupil in the 
"low need" quartile. The comparisons are of average expenditures only. 
Even with a ratio of more than 1, some "high need" districts may 
receive fewer dollars per pupil than some of the "low need" districts. 
Further, other factors also influence the ratio, so one cannot say 
whether the particular factor under consideration is causing the 
differences in expenditures. Thus, although this is a statistically 
imperfect test, it is important because it does indicate whether or not 
the funds generally flow in the desired direction with respect to a 
mandated factor. This test will be referred to as the "ratio" test. 

Relative Financial Ability. The regulations designate two 
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acceptable measures for relative financial ability (RFA) of local 
education agencies. One. assessed property value. 1s the measure of 
fiscal capacity most frequently used in State aid formulas. The other 
is a measure of effort, computed by dividing tax revenue per capita by 
Income per capita. The second of these two measures 1s very rarely 
chosen, since Income data for school districts Is only available 1n 
those few States where school districts are coterminous with county 
boundaries. A similar problem exists even for the first measure: 
total population Is often unknown for a school district and. therefore. 
Instead of property wealth per caplta-the measure mandated by the 
regulations-States often use property wealth per ' average dally 
attendance or membership. 

When the Independent effects on secondary districts were tested In 
11 States, none showed a significant Independent effect of RFA on Fed- 
eral expenditures per student (see Table II-4). In other words. In no 
State did RFA have a systematic effect on the distribution of Federal 
funds, after taking Into account unemployment rates, location, and con- 
centrations of poverty, minority, and target populations. Similarly, 
an analysis of the allocations to postsecondary institutions In 6 
States Indicated no significant systematic effect of RFA (see Table 
II-5). 

In 9 of the 12 States examined, the property-poor secondary dis- 
tricts received more Federal funds per student than the property-rich 
secondary districts. In four States-Colorado. South Dakota. Utah, and 
Washlngton-the poorer districts received at least 80 percent more per 
student than the richer districts; 1n two States. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, the wealthy districts received significantly more per student 
than the poor districts; and In Florida and California there was little 
difference In the average expenditures. A pattern 1s not evident in 
the expenditure of State and local funds. Ir. -Ue of nine States In 
which data were available, the wealthiest districts spent slightly more 
VEA funds per student than the poorest districts. 
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TABLE 1 1 -4 



REUTIONSHIP BETWEEN RELATIVE FINANCIAL ABILITY AND THE OUTLAYS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS, SECONDARY DISTRICTS. FY 1979 



Ratio of "poorest" quartlle^ 
to "wealthiest" quartlle 



State 

Cal 1 fornia 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 

New York 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 



Independent Effect^ 



No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 



Federal 


State 


Outlays 


Local 0 


1.05 


0.94 


1.81 


0.99 


1.00 


1.25 


1.21 


0.93 


1.25 


1.35 


0.37 




1.38 


0.95 


0.56 




7.24 


1.79 


1.22 




2.44 


1.20 


2.02 


0.98 



1. The Independent effect Is the regression coefficient tested for 
statistical significance. 

2. "Poorest" quartlle is comprised of those districts with the lowest 
RFA that Include approximately 25 percent of the vocational educa- 
tion enrollment. The "wealthiest" quartlle Is comprised of those 
districts with the highest RFA that Include approximately 25 per- 
cent of the vocational education enrollment. 

Source: Benson and Hoachlander, The Distribution of Federal Funds Un - 
der the Vocational Education Art: Interstate and Intras"tate 
A1 locations 
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TABLE 1 1 -5 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DISTRIBUTION FACTORS AND THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION OUTLAYS FOR POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
IN SIX STATES. FY 1979 



Cal 1 fornia 
Colorado 
Florida 
ininols 
Kansas 

Pennsylvania 



Factor; 



Cal 1 fornia 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Pennsylvania 



Factor ; 



Ratlo^ 
Federal Outlays 



Ratio 

State and Local Outlays 



Relative Financial Ability 
0.94 
0.60 
0.40 
1.20 
6.50 
0.31 



1.09 
1.36 

0.93 
2.50 



Concentration of Low Income Families 

1-34 1.07 

2.46 2.26 
1.63 

0.70 0.77 

5.28 0.94 
0.50 



Factor: Unemployment Rates 

California 1.99 

Colorado 1.91 

Florida 1.31 

Illinois 1.91 

Kansas 1.90 

Pennsylvania 1.30 



1.08 
1.40 

0.71 



1. 



Ratio Is the average per pupil expenditure for the quartlle of stu- 
dents In districts most In need with respect to the factor for the 
quartlle of students In districts least in need. 



Source: University of California, 1981 
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Ratios of allocations to postsecondary Institutions were examined 
In 6 States. In 4 States, the average VEA expenditure In the wealthi- 
est districts was higher than the average VEA expenditures In the 
poorest districts. Only Kansas spent significantly more VEA dollars 
per student In poor districts (see Table II-5). 

The evidence from the tests leads to the finding that, at both the 
secondary and postsecondary levels, relative financial ability, as used 
by the States examine d, did not have a systematic or consistent effect 
on the allocation of funds . 

Applicants In E conomically Depressed Areas and with High Rates 
of Unemplo.yment. Although two separate priority factors, location in 
an economically depressed area and rates of unemployment, are mentioned 
In one section of the law, the first has proved to be of little value 
for assigning priorities to recipients. The most readily available and 
thus most commonly used measure, the Economic Development Administra- 
tion's definition of economically depressed areas, now includes about 
85 percent of the Nation's population. Therefore, it cannot be used to 
differentiate among school districts, and OVAE has ruled that a more 
discriminating measure must be used. Most States have turned to 
unemployment rates alone to satisfy that section of the law. Thus only 
the consequences of unemployment rates can be analyzed statistically. 

The factor is supposed to be further restricted to applicants "un- 
able to provide the necessary resources to meet the needs for voca- 
tional education." This, too, has proved unmanageable, and most States 
have ignored the condition entirely, apparently assuming that by 
Including relative financial ability in their formulas, they are taking 
need into account. The language of the Act, however, suggests that the 
priority only applies to districts actually unable to adequately 
support programs. 
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Another problem States face In Implementing this requirement Is 
that unemployment rates, like Income, are not available by school dis- 
trict and therefore county data must be used. County figures obscure 
differences among school districts within counties. However, since 
employment opportunities are not limited by the boundaries of a school 
district, there Is some justification for accepting this measure 
despite the lack of district data. 

Both tests were appl led to unemployment rates to learn their 
effect on Federal expenditures (see Table II -5). The Independent 
effect, tested In 11 States, was significant In only l--I111no1s. In 
the other 10, unemployment rates had no Independent and systematic 
effect on the expenditure of VEA funds. Of the four States in which 
postsecondary distributions were tested, two States showed significant 
effect (see Table II-6). 

The ratio test, the average Federal expenditures in secondary 
districts in the quartile with a high unemployment rate compared to the 
average Federal expenditures in secondary districts in the quartile 
with the lowest unemployment rate, showed different results. Of 16 
States exam1ned--12 in the University of California study and 4 more in 
an independent study— 13 showed that the districts with high unemploy- 
ment on the average did receive more Federal money than districts with 
low unemployment. The exceptions were Kansas, Utah, and Washington 
(see Table 11-7). 

The results of comparing the State and local expenditures in nine 
States were mixed: four States showed higher expenditures for students 
in districts with low unemployment and five states showed higher ex- 
penditures per student in districts with high unemployment. 

In postsecondary districts in all six States, those with the low- 
est unemployment spent the largest number of VEA dollars per student. 
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TABLE II-6 



INDEPENDENT EFFECTS^ OF FACTORS ON THE EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 
IN POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS. FY 1979 

Factors' s 



State Uneniployment Rate 



Relative Concentration 
Financial Ability of Poverty 



Cal Ifornia 


0 


0 


0 


Colorado 


0 


0 


+* 


Florida 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 




0 


-** 


Kansas 




0 


-** 


Pennsylvania 


0 


0 


0 



1. 



Independent effect Is the regression coefficient in the tnultiole 



* p i 0.10 
** p ^ 0.05 
*** p < 0.01 



Source: University of California, 1981 
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TABLE I I -7 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT RATES AND THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS, SECONDARY DISTRICTS, FY 1979 



Ratlo^ of "poorest" quartlle to 
"weathlest" quartlle 



State 

Al abama^ 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Ma ryl and^ 

New York 

North Carolina^ 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island"* 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 



Independent*^ 
Effect 



No 
No 
No 
Yes 



No 

No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 



Federal Outlays 

1.24 
1.33 
1.55 
1.20 
1.31 
0.91 
2.97 
1.40 
1.48 
1.51 
1.75 
1.21 
6.85 
1.43 
0.74 
0.95 



State and Local 
Outlays 



0.86 
1.42 
1.18 
0.90 
0.74 



0.88 



1.21 

0^61 
1.05 



1. "Poorest" quartlle Is comprised of those districts with the highest 
unemployment rates that Include approximately 25 percent of the vo- 
cational education enrollment. The "wealthiest" quartlle Is com- 
prised of those districts with the lowest unemployment rates that 
Include approximately 25 percent of the vocational education 
enrol Iment. 

2. The Independent effect Is the regression coefficient, tested for 
statistical significance. 

3. The ratios for these States were taken from the Hartle study, which 
compared not the first and fourth quartlle, but the first and fifth- 
quintlles. Thus the ratios are not strictly comparable to other 
States. The numbers compared were planned allocations, not actual 
expenditures. 

Sources: Benson and Hoachlander, The Distribution of Federal Funds 
Under the Vocational Education Act: Interstate and Intra- 
state Allocations ; end Hartle, Implementation of the Funds 
Distribution Provisions in the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1976 
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The evidence points to the conclusion that the factor, unemploy- 
ment rate, was not In corporated Into most States' procedures In such a 
way as to yield a sys tematic and consistent effect on the distribution 
SLJm^' In most Sta tes, however, the districts with high unemploy - 
ment rates did, on t he average, receive more VEA funds than districts 
with low unemployment rates . 

The two sets of findings are not Inconsistent. They simply mean 
that the differences In funding levels could not be directly attributed 
to differences In unemployment rates. 

Concentrat ions of Low Income Families or Individuals . Unlike 
relative financial ability, concentration of low Income families or 
individuals (CLIP) Is not clearly defined In the Act or In the regula- 
tions. Since counts of low Income families are not available by school 
districts, the OVAE has allowed States to choose alternative measures, 
such as students eligible for Title I or school lunch programs, as long 
as they are clearly described In the States' plans. The Impact of this 
measure, however defined by the particular State, was examined using 
both tests. 

The Independent effect of CLIP was tested In 12 States (see 
Table II-8). At the secondary level, only New York and Texas showed a 
significant and positive Independent effect of CLIP on Pederal 
expenditures. At the postsecondary level, only Colorado showed a 
positive and significant effect. Kansas and Illinois had significant 
but negative coefficients, Indicating CLIP is driving funds to 
postsecondary institutions with low concentrations of poverty. 

Using the ratio test, four States showed a small advantage for 
districts with high concentrations of poverty (up to 25 percent), and 
nine States showed a larger advantage for the high concentration dis- 
tricts. In Utah, Colorado, and Rhode Island, however, the districts 
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TABLE 1 1 -8 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONCENTRATION OF LOW-INCOHE FAMILIES AND THE 
OUTLAYS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS, SECONDARY DISTRICTS, FY 1979 



Ratlol of "poorest" quartlle to 
"wealthiest'* quartlle 



Indep€ndent2 state and Local 



State 


Effect 


Federal Outlays 


Outlays 


Alabama^ 




1.24 




California 


No 


1.85 


0"93 


Colorado 


No 


0.89 


1.42 


Florida 


No 


1.11 


1.04 


Illinois 


No 


1.38 


0.88 


Kansas . 




2.99 


1.05 


Maryland'' 




2.28 




New York , 


Yes* 


7.73 




North Carolina'' 




1.09 




Oklahoma 


No 


1.86 


l'06 


Pennsyl vania. 


No 


2.39 




Rhode Island'' 


No 


0.93 




South Dakota 


No 


1.40 


0^62 


Texas 


Yes*** 


1.33 




Utah 


No 


0.71 


0*95 


Washington 


No 


1.21 


1.11 



1. "Poorest" quartlle Is comprised of those districts with the highest 
CLIP that Include approximately 25 percent of the vocational educa- 
tion enrollment. The "wealthiest" quartlle Is comprised of those 
districts with the lowest CLIF that Include approximately 25 per- 
cent of the vocational education enrollment. 

2. The Independent effect Is the regression coefficient from the mul* 
tiple regression analysis^ tested for statistical significance. 

3. The ratios for these States are from Hartleys study, comprising the 
poorest and wealthest quintlles, not quartlles. Thus, they are not 
strictly comparable to other ratios. They are also planned alloca- 
tions, not outlays. 

♦ Significant at p ^ 0*10 
***S1gn If leant at p j( 0.01. 

Sources: Benson and Hoachlander, The Distribution of Federal Funds 
Under the Vocational Education Act: Interstate and Intra- 
state Allocations ; and Hartle, Implementation of the Funds 
Distribution Provisions In the Vocational Education Amende 
ments of 1976 
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with Jew concentrations spent more, on the ivcragc. th«n districts with 
t*ih concentrttions. 

A similar conpirison of postsecondiry institutions in six States 
show thet in four states the institutions with high concentrations 
ivereged relatively more VEA funds, and in two States, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, the institutions with low concentrations averaged 
relatively more VEA funds. 

The evidence for the effect of concentration of low income fami- 
lies or individuals Is similar to that for the previous factors: the 
analysis does not indi cate that the factor was used in such a way as to 
h«ve a consistent and s ystematic effect on the allocation of fundt . 
Yet, in most States, those districts with high concentrations received, 
on the average, more VEA funds per pupil that, districts with low 
concentrations. 

Programs New to th e Area. Designed to Meet New and Emtrglntj Min- 
power Needs and Job Oooortunlties . This priority factor proved to be 
the most difficult to quantify for Inclusion in formuUs. The emphasis 
on "new" programs requires an interpretfition of "new." How long is a 
program new? How much of a change in an existing program qualifies it 
as "new?" It is the one factor that can be manipulated locally. As a 
result, most States hav^ not used it in their procedures. 

In fiscal year 1979, only seven States reported using this factor. 
States that did use it usually awarded points for new programs, or 
ranked districts with regard to new initiatives. 

There are two qualitative differe es between this factor and the 
other three. It is the only factor th. does not address some measure 
of local financial need, so that even che wealthiest of districts can 
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receive funds for this factor. Further, it is easier for large dis- 
tricts, with many schools and many programs, to make changes and thus 
receive allocation points. Small districts are more constrained by the 
unavailability of teachers and by high start-up costs, so that program 
changes are less feasible for them. 

Shifts In Distribution Patterns 

One reason that the law and the regul ations gave more expl ic i t 
requirements for the distribution of Federal VEA funds was the GAO 
report finding in 1974 that-- 

Federal funds have been distributed by the States reviewed 
in a variety of ways, many of which do not necessarily 
result in funds being targeted to geographic areas of need. 
. . . Some major practices noted were making funds 
available to all local education agencies within a State, 
rather than concentrating funds in selected agencies with 
high needs. . . .9 

The preceding section analyzed only the consequences of current formu- 
las. It did not consider what changes may have occurred as a result of 
the 1976 amendments. 

The facts that data collected before the implementation of VEOS 
have been of questionable val idi tylO and that current data are 
collected according to new definitions and procedures limit the 
comparisons that can be made, but do not rule out all analyses. With 
reasonable assumptions regarding the changes in school district charac- 
teristics, comparisons can be made between 1975 expenditures or 1976 
grants and 1979 expendi tures. H 
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Conditions for the Analyses 



The bask sources of vocational education data for the analyses 
are the fiscal year 1979 VEOS and the data system mandated in Section 
437 of the General Education Provisions Act for the 1975 expenditures 
and 1976 grants. The 437 system was less carefully edited and validat- 
ed than the VEOS data. 12 u fails to provide proper identification 
for postsecondary institutions, it is missing data for many secondary 
districts (which may mean either no expenditures or expenditures not 
reported), and it contains duplicated counts of "beneficiaries" rather 
than unduplicated counts of students. Further, the expenditures 
reported in both systems include carryovers from previous years and 
exclude funds obligated but not spent. 

Despite the limitations on the data, the following assumptions can 
be made for secondary school districts: 

(1) The relative size of enrollments among districts in 
1975-76 is the same as in 1979. 

(2) The relative district characteristics within States 
that influence the distribution of funds to districts 
and the relative size of the target populations and 
minority populations were the same among districts in 
1975-76 as in 1979. 

In other words, any changes in enrollments or district character- 
istics between 1975 and 1979 were proportionally the same in all dis- 
tricts within a State. Although obviously there were different rates 
of change among all districts, it is unlikely that the size of the 
changes would affect the analyses. It is improbable, for example, that 
a large number of districts with low relative financial ability in 1976 
suddenly became distric-s with high financial ability, or that many 
districts with large numbers of disadvantaged students became districts 
with few disadvantaged students in a matter of 3 years. The 
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assumptions thus seem reasonable. The factor probably most susceptible 
to error is the unemployment rate, which fluctuates more than the other 
factors. 

Analyses of Changes 

Two analyses of shifts in expenditures that parallel the analyses 
in the previous section were undertaken. First, the increases or 
decreases in per pupil expenditures between 1975 and 1979 were examined 
for the three factors, RFA, unemployment rates, and concentration of 
poverty, ranked by quartiles. This analysis tells whether the ois- 
tricts with the greatest need increased their shares of the VEA funds 
at a greater rate than the districts with the least need. Second, the 
differences in expenditures per pupil between 1975 and 1979 were 
dnd\yze6 with respect to the same three factors, concentration of tar- 
get populations and minorities, and location. The resulting regression 
coefficients indicate the changes in expenditures per pupil that can be 
attributed to a single particular factor (see Table 11-9). 

In a simple comparison among quartiles, the most significant im- 
provement turns out to be the changes with respect to relative finan- 
cial ability (see Table 11-10). In 9 of the 10 States, the largest 
percent gains were in the districts with the lowest or next to lowest 
RFA. In Illinois, however, the wealthier districts gained relatively 
more than the poor districts. 

The analysis of the independent effect of RFA on changes In ex- 
penditures per pupil indicates significant shifts related to RFA only 
in California and Washington. In 3 of the 10 States, RFA shifted funds 
to wealthier districts, though not significantly. 

The Changes in the per pupil expenditures by quartile with respect 
to unempl oyment rates are weaker but they are stil 1 , on balance. 
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EFFECTS OF FACTORS ON THE CHANGES 
IN EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN TEN STATES BETWEEN FY 1975 and FY 1979 

SECONDARY DISTRICTS 

Relative Unemployment Concentration 

Financial Ability Rates of Poverty 



Cal i fornia 








Colorado 




+ 




F lorida 






+ 


1 1 1 inois 


+ 


+ 




New York 


+ 






Ok 1d home 


+ 






Pennsylvania 


+ 






Texas 




+ 


+* 


Utah 


+ 






Washington 









* Statistically significant regression coefficient. 

Source:. Hoachlander and Johnson, An Analysis of the Changes in the Dis - 
tribution of VEA Funds to Secondary iZKs 



TABLE II-IO 



PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN FEDERAL VEA FUNDS EXPENDED IN SECONDARY DISTRICTS 
IN TEN STATES, FY 1976 to FY 1979. BY LEA 
GROUPED IN QUARTILES BY RELATIVE FINANCIAL ABILITY 





Lowest 






Highest 




1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Cal i fornia 


37 


-I 


8 


9 


Colorado 


63 


99 


-29 


-7 


Florida 


-12 


567 


II 


65 


11 1 inois 


15 


-7 


36 


1 


New York 


465 


60 


-32 


-7 


Okl ahoma 


37 


97 


15 


55 


Pennsyl van ia 


104 


313 


105 


36 


Texas 


515 


136 


200 


147 


Utah 


64 


46 


-24 


2 


Washington 


178 


275 


51 


-34 



Source: Hoachlander and Johnson, An Analysis of the Changes in the Dis - 
tribution of VEA Funds to Secondary lU^ 
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positive (see Table II-ll). In five States the largest gains were in 
the districts with the highest unemployment rates; in three States, 
Colorado, Illinois, and Washington, the largest gains were in the 
districts with the lowest rates. When other factors were held constant 
seven States showed positive changes; however, only Oklahoma showed a 
significant shift to districts with higher .-ates of unemployment. 
Again, three States show unemployment shifting funds to districts with 
lower rates. 

The most negative results in terms of intrastate shifts in alloca- 
tions were with respect to concentrations of low income families (see 
Table 11-12), In half of the States the districts in the quartile with 
1 owe St rates of poverty increased their expend i tures proportional ly 
more than other districts. 

The analysis of the independent effect of the changes in funding 
bears out the same finding, [n 6 of 10 States, this factor caused more 
funds to be allocated to districts with the lowest concentrations of 
1 ow income peopl e. 

The inconsistency of the results with respect to the three factors 
tested demonstrates the problem inherent in attempting to combine 
multiple factors into a single formula. The State of Illinois, for 
example, apparently developed a formula that directed more funds to 
districts with high concentrations of poverty, but, at the same time, 
the districts with high relative financial ability and low unemployment 
also received more money. 

The changes in the States' formul as al so showed di f ferential 
shifts with respect to community size (see Table 11-13), The largest 
cities in the 10 States generally benefited the least from the 1976 
distribution requirements. In California, Texas, Utah, and Washington 
the largest city gained the least in comparison to other communities, 
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TABLE II-U 



PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN FEDERAL VEA FUNDS EXPENDED 
ON SECONDARY DISTRICTS IN TEN STATES, FY 1976 to FY 1979, BY LEA 
GROUPED IN QUARTILES BY UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 





Lowest 






Highest 




1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Cal i fornia 


-19 


11 


16 


21 


Col orado 


194 


-18 


7 


76 


Florida 


11 


29 


261 


138 


111 inois 


55 


4 


12 


9 


New York 


140 


-30 


28 


350 


Okl ahoma 


71 


86 


147 


123 


Pennsylvania 


49 


107 


75 


317 


Texas 


163 


104 


171 


351 


Utah 


-2 


-25 


9 


31 


Washington 


256 


174 


34 


-14 



Source: Hoachlander and Johnson, An Analysis of the Changes in the 
Distribution of VEA Funds to Secondary LEAs 



TABLE 11-12 

PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN FEDERAL VEA FUNDS EXPENDED 
IN TEN STATES, FY 1976 to FY 1979, BY LEA GROUPED IN QUARTILES 
BY CONCENTRATION OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 





Lowest 






Highest 




1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Cal i forni a 


-22 


1 


17 


33 


Colorado 


187 


54 


61 


53 


Florida 


180 


68 


43 


153 


Illinois 


34 


16 


18 


3 


New York 


-100 


1 


-35 


284 


Okl ahoma 


101 


24 


94 


142 


Pennsylvania 


80 


38 


82 


314 


Texas 


71 


289 


134 


202 


Utah 


63 


-12 


-14 


2 


Washington 


155 


123 


157 


30 



Source: Hoachlander and Johnson, An Analysis of the Changes in the 
Distribution of VEA Funds to Secondary LEAs 
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and in 8 of the 10 States the largest cities did worse than average. 
In three of the States the rural districts and in three the small and 
medium-size cities benefited the most from the changes. 



TABLE 11-13 



PERCENT CHANGE IN FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FY 1976 to FY 1979, 
BY COMMUNITY SIZE FOR TEN STATES 

Biggest Gains Smallest Gains 
Size Number of States Number of States 

Rural 3 i 

Cities, 10,000 to 100,000 3 2 

Cities over 100,000 2 3 

Suburbs of Largest City 2 0 

Largest City 0 4 

Source: Hoachlander and Johnson, An Analysis of the Changes in the 
Distribution of VEA Funds to Secondary LEAs 



The Distribution of State and Local Funds 
State Funds for Vocational Education 

The States' own funds for vocational education are distributed to 
districts in a variety of ways. According to a survey of State 
vocational education directors conducted by NACVE in 1978, in 30 of 39 
responding States, vocational education received categorical aid from 
the State. 13 Twenty-four of the 30 States used a formula to 
distribute their own funds. 

State aid, distributed by formula, is also used to support voca- 
tional education at the secondary level. State aid formulas are 
designed to equalize resources across districts and, in most States, 
their intentions are consistent with the Federal distributional policy. 
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Relative financial ability is the principal measure used in State aid 
allocation formulas, with the poorer districts (usually poorer in terms 
of property wealth) receiving proportionally more State aid than the 
wealthy districts, A variant on the per pupil distribution used in a 
growing number of States is the assignment of a weight (ratio of the 
costs per pupil for various categories of vocational education programs 
to the cost per pupil of an average student) to vocational education 
students* This compensates LEAs for the higher costs associated with 
vocational education, 

Postsecondary and adult program distributional procedures are more 
diverse. Some States distribute funds through State aid formulas; 
others target funds or use categorical funding by institution or by 
district. In addition, postsecondary and adult programs in most States 
may charge tuition for their programs and, therefore, are not as depen- 
dent on tax revenues. 

The Local Education Agency 

The third distribution point is at the local level--the school 
district (LEA), Most of the districts in the Nation have only one 
school that provides vocational education programs and therefore the 
distribution of Federal funds is not an issue in these districts. Most 
of the secondary vocational education students , however, reside in 
districts that _do have more than one vocational education facility; 
these districts must decide how to allocate their Federal and State 
funds among their schools and how to generally provide support services 
for their vocational education programs. Furthermore, even in those 
districts that have only one facility offering vocational education, 
(including most postsecondary districts) but that offer nonvocational 
education as well as vocational, unless the State and local funds are 
categorical, district administrators must decide how to allocate funds 
among programs . Therefore, the local education agency may represent 
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the most influential fiscal decision point in determining the quality 
and extensi veness of vocational education offerings. 

There are no distinguishable patterns for the distribution of 
funds by local education agencies. Districts may have formulas. If 
they do, the factors that influence the State allocations, such as tax 
wealth and concentration of poverty, are not likely to be used since 
they tend to be district or county averages, reflecting the resources 
available to all of the schools in the district. Therefore, any formal 
distribution is most likely to be based on enrollment, proposed 
budgets, or project applications. 

Summary and Findings 

Federal Formula 

The way in which Federal funds are allocated to the States and 
territories does not assure that those recipients with limited 13- 
sources for vocational education always benefit. One reason is that 
the adjustment factor in the formula, median income, is not necessarily 
a measure of the fiscal capacity of the State. Median income also 
varies with the relative cost of living in a particular locale. South- 
ern States generally receive higher allotments per capita population 
than northern States, and rural States generally receive higher per 
capita allotments than urban States because of differences in wealth. 
However, because of differences in costs of living, the needs of the 
southern and rural States may not be as great. If median income were 
adjusted for cost of living, the distribution would look substantially 
different. It would also be possible to adjust the formula by other 
factors, such as the ones States use to distribute funds to their dis- 
tricts--unemployment rates or economic depression, for example. If any 
such factors were used, they would direct the flow of funds toward 
States that are more urbanized and industrialized and those that have 
older populations. 
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States' Formulas 



The Interim Rgport concluded that none of the methods used in 
fiscal year 1979 was capable of fully incorporating all the factors the 
law specifies to influence allocations of funds, and that the conse- 
quences of the allocation processes would beat little systematic rela- 
tionship to the targeting goals of the law. This was borne out by the 
data and subsequent analyses. It is difficult to say whether the 
resulting distribution is fulfilling the Intent of the law or to sug- 
gest what procedures would produce distributions most consistent with 
the intent of the law. These questions cannot be answered simply by 
looking at allocations to applicants. In practice, OVAE has held that 
a distribution that is nearly uniform is unacceptable. But if some of 
the factors are inversely related to one another (i.e., a high need 
district according to one criterion is low need according to another) 
even a uniform, or seemingly random, allocation could meet the 
requirements of the law. 

Two analyses were conducted on each of three factors that are 
mandated in the law and generally used by the States: relative finan- 
cial ability, concentration of low Income families, and unemployment 
rates. The first analysis tested the Independent effect of each factor 
by seeking to find out whether a change in the factor under considera- 
tion, assuming all other factors included in the analysis were held 
constant, would significantly affect the allocation of funds to 
recipients. 

The other analysis compares the average expenditures per student 
in the districts with the highest need to average expenditures per 
student in the districts with the lowest need. This measures the 
results for each factor, without attempting to account for the influ- 
ence of other factors on the allocation. 
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The results of these two analyses, which used expenditures as 
proxies for allocations. Indicate the extent to which the factors 
operated to affect the distribution of Federal funds in fiscal year 
1979. Expenditures in secondary school districts in 12 States showed 
no significant Independent effects attributable to relative financial 
ability. Unemployment rates had a significant Independent effect in 
only one State, Illinois, and the factor of concentration of low Income 
families factor was statistically significant only in New York and 
Texas. Thus, for the three mandated factors that were used in the 
procedures of most States, a change in one particular factor showed no 
systematic effect on the allocation of funds, when the other two 
factors, concentrations of target populations and minorities, and size 
of community were held constant. The same test was used to determine 
the Independent effects of the factors upon the expenditures In 
postsecondary institutions in six States. The results were similar: 
the factor of relative financial ability was not significant in any of 
the States; unemployment rates were significant in two; and 
concentration of poverty was positive and significant in one. 

In short, none of the three mandated factors analyzed had an 
orderly, systematic Independent effect on the allocation of VEA funds 
in the States examined in 1979. In a few States, a single factor did 
show an effect, but in no State did all factors show significant 
independent effects. In fact* no State had a procedure in place in 
fiscal year 1979 that would be expected to lead to independent 
effects. 

The second analysis which compares the average per student expend- 
itures in areas with high need to those in areas with low need, showed 
more positive effects in line with the intent of the law. For each of 
the three factors, at least nine States showed higher expenditures per 
student in the secondary districts with high need, but three States 
showed higher expenditures per student in secondary districts with low 
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need. There are no consistent relationships In the expenditure of 
State and local funds: In about half the States expenditures were 
higher In the low need districts. State and local expenditure data, 
however, are less accurate than VEA expenditure data, since many types 
of State and local expenditures are often not reported and the findings 
are less rel lable. 

The results of the analysis of the expenditure of VEA funding by 
postsecondary schools In six States was mixed: In all States* schools 
in areas with higher unemployment rates spent considerably more than 
schools 1r areas with low unemployment rates; In four States schools 
with higher concentrations of low Income students spent more than 
schools with low concentrations; but In only two States, schools with 
low relative financial ability spent more than schools with high 
relative financial ability. 

On the average , districts that were the most needy with respect to 
each factor were spending more VEA dollars than districts that were 
less needy. Thus In most States Federal funds were finding their way 
to the districts most in need, but not because the factors produced 
systematic or uniform effects. In gross, average terms , the distribu- 
tion patterns indicate a responsiveness to the intent of the legisla- 
tion bet there still are many districts that rank high on the need 
scales that receive fewer funds than some districts that rank low. 
Furthennore. the d1 f ferences between the average of the most needy 
districts and the average of the least needy were not very large . In 
nearly half the ratios calculated, the average expenditures of the high 
need districts were less than 25 percent more than average of the low 
need di strlcts. 

The Interim Report suggested that some of the factors required by 
the law, or added by the States, may be inversely correlated with one 
another--i.e. , districts with low relative financial ability have 
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either low unemployment or low concentrations of low income families. 
This suggestion was borne out by the analyses made with the 1979 data. 
Consequently, in many States it is difficult to observe differences in 
the distribution of funds. If each factor represents a unique need, 
then, in effect, different proportions of the funds are distributed for 
different purposes. However, if the inverse correlation is due to the 
shortcomings of the measures used, the intent of the law may be 
frustrated. If, for example, relative property wealth is distorted by 
inflated assessment rates in some counties and does not represent the 
relative financial ability of the school district (a fairly common 
problem in many State aid formulas), then the intent of the formula to 
compensate is distorted. Inverse relationships make it very difficult 
to judge the ef feet i veness of allocation of funds in a State wi th 
respect to any one factor. 

An analysis of the relationships among the factors in 12 States 
showed thot there were many instances where inverse (and nonintui ti ve) 
relationships existed. In California, for example, low relative 
financial ability was associated with low unemployment, and in Kansas 
and Utah, low relative financial ability was associated with low 
concentration of low income families. 

Patterns of expenditures among recipients in fiscal year 1979 also 
were compared to the patterns of reported expenditures among recipients 
in fiscal year 1975, for 10 States. Data were available only for 
secondary school districts. If the 1976 legislation made the alloca- 
tions procedures more responsive to the intent of the law, as expected, 
then it would be expected that the VEA expenditures in school districts 
had increased more in districts with the greatest need than in dis- 
tricts wi th the least need . In general , the analyses showed improve- 
ment with respect to relative financial ability; weak improvement with 
respect to unemployment rates; and no improvement with respect to 
concentration of low income families. In 4 of 10 States analyzed, the 
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distributions appeared co be further from the Federal intentions in 
1979 than in 197S. In each of these States, for two of the three fac- 
tors examined, the districts with the least need gained more propor- 
tionally than districts with the greatest need. 

The lack of consistent and significant effects in the analyses of 
the consequences of the States' distribution procedures supporti> the 
findings that the procedures are too coinplex and that they try to 
achieve too m^ny results with too few funds to be effective with 
respect to any single result. Statistical analyses fall to show any 
consistent results among States, and although the formulas are hdvlng 
some impact on allocations, there are more aberrations and randomness 
than there could be If sound, more clearly defined procedures were 
used. 
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1. Two recent studies of the simulated effects of changes have been 
conducted: Fn'edrich J. Grasberger et al., Devel oping and Apply - 
ing Analytical Tools to Evaluate the Distributional and Equal iza - 
tional Effects of Federal 6rant-1n-Aid Formulas and to Improve 
Formula Performance , Final Report (Rochester, N.Y.: Center for 
Governmental Research, Inc., January 1980), and Maureen W. Murphy, 
"Analysis of the Allotment of Federal Vocational Education Funds," 
prepared under Department of Education contract no. 300-79-0732 
(Silver Spring, Maryland: Applied Management Sciences, September 
1980). 

2. Stuart A. Rosenfeld, A Portrait of Rural America: Conditions 
Affecting Vocational Education Policy , Vocational Education Study 
publication no. 6 (Washington, D.C. : Government Printing Office, 
1980). 

3. Policy and Program Memoranda from the Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education to the States, October 1979 and December 1979. 

4. P.L. 94-482, Section 106(a). 

5. Policy and Program Memoranda. See note 3 above. 

6. All analyses did not include all 14 States. All of the necessary 
data for a specific analysis was not available in each State. The 
analyses, therefore, are based on the availability of data. Most 
postsecondary analyses, fo*^ example, were limited to six or fewer 
States. 

7. Another issue raised was whether different algorithms for combin- 
ing factors would result in an allocation to each recipient. The 
contractors developed a typology of the procedures in use in fis- 
cal year 1979 and suggested which would be the most effective. 
Unfortunately, the results in the States tested failed to reveal 
any patterns. States that transformed their data into scaler 
variables using sophisticated techniques produced no better re- 
sults in general than States that simply classified recipients, 
for example, as high, medium, or low. States that used complicat- 
ed weighted factor formulas produced no different results than, 
for example, Texas, which used no method at all that was 

di scernible. 

8. This IS done with a multiple regression stepwise analysis where 
the unit of observation is the school district, with each dis- 
trict, regardless of size, equal to all other districts. In order 
to control for district size, the district vocational education 
enrollment was entered as the first independent variable. 
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CHAPTER III. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION RESOURCES: PURPOSES 
PROGRAMS. AND PARTICIPANTS 



Introduction 



The distribution of resources in terms of the four reference 
points specified in Section 523(b) of the Education Amendments of 1976 
--services, occupations, target populations, and enrol lments--cannot be 
analyzed so neatly as the distribution factors considered in the pre- 
ceding chapter. The four points are, in effect, artificial, specified 
to help describe how the legislation works with respect to its goals. 
They do not necessarily represent terms for which expenditure data are 
routinely collected. But since the distribution of funds is simply a 
proxy for what is really important- -the availability of resources in 
schools--infonnation suggesting both the use of funds and resource ex- 
penditure patterns is presented here. 

The first reference point, enrollments, is indicative of where and 
on whom vocational education funds are spent. Most funding mechanisms 
In the Act are not explicitly based on enrollment, yet they can only be 
rationally evaluated and interpreted with respect to who are served. 
Funds are distributed to States and territories on the basis of popula- 
tion, but the intrastate mechanisms for distributing funds are based on 
enrollments. Postsecondary and adult programs are funded through a 
set aside, established arbitrarily, but the programs themselves are 
evaluated and compared on the basis of enrollments. Ready access to 
high quality programs for all persons is a goal of the Act, but the 
degree to which it is attained for different racial and ethnic minori- 
ties and for women is measured by enrollments. Community size Is not a 
factor at all in policies, yet the relative costs of providing quality 
programs are in part a function of size and location. Descriptions of 
some of the patterns of enrollments and expenditures per pupil broken 
down by State, by district, and by student characteristic, should 
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Illuminate some of the effects of these policies and the issues they 
represent. 

Another reference point, services, has been defined for purposes 
of analysis as vyhat is purchased with the funds. Through a number of 
different activities, the Act attempts to stimulate certain services or 
activities that are consistent with its goals. It requires expendi- 
tures on certain services, such as the funds for the sex equity coordi- 
nator; it permits but does not require expenditures on specific activi- 
ties such as co-op or day care programs; it encourages expenditures on 
general types of activities or services such as program improvement; 
and it offers incenti ves for some services such as setting aside 10 
percent of the 102(a) funds for special services for the handicapped. 
This chapter analyzes and compares these different mechanisms and pro- 
vides information that might suggest which are most effective for pro- 
ducing changes in the system. 

The third reference point, target populations, is intended to de- 
pict funding patterns with respect to the concentration of populations 
targeted In the Act, and to describe for each the patterns of excess 
costs that are incurred. The set asides were introduced to increase 
the likelihood that students with higher than average costs of educa- 
tion, such as the limited English-proficient, would be as well served 
as average students. To what extent did that occur? If those provi- 
sions are effective, districts with high concentrations of target 
populations would be expected to have high per pupil expenditures and 
high reported excess costs. Thi s chapter describes the expenditure 
patterns for funds set aside in the Act and analyzes how concentrations 
of target populations affect districts* total expenditures per pupil. 

The last reference point, occupations, raises Issues of access to 
programs and relatedness of training to employment opportunities, both 
purposes of the Act. Who are enrolled In what occupational programs. 
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and are the programs related to job opportunities? In addition to pre- 
senting enrollment patterns by program (expenditures by programs are 
unavailable for fiscal year 1979), we have categorized the programs in 
tenns of two measures which indicate aspects of economic opportunity. 
Expected wages indicate whether enrollment patterns among different 
segments of the population differ with respect to income opportunities, 
and expected job opportunities indicate whether enrollment patterns 
among different segments of the population differ with respect to em- 
ployment opportunities. 

There are two basic sources of data for the analyses presented in 
this chapter: the fiscal year 1979 VEOS from NCES and a survey of dis- 
tricts in 10 States conducted by the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of California, under contract to the NIE, during the school 
year 1979-80. Each is subject to certain limitations. The VEOS expen- 
diture data are based on reported outlays and therefore may include 
carryover funds from the previous year and exclude carryover funds from 
the current year. To supplement data collected by VEOS in order to 
answer questions VEOS could not address, and to be able to perform in- 
trastate analyses, the University of California conducted its survey in 
randomly selected secondary districts and postsecondary institutions in 
10 States. The States were not randomly sampled, but were carefully 
chosen to include the five "core" States and other, more rural. States 
from each region of the country (see Appendix 8). The data from the 
survey, then, are indicative of patterns within States and among some 
States but cannot be extrapolated to the Nation as a whole. 

The differences among the States are striking and often there are 
logical explanations for unusual data that appear in the tables. In 
most cases, no attempt is made here to explain why such data turn up; 
instead, the emphasis is on using available data to illuminate the 
pol i cy i ssues . 
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Distribution of Resources: Enrollments 

The distribution of most vocational education funds is based on 
some measure of enrollment. Even those categories of funds that are 
distributed on a project or application basis are ordinarily justified 
on the basis of the number of students served. The Vocational Educa- 
tion Act prohibits funds from being distributed solely on the basis of 
enrollment (equal per pupil funding to all recipients), but enrollment 
is included along with the prescribed distribution criteria in every 
State formula. 

Enrollment Characteristics 

Since the purpose of the Vocational Education Act is to assist the 
States in providing ready access to vocational education of high qual- 
ity for all persons of all ages in all communities, it is useful to 
look at how it serves segments of the population that historically have 
been underserved by our educational institutions. One indicator of 
equity is the extent to which minority populations enroll in any occu- 
pational ly specific program. Simple enrollment counts of minority stu- 
dents, however, are of little help in interpreting participation, 
without taking into account the total number who are eligible to 
enroll. To say that 1 percent of vocational education students were 
Asian Americans, for someone who knew nothing about the racial and 
ethnic distribution of the population, would lead to a different 
conclusion in California than it would in Kansas. Therefore, this 
section will make use of indices, which are the ratios of percent 
minority enrollment in vocational education programs to the percent 
minority enrollment in the total school district or institution. An 
index of more than one for a particular group of students, for example, 
indicates a higher representation of that group in the vocational 
education programs than in the school districts of the State, and an 
index of less than one indicates a lower representation in the 
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vocational programs than in the school districts. 



Table III-l presents the indices for the male, female, black, 
Asian American, Hispanic, and native American populations for both sec- 
ondary districts in fiscal year 1979. All minorities in most States 
were enr olled in secondary vocational education programs in lower rela - 
tive proportions than nonminority students . 

The data were further disaggregated to look at two areas of spe- 
cial concern, the large cities and rural areas (Table III-2), These 
data show that blacks and Asian Americans are highly represented in the 
vocational education programs of the largest cities of the States. In 
the rural districts, however, in most instances minorities are not par- 
ticipating in vocational education to the degree that they are repre- 
sented in the total school system. This may be attributed to the domi- 
nation of vocational agriculture in rural districts and the very small 
proportion of all farmers who are members of minorities. 

Federal funds are distributed to the States according to popula- 
tion rather than enrollments. Therefore, it is useful also to compare 
both the total enrollments and the occupational ly specific: enrollments 
in vocational education programs among States with respect to each 
State's population, which is an approximate measure of the relative 
size of the population eligible to enroll (Figure III-l).l jhe sec- 
ondary enrollments vary from about 19 students per 1000 State residents 
in California and 20 per 1000 in Indiana to more than 80 per 1000 resi- 
dents in Wisconsin and New Jersey. Postsecondary enrollments range 
from 4 students per 1000 in Wyoming and the District of Columbia to 
more than 70 per 1000 in Washington and Minnesota. Thus the Federal 
funds per eligible student and per student in occupational ly specific 
programs vary considerably among States , depending on the relative en- 
rollments in vocational education programs. Variations in enrollment 
rates may be indicative of the degree to which vocational education is 
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TABLE III-l 



INDEXl OF REPRESENTATION BY RACE, ETHNICITY, AND SEX^ 
OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION^ 
FOR SELECTED STATES, 3 FY 1979 





Male 


Female 


Native 
American 


Black 


Asian 
American 


Hispanic 


White 


California 


.90 


1.10 


.62 


.85 


.82 


.94 


1.06 


Colorado 


.85 


1.15 


1.74 


1.02 


.71 


1.01 


.99 


Florida 


.83 


1.17 


.86 


.96 


1.34 


1.17 


.99 


Illinois 


.99 


1. 01 


.44 


.72 


.82 


.64 


1.13 


Kansas 


.81 


1.19 


1.38 


.98 


.98 


.83 


1.00 


Pennsylvania 


.82 


1.18 


.63 


.82 


.50 


.64 


1.03 


South Dakota 


1.36 


.64 


.69 


.28 


.31 


.12 


1.04 


Texas 


1.35 


.65 


1.18 


.71 


.13 


.63 


1.24 


Utah 


.99 


1.01 


.65 


.57 


.80 


.57 


1.03 



1. Index represents the ratio of percent of ethnic, racial, or sexual 
group enrolled in vocational education to the percent of that group 
In the total enrollment of the district. 

2. Enrollments Include all vocational education programs, not Just 
occupational 1y specific programs. 

3. States were selected from those chosen for Inclusion on the basis 
of the availability of total school district data to compute 
ratios. 



Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa - 
tlon Act: interstate and Intrastate Allocations , University 
of California, 1981 
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TABLE 1 1 1-2 

INOEX^ OF REPRESENTATION BY RACE AND ETHNICITY 
.N Tur°f,IJ^?^'^I?x^'^'^°'-'-EO IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION^ 
IN THE LARGEST CITIES AND RURAL AREAS OF SELECTED STATES^ 
FOR SECONDARY PROGRAMS, FY 1979 



Native 
Ameri can 



Districts With Largest Cities 
Asian 

Black American Hispanic White 



Los Angeles 
Denver 
Mi ami-Dade 
Chicago 
Topeka 

Phi ladelphia 
Houston 

Salt Lake City 



.46 
1.15 
_ 4 

.69 
2.20 



,09 



1.27 
1.27 
1. 03 

.94 
1.52 

.94 
1.06 

.22 



. 73 
1.05 
1.81 
1.00 
2. 17 
.55 
.27 
.26 



.91 
.90 

1. 16 
.75 

1. 12 
.64 
.87 
.13 



.95 
.94 
.85 
1.30 
.84 
1.19 
1.03 
1.16 



Rural Areas 



Cal i fornia 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Pennsyl vania 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 



1. 



Nati ve 




Asi an 






Ameri can 


Black 


American 


Hi spanic 


White 


.67 


.84 


.66 


.72 


1.09 


1.25 






1.01 


.99 




.87 




.66 


1.06 




.90 


. 15 


.56 


1.00 








.52 


1.01 




1.01 


.57 


1. 16 


.99 


.70 








1.03 


2.22 


.84 


.67 


.66 


1. 16 


.53 






.51 


1.03 



Index represents the ratio of percent of ethnic or racial group en- 
rolled in vocational education to the percent of that group in the 
total enrollment of the district, 

2. Enrollments include all vocational education programs, not just 
occupational ly specific programs. 

3. States were selected from those chosen for inclusion on the basis 
of the availability of total school district data to compute 
ratios. ^ 

4. Empty cells mean that enrollment in that district for th^t particu- 
lar group was less than 100. ' ^ 

The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa - 
tion Act: Interstate and Intrastate A llocations, linivprsitv 
of California. 1981 
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FIGURE III-l 
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emphasized in a particular State, but they also may depend on which 
level of education predomi nates ♦ Adult programs , for Instance, tend to 
be of shorter duration than secondary progr^s. so that more adults can 
be served (and counted) In a given year at a particular level of ef- 
fort* 

The total vocational education enrollment per 1000 State residents 
varies from less than 40 In Michigan. Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia to more than 120 In Florida and Wisconsin* Differences might 
be explained by funding priorities given to Industrial arts, a short 
prevocatlonal program that serves large numbers of stud^^nts In some 
States* Enrollments In occupational ly specific programs vary from less 
than 15 per 1000 In Wyoming. Arizona. New Hampshire, and New Jersey to 
more than 60 In Washington. Minnesota, and North Carolina* 

Differences by Level of Education 

Section 110 of the Vocational Education Act prescribes that 15 
percent of the basic grant and program Improvement and supportive serv- 
ices money be used to pay up to 50 percent of the cost of vocational 
education for persons who have completed or left high school* For VEDS 
data collection purposes these students have been categorized as either 
postsecondary or adult: the students enrolled in an associate degree 
program are designated as postsecondary. and students In programs which 
may lead to a certificate, a credential, or simply a completion are 
designated as adult* Adult programs are further separated into long- 
term programs of 500 hours or more and short-term programs of less than 
500 hours duration. 

Enrollments in both postsecondary and adult programs are growing 
much faster than enrollments in secondary programs, and together they 
comprise 40 percent of the total enrollment and 60 percent of the 
occupational ly specific enrollment. It is worth noting here again that 
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the set aside for these programs is only required to be 15 percent* 
Short-term *duU programs make up the largest part of the adult enroll- 
ment, and sometimes even of the total enrollment* More than half of 
the total State enrollment is in short-term adult programs in, fov 
example, r^^nnesota and Iowa* Table 111-3 summarizes the enrollments. 

Another way of looking at enrollments, th*t h«s implications for 
the Federal fomula for allocating funds. Is In relation to the popula- 
tion of the States. The proportion of States' populations that was en- 
rolled In all vocational education varied from 42 per 1000 to 128 per 
thousand- The differences could be attributed to the strength of voca- 
tional education in a particular S*ate or to the number of programs 
offered, or U could simply say something about the length of the pro- 
grams. Again, adult progrOTS are generally shorter and less expensive 
than other programs; therefore, they can serve more students. Even 
more striking are the differences among States In postsecondary and 
adult enrollment with respect to the States' populat1on--1t ranges from 
4 per 1000 to 76 per 1000, and Is very likely indicative of State poli- 
cies that encourage or discourage postsecondary and adult programs. 
Similarly, the range of secondary enrollments as related to States* 
populations, which varies fr<w less than 2 per 1000 to 86 per 1000, may 
be attributable to the extent to which States support less Intensive 
programs such as Industrial arts or consumer and hOfAeffiklng education. 

Under the Frfderal formula, funds are distributed to the States on 
the basis of population, with about half of the funds being allotted In 
proportion to the out-of-school age population. The set aside for 
postsecondary and adult students originally was intended to stimulate 
the growth of programs for adults, and thus it is Important to examine 
how States in fact did distribute their funds by level of education. 

The VtA funds that were spent on postsecondary and adult programs 
across the Nation in fiscal ye^r 1979 actually were higher than the 
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TABLE III-3 



pERCErrr distribution of vocational students by secondary. 

POSTSECONDARY, AND ADULT PROGRAMS IN STATES AND TERRITORIES. FY 1979 



Secondary Post Adult 

State Below Grade U Grades 11 -J 2 Secondary long-term Short- term 



Ala. 


29.0 


31.6 


11.4 


5. 7 


22. 3 


Ak. 


37. 5 


34. 2 


8. 0 


13. 4 


6. 9 


Am. Sam. 


44. 1 


34. 9 


19.0 


1.4 


6.0 


Art z. 


34. 5 


36. 1 


0. 0 


0. 0 


28. 7 


Ark. 


25.2 


46. 5 


0.4 


6. 1 


21 . 8 


Calif . 


19. 7 


30. 5 


28. 9 


10. 6 


10. 3 


N. Mar. 


85. 4 


14.6 


0.0 


0, 0 


0. 0 


Col 0. 


13. 6 


33. 9 


13. 2 


18. 4 


20. 9 


Conn. 


57. 7 


30. 0 


4. 9 


3.2 


4. 3 


Del . 


42 . 3 


19. 1 


9. 9 


7. 1 


16. 6 


O.C. 


40.8 


48. 9 


2.6 


4.2 


3. 5 


Fla. 


38. 6 


21.4 


5. 5 


8. 7 


25. 8 


Ga. 


51 . 1 


28. 2 


8. 5 


0. 4 


11.7 


Guam 


52. 9 


25. 8 


4. 9 


8. 5 


7. 8 


Hawat f 


1 8. 1 


44. 7 


16.3 


6. 9 


14.1 


Idaho 


27.3 


37.7 


10. 5 


0. 5 


24. 0 


III. 


31.2 


38. 1 


17. 5 


4.5 


8. 8 


!nd. 


20. 1 


29. 0 


17. 1 


2.8 


31 . 0 


Iowa 


8. 3 


19. 1 


2. 9 


7.3 


62. 4 


Kan. 


23.9 


33. 5 


8. 4 


12.3 


21 . 9 


Ken. 


31.6 


31.3 


1 . 5 


6. 3 


29.2 


Ua. 


38. 6 


35. 7 


0. 0 


10. 5 


15. 2 


Maine 


12.0 


31 . 1 


2.6 


5.4 


48. 9 


Md. 


38.2 


28. 8 


15. 7 


0. 0 


17.3 


Mass. 


15. 6 


67.2 


6.8 


0. 7 


9. 7 


Mich. 


13. 1 


46. 7 


23. 2 


3. 1 


14. 0 


Minn. 


0. 0 


35. 3 


8.9 


0. 0 


55. 7 


Ml SS. 


36. 8 


27.0 


4.0 


6. 3 


26. 0 


Mo. 


0.0 


66.3 


9.4 


8. 2 


16. 1 


Neb. 


16. 7 


35. 7 


15.6 


4. 2 


27. 7 


Nev. 


35.6 


37.9 


10. 9 


4. 5 


11.2 


N.M. 


30.6 


55. 1 


12. 1 


1 . 0 


1 . 2 


N.J. 


53. 7 


23. 5 


4.4 


1 . 3 


17.1 


N.M. 


38. 7 


36. 8 


0. 1 


18. 4 


5. 2 


N. Y. 


20. 1 


45. 1 


9. 7 


5. 6 


19. 5 


N.C. 


?9. 5 


15.3 


10. 6 


4 . 7 


4U. U 


N.O. 


18.7 


46.3 


6. 7 


4. 7 


23.5 


Ohio 


45.2 


23.9 


2.3 


2.9 


25.8 


Okla. 


25.0 


21.7 


19.8 


2.2 


31.3 


Ore. 


15.3 


48.9 


17.4 


4.3 


14.1 


Ponna. 


18.4 


41.0 


9.9 


4.0 


26.7 


P.R. 


60.4 


20.8 


0.1 


5.7 


12. 1 


R. I. 


24.7 


50.3 


8.1 


0.0 


16.9 


S.C. 


23.1 


30.0 


13.4 


5.8 


27.7 


S.O. 


38.4 


40.4 


0.0 


10.6 


10.6 


Tenn. 


35.5 


25.6 


10.1 


6.8 


22.0 


Texas 


29.8 


23.6 


14.4 


4.6 


27.6 


l>tah 


38.0 


36.0 


22.6 


0. 1 


2.6 


Vt. 


19.8 


39.0 


0.0 


0. 1 


40.6 


Va. 


17.1 


43.4 


8.0 


4.8 


26.7 


wash. 


0.0 


33.3 


11.5 


14.2 


40.9 


w. Va. 


16.7 


33.3 


9.2 


2.9 


38.0 


Wise. 


63.0 


2.4 


7.S 


5.3 


21.9 


Wyo. 


40. 7 


51.8 


1.7 


C.l 


5.1 


Trust Terr. 


61.4 


33.1 


5.5 


0.0 


0.0 


U.S. 


28.6 


31. 7 


11.6 


5.7 


22.5 



Source: The Vocational Education Data System, 1979 
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minimum required. Almost 25 percent of the authorized VEA funds went 
to postsecondary and adult vocational education. There vyere, however, 
large differences among States, as is shown in Figure III-2, In fiscal 
year 1979, 9 States reported spending less than 15 percent of their 
total allocation on postsecondary and adult vocational education; 15 
other States reported outlays totalling more than double their required 
set aside (see Table III-4), More Importantly, the reported Federal 
expenditures on postsecondary and adult programs are not necessarily 
Indicative of the total expenditures or of State priorities. On the 
one hand, three of the States that spent below or near the 15 percent 
still matched the set aside at 24 to 1 or more--as much as 123 to 1 in 
Delaware, On the other hand, some States that earmarked less than 20 
percent of their VEA funds for adult and postsecondary programs--e,g. , 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Pennsy 1 van 1 a--i nvested little of their 
State and local funds in these programs. 

Differences by Conwunlty Size 

Although there is nothing in the current legislation that requires 
States to take into account the effects of community size on need in 
the distribution process, competition for funds among communities is 
nevertheless a State and local issue. Both large cities and small 
rural districts claim that their very dense or very sparse respective 
populations are legitimate indicators of special need. 

In the past, studies of vocational education based on national 
data have been unable to distinguish among city, urban, suburban, and 
rural school districts and thus have not been able to account for dif- 
ferences. The University of California attempted to remedy this by 
differentiating communities according to size, both to control for com- 
munity size when analyzing other factors, and to describe the effect of 
size on enrollments, expenditures, and funding patterns. The districts 
in each State were classified as largest city, suburban ring of the 
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FIGURE III-2 



PERCENT ENROLLMENTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR POSTSECONDARY AND ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS BY NUMBER OF STATES, FY 1979 



15 



16 



National Av^raga: 11.4% 



04.99% 5-9.99% 10-14.99% 15-19.99% 20-24.99% 

Parcant of Total Vocational Education Enrollmant in Pofts^condafy Programi 



25% or mora 



17 



11 



1 



r 



National Avaraga: 39.9% 



0-9.99% 1019.99% 2029.99% 30-39.99% 40-49.99% 5059.99% 60% or mora 
Paroant of Total Vocational Education Enrollments in Poctsacondary and AduK Programs 



National Avaraga: 22.6% 



12 



5 5 
3 



11-14.99% 15-18.99% 19-22.99% 23-26.99% 27*30.99% 31-34.99% 36-38.99% 39% or mora 
Paroant of Sactiont 120 & 130 VEA Funds Spant on Po«t»condary and Adult Programs 
Sourc«: Vocational Education DataSyttam, FY 1979 
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TABLE 1 1 1-4 



PERCENT OF FEDERAL OUTLAYSl ON POSTSECONDARY AND ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE STATE/LOCAL MATCH RATIO^ 



Less 


Than 














More 


Than 


15X 


15-20X 


on 




30-50% 


50% 


Ala. 


(16) 


Conn. 


(11) 


A1 aska 


(1) 


Cal 1f. 


(22) 


Colo, 


(5) 


Ariz. 


(13) 


Fl orida 


39) 


MlK • 




Ga. 


(7) 


Iowa 


(11) 


Del. 


(123) 


Indiana 


(16) 


Hawal 1 


(12) 


Ill . 


(16) 


Maine 


(5) 


D.C. 


(3) 


Miss. 


(13) 


Idaho 


(12) 


Kansas 


(10) 




Mass. 


(24) 


Mo. 


(6) 


Ken* 


(6) 


La. 


(6) 






N.H. 


(1) 


Neb. 


(17) 


Md, 


(16) 


Minn. 


(13) 






Penn. 


(4) 


Nevada 


(16) 


Mich, 


(18) 


N.M. 


(4) 






R.I. 


(10) 


N.J. 


(29) 


Ohio 


(6) 


N. Dak. 


(7) 






Va. 


(16) 


N. Y. 


(13) 


Okla, 


(22) 


S. Dak. 


(4) 






Wyo. 


(8) 


NC 




Oregon 




Utah 












SC 




Tenn, 


\l\ 


Wash. 


^] 










Vt. 


(1) 


Texas 
W, Va, 


(7) 
(2) 


Wise. 


(25) 







1. Includes Basic Grant (Section 120) and Program Improvement and 
Supportive Services (Section 130), 

2. The State and local dollars spent for each Federal dollar spent 
are in parentheses- 



Source: The Vocational Education Data System, 1979 

largest city, large cities (over 100,000), small cities (10^000- 
100,000), and rural (less than 10,000), 

The reported Federal and State and local expenditures per voca- 
tional education enrollee in districts classified by community size are 
compared to statewide averages in Tables III-5 and III-6, An index 
with a value well above one indicates a disproportionately high allot- 
ment of funds per pupil and an index with a value well below one indi- 
cates a disproportionately low per pupil allotment. 

The State formulas appear to favor the small cities, (In some of 
the States small and large cities were combined because the sample 
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TABLE 1 1 1-5 



cmmJ'^°" DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FUNDS BY LOCATION OF LEA IN SELECTED STATES' SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

FY 1979 



School Districts 





Largest 
City 


Suburbs of 
Largest 
City 


Large 
Cities 


Smal 1 
Cities 


California 


1.17 


1.18 


1.11 


.86 


Colorado 


1.18, 


.84 


.90 


1.17 


Florida 


.95"^ 




.85 


1.11 


Illinois 


.91 


1.01 


.79 


1.19 


Kansas 


.24 


.38 


.17 


1.61 


New York 


1.01 


.82 


1.42 




Oklahoma 


1.00 


1.03 




1.323 


Pennsyl vania 


2.06 


.72 




1.283 


South Dakota 


2.50 


.14 




.90-^ 


Texas 


1.74 




1.18 




Utah 


.91 


.93j 




1.363 


Washington 


.61 


1.09^^ 




1.323 



Rural 

.84 

.99 
1.46 
.81 
1.32 
.82 
.94 
.75 
.82 
.77 
1.12 
0. 82 



1. Index represents VEA expenditures per pupil in districts classi- 
fied by size as compared to statewide VEA expenditures per pupil. 

2. Includes Miami suburbs. 

3. Represents all urban districts except largest city and its 
suburbs. 

4. This reflects all suburban districts and is not limited to largest 
city. 



Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa - 
tion Act: Interstate and Intrastate Allocations . University 
of California. 1981 
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TABLE II 1-6 



INDEXl OF EXPENDITURE OF STATE AND LOCAL VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FUNDS BY LOCATION OF LEA IN SELECTED STATES' SECONDARY 

DISTRICTS, FY 1979 



School Districts 







Suburbs of 










Largest 


Largest 


Large 


Small 






City 


City 


Cities 


Cities 


Rural 


Cal 1 fornia 


1.18 


.88 


1.05 


.97 


.83 


Colorado 


.70 


.80 


1.29 


1.05 


1.63 


Florida 


.922 




.93 


1.11 


1.07 


Illinois 


.99 


1.10 


.93 


.96 


.85 


Kansas 


.27 


.89 


.75 


1.38. 


1.36 


Okl ahoma 


1.07 


.94 




1.68? 


.93 


South Dakota 


1.91 


.66, 




1.13^ 


.80 


Utah 


.64 


.98} 




71-^ 
. /I- 


1.26 


Washington 


.81 


.95* 




1.12^ 


1.08 



!• Index represents reported State and local expenditures per pupil 
for districts classified by size compared to statewide average 
expenditures per pupil. 

2« Include^; Miami suburbs. 

3, Represents all urban districts except largest city and its 
suburbs. 

4, Represents all suburban districts. 

Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa - 
tion Act: Interstate and Intrastate Allocations , University 
of California. 1981 
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sizes were small.) The effects of formulas for Federal dollars 1n the 
largest of the dties in each State are mixed, with seven very near or 
above the State average and five below. The State and local expendl- 
tures In the largest cities, however, are generally low. 

Ignoring Sioux Falls as a "largest" city, only Los A-igeles has a 
very high Index despite the high costs of education In large cities. 
Since large city school districts report high per pupil expenditures 
generally, it appears likely that low Indices mean many expenditures 
are not being reported. The rural districts report low Federal per 
pupil expenditures. Only 3 of 12 States have indices over 1 for their 
rural districts, and the highest index, in Florida, is not truly repre- 
sentative. Because the school districts (drawn according to county 
lines) are so large in that State, most of Florida's rural communities 
are located within urban districts. 

Unfortunately, the real problems faced by the city and rural dis- 
tricts are not apparent in a simple comparison of per pupil expendi- 
tures in federally funded programs. Even though the results for the 
largest cities are mixed, the costs of vocational education per pupil 
are almost always higher in large city districts. A comparison of un- 
adjusted per pupil expenditures does not reflect differences in the 
costs needed to provide similar services. Similarly, rural districts 
are often faced with extra costs due to small class size and isolation, 
and simple comparisons do not reflect the costs of delivering services. 
Furthermore, any districts that Include both urban and rural communi- 
ties are classified as urban. Thus, in States with centralized school 
district organizations, such as Florida or Utah, many of the rural com- 
munities are hidden in the "urban" data. 

Although there are wide variations in expenditures per pupil among 
States (see Table III-7), comparisons among States not only are unen- 
lightening but can be misleading. The expenditures per pupil are 
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calculated by simply dividing the total expenditures by the undupll- 
cated enrollment. There are two problems with this approach. First, 
the enrol Iments do not represent students enrol 1 ed ful 1 time (FTE ) . 
Therefore, a ninth-grade student just beginning a program In vocational 
agriculture but only taking one course would be given the same weight 
as a senior taki ng a ful 1 vocational 1 oad at an area center. The 
expenditures on each are obviously quite different. Since FTE data are 
not available in most States, enrollments were used. The fact that In 
Florida the largest proportion (two-thirds) of secondary enrollment is 
in grades 9 and 10, which includes Industrial arts and C&HE, could 
explain the fact that the per pupil expenditure is the lowest among the 
States reported. 

Second, information on adult students is reported by the Institu- 
tion 1n which they are enrolled, which could be either a high school 
(45 percent) or a postsecondary Institution (55 percent). Adult stu- 
dents therefore may be included in the secondary enrollment and expen- 
ditures. 

Distribution of Resources: Services 

Expenditures on services are reported to the Department of Educa- 
tion for the activities listed in the Act and for State and local ad- 
ministration. Both Subparts 2 and 3 are reported for each explicitly 
permitted or mandated activity, as are the set-aside funds used for 
services for special populations. Thus, data are available on these 
specific uses only. 

In order to supplement what Is known about the reported services, 
the University of California researchers included in their survey of 
districts and institutions in 10 States questions to Illuminate intra- 
district differences pertaining to expenditures on sex equity, services 
for target populations, use of funds to contract with private agencies, 
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and relative use of funds within districts for maintenance, improve- 
ments, or expansion of programs. 



TABLE 111-7 

FEDERAL VEA EXPENDITURES, DOLLARS PER PUPIL, FY 1979 
BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 



School Districts 



State 



Secondary 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 

Washington 
Postsecondary 

Cal ifornia 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 



Source: Data 



Legislated Activities 

The Act requires expenditures on only a few legislated activities: 
the set asides (one targets levels of education rather than specific 
services), $50,000 for a sex equity coo'ilnator and programs for dis- 
placed homemalcers In Subpart 2, and vocational guidance and counseling 



IIM9 



State Largest Suburban Large Small 
^mm. City Ring Cities Cities Rural 



21 


25 


25 


24 


18 


18 


34 


40 


28 


30 


39 


34 


11 


10 




9 


12 


16 


24 


22 


24 


19 


29 


19 


34 


8 


14 


14 


56 


43 


81 


167 


58 




104 


61 


39 


96 


5 




35 


32 


50 


88 


46 


59 


46 


39 


40 


44 


36 




47 


46 


20 


12 


22 




27 


16 


30 


28 


30 


30 


29 


57 


00 


265 


60 


99 


94 


120 


45 


36 




33 


55 


96 


35 


56 


22 


16 


45 


59 


20 




5 


54 


18 


18 



collected by the University of California, 1980 
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«nd the Research Coordinating Unit In Subpart 3, All other specified 
services In Subpart 2 and 3 are optional, though it Is clear that Con- 
gress intended that preference be given to those services that Improved 
or expanded progr«ns or access to programs. 

The most striking aspect of the reported use of funds for legis- 
lated activities Is that the bulk of the funds are not targeted to 
services specifically suggested In t^e Act, but go primarily for the 
general support of vocational education programs or to State and local 
administration . According to fiscal year 1979 VEDS data, 90.8 percent 
of the Federal Subpart 2 (basic grant) funds were reported as spent on 
program support and State and local administration, and 92 percent of 
the State and local funds were reported to have been spent on these 
same categories. The only other categories In which significant per- 
centages of the Subpart 2 funds were spent were construction (3.0 per- 
cent), cooperative programs (2.0 percent), and work-study (1.4 per- 
cent). The four categories related to overcoming sex bias and stereo- 
typing only received 1.3 percent of the Federal funds and 0.2 percent 
of the matching funds. Programs for displaced homemakers, a required 
expenditure, consumed only 0.5 percent of the Federal funds and virtu - 
ally none of the matching funds (less than Otl percent) . 

The funds for Program Improvement and Supportive Services, Subpart 
3, were more evenly distributed among purposes. Vocational guidance 
and counseling, for which 20 percent of Subpart 3 is mandated, actually 
consumed 34 percent of the Federal funds and 68 percent of the State 
and 1 ocal funds . Grants to overcome sex bias ut 1 1 1 zed 1 ess than 2 
percent of the Federal funds and 0.1 percent of the State and local 
funds. 

There are two reasons for Including activities In Subpart 2: to 
let States know that an activity that might not be Interpreted to meet 
the goals of the Act is in fact permissible (e.g., Industrial arts and 
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day care), and to stimulate desired activities (support services for 
women and cooperative programs). It is clear that the services and 
activities mentioned in the Act and presumably desired are not 
always given priority. Of course, the vocational education program 
funds may include reported expenditures on the target populations as 
required in Section 110 or they may be going towards program 
Improvement, which is unreported, but they still are fulfilling 
other purposes of the Act. But few resources were expended on 
activities specifically introduced to stimulate change : e.g.. sex 
equity provisions, energy programs, and placement services. 

Examining the expenditures by State reveals even less attention 
to the activities listed in the Act than the nationally aggregated 
data indicate. It shows that expenditures on many of the legislated 
activities are highly concentrated in a small number of States (see 
Table IIN8). Construction, for example, accounted for about $12 
million or 3 percent of the Subpart 2 expenditures in fiscal year 
1979. Yet only 13 States reported any Federal expenditures on 
construction and 4 States--Mi ssi ssippi , New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
Virginia— accounted for three-fourths of those funds. Georgia spent 
about 90 percent of the total national VEA expenditures on 
residential schools; New Hampshire and Colorado reported more than 
60 percent of all of the Federal VEA expenditures on energy 
programs; West Virginia and Arizona accounted for 90 percent of the 
national expenditures for contracted services; the west coast States 
of California, Oregon, and Washington accounted for two-thirds of 
the VEA expenditures on support services for women; Texas and 
Wisconsin accounted for more than half of the VEA expenditures on 
day care reported; and five states--Cal ifornia. New York. 
Missouri, Washington, and Massachusetts--spent nearly 60 percent 
of all the VEA funds reported for progrgams for displaced 
homemakers. 
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TABLE II 1-8 



STATES REPORTING VEA EXPENDITURES BY LEGISLATED ACTIVITY 
SUBPART 2, FY 1979 



Activity 



Number of States with Some 
Reported Federal Expenditures 



Vocational education programs 

Sex equity personnel 

Displaced homeinakers 

State administrators 

Work-study'^ 

Cooperative programs'^ 

Energy education 

Construction 

Stipends 

Placeinent services 
Industrial arts 
Support services for women 
Day care 

Residential schools'^ 
Contracted Instructors 
Local administration 




!• Although all reported some VEA expenditures. 24 States spent less 
than the required $50,000. 

2. West Virginia was Included as "no expenditure" even though It re- 
ported I dollar. 

3. Activities categorically funded prior to the 1976 amendments. 

Source: The Vocational Education Data System, 1979 

Subpart 3 expenditures exhibited similar patterns. Although all 
States spent funds on vocational guidance and counseling, 20 did not 
fund curriculum development and 15 did not fund research. Only 25 
States spent any funds on grants to overcome sex bias, and 6 States-- 
Californla, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, and New Jersey-- 
accounted for more than 80 percent of the total. 
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One of the changes in 1976 was the consolidation of many activi- 
ties that had been categorically funded into a form of block grant to 
give States more flexibility. It is obvious from the large number of 
States choosing not to fund these activities (see Table 111-8) that 
State priorities are not always the same as national priorities. No 
expenditures for cooperative programs were reported in 18 slates, and 
no expenditures for work-study were reported in 16 States. In fact, 
for these two activities, not only does the Act cHminatc th2 categori- 
cal grants that were in the 1968 legislation, but it also adds a disin- 
centive--it specifies two additional criteria for the distribution of 
f'jnds to districts: school dropout rates and rates of youth unemploy- 
ment. When activities carry with them burdensome requirements, some 
States may prefer to fund them out of State and local money rather than 
have to devise another funding scheme. For example, all States re- 
ported enrollments in cooperative education programs, indicating that 
they did fund programs through non-Federal and nonreported vocational 
education program funds. Thus they avoided the added constraints on 
the distribution or use of Federal funds. 

Services for the Handicapped, Disadvantaged, and Llnlted English- 
Proficient 

The funds that are set aside for the handicapped, the disadvan- 
taged, and the limited English-proficient are earmarked for special 
costs that are incurred because of the students* particular handicaps. 
Like many of the legislated services described in the preceding section 
there are strings attached to the funds--in their use. in the reporting 
requirements, and in the accountability. State-aggregated data fail to 
show how the law affects how students are served. Although special 
interest groups generally desire mainstreaming for handicappeo and 
disadvantaged students, the law is interpreted in such a way that 
segregating students in special classes is encouraged. In segregated 
classes, all costs are considered "excess;" for mainstreamed students. 
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only special services are considered ^excess." The 10-Stdte survey 
asked districts whether they enrolled target populations regardless of 
whether they reported eicess co*:ts and It asked who were m^lnstreamed 
and who were not* 

Aggregating the Information for the 10 States shows th^t set-aside 
funds were not used uniformly but were concentrated among d minority of 
the recipients. In fiscal year 1979 about one In five secondary dis- 
tricts and about one In three postsecondary Institutions Incurred ex- 
cess costs for the disadvantaged and handicapped. Only 1 lo 20 second- 
ary and 1 In 5 postsecondary districts offered programs Incurring extra 
costs for the limited Engl Ish-prof Ident. 

These data should not be Interpreted to moan that only those dis- 
tricts reporting excess costs actually served students with special 
needs. The study survey In the 10 States tried to determine the actual 
enrollments Independent of the "excess cost" restriction. Table 111-9 
shows how few districts that claimed to be malnst reaming handicapped 
and disadvantaged students were reporting excess costs as defined by 
the Act. At the secondary level, in 9 of the 10 States, less than half 
of the districts that malnstreamed special populations were reporting 
excess costs . In fact, for the 10 States in total. 64 percent of the 
secondary districts and 80 percent of the postsecondary institutions 
said that handicapped and disadvantaged students were enrolled in their 
programs . Either many did not provide special services or many dis- 
tricts simply did not have financial reporting systems that were set up 
track the excess costs or the system to provide the accountability 
required. 
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TABLE 1 1 1-9 



PERCENT OF DISTRICTS IN 10 STATES THAT MAINSTREAM 
SPECIAL POPULATIONS AND ALSO REPORT EXCESS COSTS, FY 1980 



State 



Secondary Postsecondary and Adult 

Handicapped Disadvantaged ^ Handicapped Disadvantaged 



California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 
New York 
North Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 



43 
25 
25 
37 

33 
41 
28 
50 
23 
27 



41 
22 
20 
43 
14 
32 
15 
54 
5 

24 



88 
75 
65 
100 
33 
0 
19 
42 
33 
70 



71 
64 
55 
83 
33 
33 
18 
39 
67 
58 



1. The disadvantaged students may be either academically or economi- 
cally disadvantaged, since the reporting systems do not distin- 
guish between them. 

Source: Survey data. University of California, 1980 

Disaggregating the survey Information further reveals significant 
variations among coflwiunltles of different sizes. Each of the largest 
cities In each State, and over half of the other cities of over 
100,000, had programs for the handicapped, but only 10 percent of the 
rural districts had such programs. 

The reported expenditures per pupil differed greatly between main- 
streamed and segregated students. The median cost for a mainstreamed 
handicapped student in fiscal year 1979 was $375, while the median cost 
for a segregated student was $833. For postsecondary institutions, the 
median costs were $455 to $1,070, respectively. 
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Services to Promote Sex Equity 



As was pointed out In a preceding section, few States reported any 
significant expenditures on activities to overcome sex bias and sex 
stereotyping, even though such a direction was obviously one of the 
goals of the 1976 amendments. True progress towards sex equity, how- 
ever, cannot be measured by VEA expenditures alone, since many changes 
require more a change In attitudes than a recommended set of activi- 
ties. Examining VEA expenditures on sex equity Is Indicative only of 
special efforts. To find out more about what districts and States re- 
port doing for sex equity, questions were Included In the 10-State sur- 
vey to assess change (see Table III-IO). 



TABLE IIMO 



PERCENT OF DISTRICTS SURVEYED REPORTING EXPENDITURES 
TO PROMOTE SEX EQUITY, FY 1980 

Secondary Postsecondary 





Responses 


Percentage 


Responses 


Percentage 


Cal 1 fornia 


15 


47 


18 


83 


Colorado 


39 


10 


12 


33 


Florida 


18 


39 


23 


30 


Illinois 


109 


14 


23 


22 


Kansas 


40 


10 


14 


21 


Massachusetts 


36 


44 


10 


40 


New York 


86 


10 


59 


49 


North Carolina 


28 


29 


29 


28 


South Dakota 


32 


9 


3 


100 


Texas 


91 


21 


14 


29 


TOTAL 


554 


22 


205 


40 



Source: Survey data, University of California, 1980 

Each district was asked whether any funds were spent on activities 
to promote sex equity and whether any teachers had been hired or reas- 
signed to nontraditlonal classes. The assumption 1s that teachers as 
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nontraditional role models play a large part In promoting sex equity. 
Only 22 percent of secondary districts and 40 percent of postsecondary 
districts said they spent any (Federal. State, or local) dollars on 
activities to promote sex equity. The differences among strata (size 
of community) and among States was striking. Over half of the large 
lilies said they spent funds on such activities, but only 1 in 10 rural 
communities spent funds on promoting sex equity. Fewer than 10 percent 
of secondary districts in Colorado. Kansas. New York, and South Dakota 
spent any funds, but nearly half the districts in California and 
Massachusetts did. 

Even in the districts that did spend money, the level of expendi- 
ture was quite low. More than 40 percent of the secondary districts 
that reported expenditures spent less than $300 In fiscal year 1979. 
Postsecondary expenditures were higher, with 40 percent spending at 
least $8,000. 

Improvement. Expansion, or Maintenance? 

Another element of the survey that is indicative of the types of 
services provided Is the question of how funds are distributed among 
uses for the maintenance of programs, improvement of programs, addition 
of new programs, or addition of new services. The legislation clearly 
intends maintenance to be given a low priority for Federal funds. 
Since Federal funds cannot be identified at the district level separate 
and apart from State and local funds, the administrators were asked to 
estimate how all of their vocational education funds were used. More 
than 400 secondary districts and more than 170 postsecondary districts 
responded with estimates. 

Among secondary districts, the use of funds was overwhelmingly for 
program m aintenance , which is not surprising. Programs remain more 
alike from year to year than different, and they cannot be completely 
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revamped each year. Consequently, the expenditures on new programs and 
services were much lower than expenditures on program maintenance. 
Seventy-four percent of the LEAs spent nothing on new programs and 90 
percent spent less than 5 percent of their budget for new services; 25 
percent of the LEAs spent nothing on program Improvement and 69 percent 
spent less than 10 percent on program Improvement. 

Postsecondary district data Indicated the use of vocational educa- 
tion funds more In the spirit of the law, but more than half still 
devoted at least 90 percent of their budget to program maintenance. 
Sixty-three percent spent no more than 2 percent of their budget on 
adding new programs; 71 percent spent no more than 2 percent of their 
budget on adding new services; 17 percent spent no more than 2 percent 
In program Improvement; and 69 percent spent no more than 10 percent on 
program Improvement. 

These data are estimated and based on a sample and therefore may 
be subject to error. However, It Is safe to conclude that relatively 
few vocational education dollars are going to update curriculum and Im - 
prove programs . Since the bulk of the education budget goes Into In- 
structional and administrative salaries and facilities, this fact Is 
not shocking. Only a small part of the budget Is available for program 
Improvement. 



Special populations are not required to be factored into the dis- 
tribution of VEA funds, but they are targeted for extra resources that 
must be purchased with a minimum percentage of the funds. Since con- 
straints are placed on the use of these funds, many States choose to 
Include concentrations of target populations In their formulas for dis- 
tributing funds. Two questions are addressed here: First, to what ex- 
tent are States making use of Federal and State or local funds to 
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purchase services for the special needs populations? Second, are the 
VEA and other vocational education funds being allocated to districts 
with the greatest need based on their concentrations of special popula- 
tions? In other words, do districts with high concentrations of spe- 
cial populations show high per pupil expenditures of Federal funds, In- 
dicating that special compensatory services are being provided? States 
do not report their expenditures of set-aside funds by district; high 
total expenditures do not guarantee that funds are being spent on those 
targeted, but they are Indicative of the effects of target mechanisms. 

The VEA, In Section 110, requires that a minimum of 10 percent and 
20 percent of Section 102(a) funds must be spent on up to 50 percent of 
the costs of serving the handicapped and the disadvantaged, Including 
the limited English-proficient (LEP), respectively. The regulations 
further restrict the expenditures to excess costs, defined as the total 
costs of vocational education for those In special classes, and as the 
costs over and above the average per pupil costs for those malnstreamed 
1 n regul ar cl asses. 

The VEDS reported for fiscal year 1979 both the Federal and the 
State and local outlays for the handicapped and disadvantaged and LEP, 
and the number who were enrolled In programs that used Federal dollars 
for special services. Therefore the reported enrollments and expendi- 
ture data Include only those districts that could show actual expendi- 
tures of the Federal funds on special services. 

The enrollments of handicapped students that were reported to VEDS 
as benefiting from the set-aside funds for fiscal year 1979 vary from 
virtually none (45 students enrolled) In Alaska to 5 percent of the 
vocational education enrollment In Rhode Island. The national average 
enrollment, based on VEDS, was 1.8 percent. (The Office for Civil 
Rights survey, which was ^not limited only to those benefiting from spe- 
cial services, showed 2.6 percent of all vocational education students 
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as handicapped.) Eight States reported less than 1 percent of the en- 
rollment as handicapped beneficiaries of the set asides, while eight 
others reported more than 3 percent. The enrollments of disadvantaged 
and handicapped dropped 80 percent and 50 percent, respectively, from 
fiscal year 1978 reported enrollments, reflecting the limitations of 
restricting the reporting to "beneficiaries" of set asides. Even using 
the most liberal estimates based on the University of California survey 
(about double the VEDS counts), the proportion of handicapped enrolled 
In vocational education programs falls far below 8 percent, the propor- 
tion of handicapped estimated to be In the total school population. ^ 

The reported expenditures on the handicapped also varied widely 
among States: 22 spent less than the 10 percent set aside, but 5 other 
States spent more than 14 percent--40 percent more than required (see 
Figure III-3). The expenditures appear to bear little relationship to 
the percentages of handicapped enrolled In programs. Indicating that if 
the expenditure data are relatively accurate, there are large differ- 
ences among States In the excess costs of services and quite possibly 
in the kinds of services purchased. Alaska and Florida, for Instance, 
reported more than 15 percent spent on the handicapped but show less 
than 1 percent of their enrollment as handicapped. Hawaii reported the 
second highest rate of enrollment of handicapped students In the 
Nation, but reported only 8 percent spent on those students. 

The State and local match, which must be at least 1 State or local 
dollar for every Federal dollar, fluctuated greatly among the States. 
Four States--Lou1 slana. North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Oregon--reported 
less than the mandated match, the large majority of the States matched 
somewhere between ltoland2tol, and four States --Rhode Is 1 and , 
Delaware, Vermont, and II 1 ino1s--had matching ratios on the order of 10 



The enrollments of the disadvantaged vary even more than the en- 
rollments of the handicapped, ranging from 2 percent of the total State 
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FIGURE 111-3 



PERCENT OF SECTIONS 120 li 130 VEA FUNDS SPENT BY STATES 
ON SPECIAL SERVICES FOR HANDICAPPED BY NUMBER OF STATES, FY 1979 



Nstional Avtra^t: 9.0% 



17 



12 



10 



0^5.99% 6-7.99% $-9.99% 10-11.99% 

Sourot: Vootkml Educatkm D«ta Sytttm, FY 1979 
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FIGURE III-4 

PERCENT OF SECTIONS 120 & 130 VEA FUNDS SPENT BY STATES 
ON SPECIAL SERVICES FOR DISADVANTAGED BY NUMBER OF STATES. FY 1979 

20 



National AvMgt: 18.4% 



ai3.99% 14-1^99% 1M9.99% 20-22.99% 23-25.99% 20% or mom 
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vocational education enrollment In New Hampshire to 33 percent In 
Hawaii* The distribution Is shown In Figure III-3. Eleven States 
reported less than 4 percent of their enrollment as disadvantaged, 
while 10 other States reported more than 12 percent of their enrollment 
as disadvantaged. In 14 States, the percent of disadvantaged students 
In vocational education was compared to the proportion of children from 
families below the poverty line (see Table III-U). The numbers sug- 
gest enrollments below what would be expected by the percent of 
children below poverty. If the potential academically disadvantaged 
were Included, the ratios would be even lower. 

The reported expenditures on special services for the disadvantaged 
and LEP varied from a low of 9 percent In Kansas to a high of 34 per- 
cent In Illinois (see Figure III-3). The State and local match was. In 
most States, between 1 and 2 dollars of State and local money for every 
dollar of Federal money* There were some notable exceptions, however. 
Four States--M1ssour1 , Oregon, Vermont, and West VI rg1n1a--d1d not 
match every dollar of Federal money with a dollar of State or local 
money; four other States--Delaware, Florida, New Mexico, and New York 
--matched by more than 10 to 1. 

For both the handicapped and the disadvantaged, there seems to be 
little relationship between the effort to spend the set-aside Federal 
funds and State and local efforts to provide services. Many of the 
States with the very high State- and local-to-Federal matches, did not 
spend their set-aside share of the VEA money. 

This brief analysis describes trends in States and shows relative 
differences among States, but it must be Interpreted with caution. The 
VEDS enrollment data were limited to students enrolled In districts re- 
ceiving VEA funds and who Incurred costs for special services. Expen- 
diture data cannot be evaluated precisely in terms of outlays because 
States are al lowed to carry over expenditures to fol lowing years. 
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The University of California survey showed that many districts that 
actually enrolled and educated handicapped and disadvantaged students 
do not bother to use the funds set aside because of the difficulties in 
maintaining records of the special services, with the result that the 
VEDS figures were low. 

TABLE IIMl 

ESTIMATES OF THE REPRESENTATION OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Percent Children Below 



State 


Poverty Le 


Cal Ifornia 


13.8 


Colorado 


10.7 


Florida 


21.6 


Illinois 


15.1 


Kansas 


8.6 


Massachusetts 


9.3 


New Hampshl re 


10.3 


New York 


13.1 


North Carolina 


17.8 


Oklahotna 


14.6 


Pennsylvania 


12.6 


South Dakota 


13.1 


Texas 


20.5 


Utah 


8.0 



(2) 

Percent Disadvantaged Ratio of 
Students In Voc. Ed. (2) to (1) 



9.0 


.65 


5.1 


.48 


3.5 


.16 


15.8 


1.05 


4.5 


.52 


2.7 


.29 


2.3 


.22 


6.0 


.46 


10.7 


.60 


3.8 


.26 


4.3 


.34 


6.3 


.48 


4.4 


.21 


4.7 


.59 



Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa - 
tion Act: Interstate and Intrastate Allocat ions, Unversitv of 
California, 1981 

The Effects of Concentrations of Target Populations on State 
Allocations 

The 1976 Act, it will be recalled, does not require States specif- 
ically to distribute funds to districts on the basis of concentration 
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of target populations; It requires only that the States use specified 
portions of the funds for target populations* Nevertheless, many 
States did use concentration of target populations as a factor for 
distributing all or part of their funds* Therefore one might expect 
the resulting Federal expenditures to bear some relationship to the 
concentration* This factor was Included In the analysis of the 
consequences of the formula* 

The two procedures used to analyze the distribution of resources 
to districts In terms of target populations v#ere described more fully 
In Chapter II* First, districts within Stites were ranked according to 
the estimates of concentration of target populations and arranged In 
quart11es--h1gh, mid-high, mid-low, and low* The expenditures per 
pupil were compared for the four quartlles* This procedure provides an 
estimate of the simple association of expenditures and concentration of 
target populations* Second, the Independent effect of percentages of 
target populations enrolled on Federal expenditures per pupil vis 
evaluated by multiple regression analysis,^ which measures the chc ge 
In the aHocatlon occurring when the concentration of target population 
Is changed, assuming other variables (e«g*, tax wealth, unemployment 
rates, concentration of poverty) are held constant* 

Examining the data In States ranked In quartlles according to the 
concentrations of target populations reveals that expenditures of VEA 
funds per pupil were high In those districts with high concentrations 
of disadvantaged and handicapped students ^ In orde«^ to make the com- 
parison easier, the numbers presented In Tables 1 1 1-12 and 1 1 1-13 are 
Indices derived by dividing the quart11e*s expenditures per pupil by 
the statewide average* Thus Indices over 1 Indicate higher than 
average expenditures, and Indices under 1 Indicate lower than average 
expenditures* 
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TABLE 1 1 1-12 



INOEXI OF OISTRIBirriON OF FEDERAL ANO STATE ANO LOCAL FUNOS 
IN SECONOARY SCHOOL OISTRICTS CLASSIFIED 8Y PROPORTIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUOENTS WHO ARE HANDICAPPEO, FY 1979 



Largest | Quartlles^ 

City Low Low-Mid High-Mid High 



Federal VEA Funds 



California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Pennsylvania 
South Oakota 
Texas 

State and Local Funds 

California 
Col orado 
Florida 
Illinois 
Kansas 

South Dakota 



1.16 


.74 


« 


1.31 


.85 


1. 


.95 


1.17 


• 


.92 


.73 




.23 


.95 


2. 


2.20 


.67 


• 


2.47 


2.88 


• 


1.74 


.84 


• 


1.18 


1.64 


• 


.71 


1.42 


1. 


.92 


1.08 


• 


.98 


.82 


1. 


.27 


1.19 


1. 


1.92 


.80 


• 



86 


1.24 


..3 


15 


.60 


1.36 


82 


.88 


1.27 


97 


1.28 


1.17 


03 


1.39 


.41 


73 


1.02 


2.2J 


50 


1.90 




98 


.81 


1.22 


73 


.86 


—3 


03 


.71 


1.30 


89 


.96 


1.22 


09 


.98 


1.21 


58 


1.51 


.62 


67 


1.23 


1.22 



L Index represents expenditures per student In quartlle compared to 
statewide average expenditure per student, 

2. First quartlle, "low," Includes the 25 percent of the enrollment 
In districts with the lowest concentration of handicapped stu- 
dents, next quartlle, "low-mid," Includes the 25 percent of the 
enrollment in districts with the next lowest concentration of 
handicapped students, etc. 

3. In these States there was too little difference between the expen- 
ditures per pupil, so they were grouped into three distinct cate- 
gories, not four. 



Source: Data collected from States by the University of California. 
1980 
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TABLE 1 1 1-13 



INDEX^ OF DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL AND STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS CLASSIFIED BY PROPORTIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS WHO ARE DISADVANTAGED, FY 1979 





LarQesu 


1 


Quartlles^ 


J 






Low 


Low-Mid 


High-Mid 




rcacidi wLt\ runa> 












Colorado 


1.31 


.64 


.59 


1.11 


1.54 


Florida 


.95 


1.23 


.78 


1.05 


1.02 


Illinois 


.92 


.64 


.99 


1.02 


1.45 


Kansas 


.23 


.32 


.75 


1.39 


1.99 


Pennsyl vania 


2.20 


.57 


.70 


1.12 


2.21 


South Dakota 


2.47 


.42 


.84 


.35 


1.53 


Texas 


1.74 


.76 


1.00 


.99 


1.11 


State and Local Funds 












Colorado 


.71 


1.07 


1.12 


.84 


1.32 


Florida 


.92 


1.16 


.92 


1.10 


.93 


Illinois 


.98 


.88 


1.04 


1.03 


1.08 


Kansas 


.27 


.96 


1.09 


1.19 


1.68 


South Dakota 


1.92 


.84 


1.26 


.65 


.87 



1. Index represents expenditures per student In quartlle compared to 
statewide average expenditure per student. 

2. First quartlle, "low," Includes the 25 percent of the enrollment 
In districts with the lowest concentration of disadvantaged stu- 
dents, next quartlle, "low-mid," Includes the 25 percent of the 
enrollment In districts with the next lowest concentration of dis- 
advantaged students, etc. 



Source: Data collected from States by the University of California, 
1980 
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Kansas ms the only State examined in Mhlch both the VEA and the 
State and local expenditures mrt belOM average for secondary districts 
with high concentrations of handicapped students. In five of the eight 
States, expenditures per pupil in the districts with high-mid 
concentrations of handicapped **ere also higher than average. 

Six of seven States examined showed high VEA expenditures In dis- 
tricts with high concentrations of disadvantaged students. Florida was 
the only anomaly. In five of the States the expenditures per pupil In 
high concentration districts were at least 40 percent above the state- 
wide average. In six States, the districts in the high-mid quartlle 
also showed higher than average expenditures. High State and local 
expenditures, however, did not follow consistently the concentration of 
disadvantaged students. The patterns of expenditures of State and 
local funds were much more random with respect to concentrations of 
special need students. 

In the States In >^lch the independent effect of the concentration 
of disadvantaged was tested at the secondary level, three-Illinois, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsyl vania--showed statistically significant effects of 
concentration of disadvantaged on total Federal expenditures per pupil 
(see Table III-U). In the other five States there was no significant 
effect. 

Three States, California, Illinois, and New York, showed signifi- 
cant effects of concentrations of handicapped on expenditures per pu- 
pil. In the other six States, the target population showed no indepen- 
dent effect on the distribution of funds. Since the proportion of 
funds set aside for LEP is small, the effects were not tested. 

This analysis indicates that with the current funding procedures, 
even witho ut specifically targeting the distribution of funds to spe - 
cial popul ations. Federal dollars would flow preferentially to those 
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TABLE III-U 



EFFECT OF CONCENTRATION OF DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS ON VEA EXPENDITURES IN SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 

FY 1979 





OlsadvantaQed 


Handicapped 


5tite 


Independent^ 
Effect 


Independent 
Effect 


California 


NA 




Col orado 


None 


None 


Florida 


None 


None 


Ntii York 


None 




Illinois 






Oklihoma 




None 


Pfnnsylvanla 




None 


South Dakota 


None 


None 


Texas 


None 


None 



* significant «t p < 0.05 
significant «t p 7 0.01 
Significant «t p < 0.001 



1. The Independent effect 1$ the regression coefficient, which mea- 
sures the change In the allocation resulting from a change In one 
item, with all other Items held constant. 



Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act; interstate and Intrastate Allocations , University 
of California. 1981 
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districts with the hlghpst concentrations of disadvantaged and 
handicapped. This analysis Indicates how funds are distributed to 
districts with re spect to aggregate need, not on whom they are spent or 
how . 

Though most of the attention on services for the special popula- 
tions has been at the classroom level, the set asides also apply to 
Subpart 3 funds. Program Improvement and Supportive Services. Thus, 
the Intent of the Act Is for Subpart 3 funds, such as those for 
research and curriculum development, to be used also for special 
services for the targeted populations at the State level. For the 
United States as a whole, the SEAs reported spending the following 
percentages of Federal funds as set asides for excess costs, in each of 
the legislated activities: Guidance and Counseling, 5 percent; Pre- 
and Inservice Training, 10 percent; Curriculum Development, 23 percent; 
Research, 25 percent; Exemplary Programs, 10 percent. 4 in no case 
was the expenditure near the 30 percent (handicapped plus disadvantaged 
set asides) that applies to the Section 102(a) funds. Furthermore, the 
States did not match Federal set-aside dollars, spending only 1 State 
or local dollar for every 5 Federal dollars. 

Differences among individual States were even more striking. 
California accounted for nearly half of the State funds used for target 
populations. Twenty-six States and all of the territories reported no 
expenditures out of Subpart 3 outlays specifically targeted to the 
handicapped and disadvantaged and limited English-proficient for fiscal 
year 1979 . Therefore the burden fell on the local education agencies 
to make up the difference. The full set asides had to come out of what 
was distributed to the districts, which meant that their effective 
percent set asides were actual ly 25 percent higher (the ratio of 
Subpart 3 funds to Subpart 2 funds) and effectively comprised 25 and 
12.5 percent of their grants, not 20 and 10 percent. 
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Distribution of Resources: Occupations 

The distribution of resources according to the occupations for 
which training is offered cannot be described directly. In most States 
vocational education dollars are not accounted for by occupational pro- 
gram, and thus there are no data to analyze the flow of funds to pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1979. Programs for different occupations may re- 
quire very different per pupil expenditures, yet most States distribute 
funds to eligible recipients on the basis of a straight formula dis- 
bursement, which is Independent of the differences in costs associated 
with training for different occupations. In those States that use a 
cost reimbursement rate method, the occupational program costs are 
automatically taken into account in the recipients' expenditures. 

Despite the lack of program cost accounting data, information 
about the use and thus distribution of resources for occupations can be 
inferred. Most useful for this reference point are (1) the total en- 
rollments in each of the various occupational programs, (2) the pat- 
terns of enrollments by race, sex, ethnicity, and target population, 
and (3) the patterns of enrollment according to the expected wages and 
employment opportunities of the occupations. 

Enrol loient by Occupation 

Although the total enrollment in vocational education in fiscal 
year 1979, including those in short-term adult programs, was 17.0 
million, only 45 percent of the students were in occupational ly 
specific programs--those concentrating on a given field in sufficient 
depth to be deemed preparation for employment in that field. 

The proportion of students in occupational ly specific programs 
varied considerably by level of education. Secondary programs, because 
of the relative importance of C&HE and indlstrlal arts, and because of 
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the VEDS reporting procedure which counts all students below the 11th 
grade as being in non-occupational ly specific programs, have the lowest 
proportion of occupational ly specific enrollment. Postsecondary 
programs have the highest proportion (see Table III-15). 

TABLE ITI-15 

PERCENT OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN OCCUPATIONALLY SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 



Level of Education Percent 

Secondary 29. 5 

Postsecondary 92.0 

Adult, long term 87.5 

Adult, short term 51.0 



Source: The Vocational Education Data System, 1979 

The numbers enrolled in occupational ly specific programs also var- 
ied among States, suggesting different priorities in the use of Federal 
funds. The States with the highest proportion of students in specific 
job preparation (over 70 percent) were Maine, Minnesota, and Washing- 
ton. The States with the lowest percentage (less than 20 percent) were 
Arizona, Iowa, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The VEDS describes enrollments in more than 120 different occupa- 
tional programs by secondary, postsecondary, and adult enrollment. An 
examination of the relative size of the secondary enrollments, however, 
reveals that about one-third of the students are concentrated in only 
six occupational programs: Agricultural Production; General Merchan- 
dising; Accounting and Computing Occupations; Filing, Office Machines, 
and General Office; Stenography, Secretarial, and Related Occupations; 
and Auto Mechanics. These are among the more traditional vocational 
education programs--of f ice occupations, vocational agriculture, and the 
ever-popular auto mechanics. It does not mean, however, that programs 
for newer occupations are not increasing. It is more likely that the 
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six programs are simply those that are more commonly offered, since the 
skills (with the exception of agricultural production) are not loca- 
tion-specific. 

In the postsecondary enrollment there is also a concentration: 
about one third of the enrollees are still in six programs, but the 
dominant programs are different. The most common postsecondary pro- 
grams are Real Estate; Nursing; Supervisory and Administrative Manage- 
ment; Electronic Technology; Accounting and Computing Operations; and 
Stenographic, Secretarial, and Related Occupations. Given the titles 
used, these programs appear to be more technical than secondary 
programs and associated vrlth new and emerging occupational needs. 

Of the short-term adult programs, Fireman Training (frequently for 
volunteer departments in rural areas) dominated the enrollments, with 
Office Occupations the next most popular. 

The University of California analyzed enrollments by occupation 
based on data from four States, California, Illinois, Florida, and 
Colorado. At the secondary level there was some deviation from the 
national enrollment patterns, but all had very heavy enrollments in the 
office occupations programs. In each State there was at least one 
occupational home economics program with a very high enrollment, but it 
was not the same program in each State. 

Enrollment by Sex, Race, Ethnicity, and Special Need 

The six programs that had the greatest concentration at the sec- 
ondary level had predominantly female enrollment. Because women are 
much more concentrated in a small number of programs than men are, 
either women have been offered more 1 i mi ted opportunities or fewer 
women are taking advantage of the complete range of opportunities. 
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There were more differences in programs at the post secondary level 
in the four states than at the secondary level. In California the most 
popular programs among women were Real Estate and Accounting; in 
Illinois they were Nursing and Bookkeeping; in Colorado they were 
Supervisory and Administrative Management and Accounting; and in 
Florida they were Nursing and Administration, followed by Law Enforce- 
ment. 

In the four States there were no discernible patterns in enroll- 
ments by race or ethnicity, as there was for sex. A simple program-by- 
program comparison by race or ethnicity would be irrelevant because, 
unlike women or handicapped populations, the proportions of blacks or 
Hispanics are not uniform across the country. One would not expect, 
for example, to find a large number of blacks in vocational agriculture 
simply because these programs tend to be strongest in States with rela- 
tively small minority populations. Further, due to the small number of 
enrol lees for some ethnic groups and some targeted populations, per- 
centages are less descriptive and more susceptible to statistical 
error. Therefore, a more appropriate question when looking at enroll- 
ments is whether there are any differentials by race, ethnicity, and 
sex in terms of the employment opportunities for which the training is 
directed. 

The Economic Potential of the Programs: Who Is Prepared for the 
"Better" Jobs? 

The University of California created two measures of the economic 
potential of the occupational program: (1) the relative ranking of 
expected wages of the occupations for which the training is intended, 
and (2) the relative ranking of the expected employment opportunities 
of the occupations for which the training is intended. The precise 
methodology is described in Appendix F. The California researchers 
then ranked al 1 occupati onal programs for which employment data were 
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available according to the two measures and for each measure divided 
them Into high, mid-high, mid-low, and low quartlles. The high 
quartlle for the first measure, for example, contained the programs 
with the 25 percent of the enrollments that could expect the highest 
wages. The enrollments In each quartlle were then analyzed with 
respect to characteristics of those enrolled, e.g., sex, race, 
ethnicity, and special need, for both secondary and postsecondary 
programs. 

Expected Wages 

As Tables III-16 and III-17 show, the most striking pattern In 
enrollment in terms of expected wages Is that women are predominantly 
In low-wage programs. In secondary programs, nearly 70 percent of the 
women were In the below-average wage occupations, and less than 10 
percent were enrolled In programs leading to highest-wage jobs. In 
postsecondary programs. It was only slightly less striking; about 60 
percent were In below-average wage programs and about 12 percent were 
In the highest-wage programs.. Of the men, however, only about 14 
percent and 15 percent, respectively, were enrolled In secondary and 
postsecondary programs for low-wage jobs, and more than 40 percent and 
about 35 percent were In programs expected to lead to highest -wage 
jobs. 

The patterns by race and ethnicity were less pronounced. In two 
States, Colorado and Florida, blacks were much less likely to be 
trained for high-wage jobs and much more likely to be trained for low- 
wage jobs than non-Hispanic whites at the secondary level. In Illinois 
the same pattern emerged, but It was less pronounced. In California, 
however, blacks were more heavily enrolled In secondary programs for 
high-wage jobs than were non-Hispanic whites. Hispanlcs seemed as well 
represented as non-Hispanic whites In all four States, In both 
secondary and postsecondary programs. 
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TABLE III-16 

{Iri]fmL?''or^?S^!!I PARTICIPATION OF ETHNIC/SEX GROUPS IN 
SFfnNnWf?§rF'^?fi?,^E.'^ BY PROGRAM WAGE INDICATOR. 
SECONDARY LEVEL (IITH i 12TH GRADE), FY 1979 



State 


Enroll. Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hisp. 


Asian 


Native 
Amer. 


California 
















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


25.8 
27.2 
26.1 

21 0 


13.3 
16.8 
27.1 
42.8 


35. 7 
35.4 
25.2 
3.7 


?5 8 
27.9 
27.5 
18.9 


99 7 

25.1 
22.4 
29.8 


97 1 

24.3 
24.0 
24.6 


^0. b 

35.9 
22.7 
14.9 


31. 0 
28.3 
25.0 
15.8 


TOTAL 


CI 1 ^ /Ho 


122,830 


154,913 


79,715 


30,521 


54,647 


11,339 


1,521 


Colorado 


















Low 

Mid-low 
Mid-high 
Hi ah 


28.8 
18.4 
27.0 

c J. 0 


11.3 
13.5 
24o3 
50.9 


42.7 
22.2 
29.2 
5.9 


28 6 
18.4 
26.7 
26.3 


18.3 
35.7 
14.8 


ou. u 
18.2 
24.2 
27.6 


cl • 0 

17.5 
41.8 
19.0 


oo c 

Zj. 6 
17.1 
23.8 
34.9 


TOTAL 


•tU 1 / 0 3 


18,008 


22,727 


31,978 


2,436 


5,502 


416 


403 


Florida 


















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


26.1 
27.7 
26.0 
20.1 


14.6 
18.2 
32.0 
35.2 


33.4 
33.7 
22.3 
10.6 


23 1 
27.4 
28.1 
21.3 


17 ? 
25.8 
19.9 
17.1 


cH. 0 

35.0 
23.3 
16.9 


33.0 
25.0 
19.3 


O 7 o 

25.2 
18.9 
28.6 


TOTAL 


206,767 


80,134 


126,633 


147,412 


41,735 


16,125 


1,286 


206 


Illinois 


















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


24.9 
25.0 
23.9 
26.2 


10.3 
12.3 
34.0 
43.4 


39 3 
37.5 
13.9 
9.4 


?1 Q 

CO . J 

24.5 
24.5 
27.0 


C 79 0 

26.1 
21.5 
22.8 


CO. 1 

30.2 
20.9 
25.1 


oo c 

Li. b 
24.7 
22.7 
29.1 


29. 7 
27.0 
18.9 
24.3 


TOTAL 


215,973 


107,045 


108,928 


169,667 


37,140 


7,709 


1,272 


185 


South Dakota 
















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


9.5 
61.9 
21.7 

6.9 


3.2 
51.5 
29.3 
16.0 


49.3 
10.3 
39.8 
0.6 










25.7 
4.3 
44.3 
25.7 


TOTAL 


1,961 


1,318 


643 










70 



^o^''<^^- The Distrib ution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Education 
Act: Interstate and Intrastate Allocation s. University of 
California, 1981 
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TABLE 1 1 1-17 



ANALYSIS OF PERCENT PARTICIPATION OF GROUPS IN VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
CLASSIFIED BY PROGRAM WAGE INDICATOR, POSTSECONDARY LEVEL, FY 1979 



Native 



State 


Enroll 


. Hale 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hisp. 


Asian 


Amer 


California 
















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


31.1 
21. 1 
25.7 
22.1 


22.3 
20.8 
25.7 
31.3 


41.3 
21.6 
25.8 
11.4 


30.9 
20.3 
26.8 
22.0 


34.9 
21.7 
22.3 
21.1 


30.5 
24.9 
20.5 
24.0 


29.1 
26.0 
24.2 
20.7 


30.5 
21.4 
24.7 
23.4 


TOTAL 


512,069 


275,548 


236,521 


394,741 


39,541 


48,692 


23,837 


5,258 


Colorado 


















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


23.4 
29.0 
26.5 
21.1 


15.0 
32.4 
20.5 
32.2 


34.3 
24.6 
34.4 
6.7 


23.2 
29.9 
27.1 
19.8 


27.6 
19.6 
30.9 
21.9 


23.2 
23.7 
19.4 
33.7 


24.2 
28.6 
22.8 
24.5 


27.4 
25.4 
19.9 
27.4 


TOTAL 


33,210 


18,755 


14,455 


28,594 


1,332 


2,520 


413 


351 


Florida 


















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


22.3 
23.6 
29.7 
24.4 


14.2 
26.7 

37.1 


29.4 
20.8 

JO* 0 

13.3 


21.5 
22.7 

Ji . 0 

24.3 


27.2 
23.7 

6 J. 0 

25.5 


19.9 
31.5 

OA 

CH. 0 

24.0 


18.5 
35.4 

00 1 

24.0 


21.0 
23.5 

26.1 


TOTAL 


76,631 


35,933 


40,698 


57,847 


12,317 


5,486 


709 


272 


Illinois 


















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


23.2 
28.2 
24.6 
24.0 


10.6 
35.3 
16.9 
37.2 


34.5 
21.8 
31.5 
12.3 


21.8 
28.3 
25.2 
24.7 


29.9 
27.0 
22.5 
20.7 


23.8 
31.1 
21.0 
24.1 


24.0 
31.8 
23.0 
21.3 


23.0 
30.7 
22.0 
24.3 


TOTAL 


117,070 


55. 241 


61,829 


93,165 


18,908 


3,108 


1,407 


482 



Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Education 
Act: Interstate and Intrastate Allocations , University of 
California, 1981 
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The patterns for the target populations are particularly surpris- 
ing, since one might expect the target populations to be excluded from 
the programs for the highest paying jobs. In fact, In the three States 
in which data were analyzed, the handicapped In high schools were 
enrolled In programs for high-wage jobs at a much higher than average 
rate (Table III-18). This did not hold at the postsecondary level In 
the two States examined for which data were available. There the 
disadvantaged and handicapped were enrolled more heavily in programs 
preparing for the lowest paying jobs. 

The disadvantaged were enrolled In secondary programs for high 
paying jobs at about the same rate as the total State enrollment, but 
they also were more heavily enrolled in programs for the low paying 
jobs, particularly In Florida (50 percent). At the postsecondary 
level, in the two States examined, they were more likely to be In low 
expected wage programs. 

Expected wages according to the size of the community (Table III- 
19) indicate no consistent patterns among the five States examined. 
Los Angeles seems to offer programs for higher-wage jobs than the rest 
of California, and rural South Dakota offers very few programs leading 
to high-wage jobs. Otherwise, localities* patterns are relatively sim- 
ilar to State averages. 

Employment Opportunities 

An examination of programs with respect to the expected employment 
opportunities yields quite different patterns by sex (see Tables III-20 
and 1 11-21 ) , Women are much more concentrated in hi gh opportuni ty 
programs at the secondary level In four of the five States, and in 
three out of four in high opportunity programs at the postsecondary 
level, Colorado is the only exception to that pattern. 
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TABLE 1 1 1-18 



ANALYSIS OF PERCENT PARTICIPATION OF TARGET POPULATIONS 
IN VOCATIONAL PROGRANS CLASSIFIED BY PROGRAM WAGE INDICATOR, 

FY 1979 



State 



Enrol Iment Disadvantaged Handicapped 



S«cond«ry ProgrMS 



Limited 
English- 
Proficient 



Colorado 
Low 

MId-loM 

Mid-high 

High 



34.2 
19.7 
20.3 
25.8 



36.0 
16.9 
26.4 
20.7 



22.5 
14.4 
24.8 
38.4 



15.9 
29.6 
31.5 
23.0 



Florida 
Low 

Nid-low 

Nid-high 

High 



26.1 
27.7 
26.0 
20.1 



49.7 
9.3 
21.3 
19.8 



37.9 
14.0 
19.3 
28.8 



N/A 



Illinois 
Low 

Nid-low 

Mid-high 

High 



24.9 
25.0 
23.9 
26.2 



28.8 
21.5 
23.7 
26.0 



33.9 
13.5 
24.2 
28.5 



30.7 
17.0 
20.6 
31.8 



Postsecondary Programs 



Colorado 
Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 



23.4 
29.0 
26.5 
21.1 



27.4 
32.4 
22.4 
17.8 



48.6 
22.9 
11.0 
17.4 



26.0 
20.7 
36.1 
17.2 



Illinois 
Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 



23.2 
28.2 
24.6 
24.0 



28.2 
35.5 
20.8 
15.5 



28.7 
32.9 
21.0 
17.4 



22.5 
46.1 
12.8 
18.6 



Source:' The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act: Interstate and Intrastate Allocations . University 
of California, 1981 
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TABLE III-19 



PARTICIPATION BY STRATA OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
CLASSIFIED BY WAGE LEVEL INDICATOR, SECONDARY, FY 1979 



State 


Rural 


Small 
Cities 


Large 
Cities 


Suburban 
Ring 


Largest 
City 


Total 


1 1 1 orn 1 d 














Low 

ni a- 1 ow 

Mid-high 

High 


28.58 

00 oc 
CC, CO 

33.51 
15.66 


28.57 

o o o 

28. 83 
27.64 
14.96 


30.15 
34.65 
21.31 
13.89 


26.23 
29.09 
25.84 
18.83 


12.78 
14.70 
25.08 
47.43 


25. 79 
27.19 
26.02 
21.01 


Total Number 


16,083 


117,005 


54,084 


41,578 


48,243 


277,743 


V 0 1 ordQO 














Low 

n 1 u* 1 uw 

Mid-high 

High 


31.7 

10.1 
29.9 


20.3 

15.9 

29.3 


33.4 
22. 1 
25.9 
18.6 


25.5 
16.6 
22.7 
35.2 


21.5 
38.5 
15.5 
24.5 


25.8 
27.0 
18.4 
28.8 


Total Number 


6.550 


6,484 


5,282 


13,104 


9,315 


40,735 


r 1 on Qd 














Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


23.81 
23.98 
31.61 
20.60 


25.93 
27.01 
27.49 
19.57 


25.89 
26.64 
24.88 
22.59 




28.10 
33.50 
22.35 
16.05 


26.10 
27.72 
26.05 
20.13 


Total Number 


17,541 


81,058 


73,281 




34,887 


206,767 


Illinois 














Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


21.92 
30.05 
25.14 
22.90 


25. 60 
23.81 
24.02 
26.58 


19.91 
23.08 
25.46 
31.56 


29.18 
19.58 
24.62 
26.61 


21.00 
30.35 
21.53 
27.12 


24.89 
24.99 
23.87 
26.24 


Total Number 


36,474 


56,056 


6,430 


68,037 


48,976 


215,973 


South Dakota 

LOW 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


.17 
80.27 
12.94 
6.63 


5.16 
35.16 
40.32 
19.35 




0 

100.00 
0 
0 


7.69 
6.02 
55.18 
31.10 


18.31 
37.99 
32. 74 
10.96 


Total Number 


603 


310 




64 


299 


1,961 


Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds 


Under the 


Vocational Educa- 



tlon Act Interstate and Intrastate Allocations . University of 
California. 1981 
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TABLE 1 1 1-20 

ANALYSIS OF PERCENT PARTICIPATION OF ETHNIC, RACIAL, AND SEX GROUPS IN 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS CLASSIFIED BY EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY INDICATOR, 
SECONDARY LEVEL (IITH & 12TH GRADE), FY 1979 

Native 



State 


Enroll. 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hisp. 


Asian 


Amer. 


California 
















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


11.7 
37.5 
18.7 
32.1 


21.5 
45.2 
15.4 
17.9 


4.2 
31.6 
21.2 
43.0 


11.8 
37.2 
18.8 
32.3 


13.6 
35.8 
19.9 
30.6 


11.1 
40.1 
17.4 
31.5 


9.3 
34.1 
20.3 
36.4 


10.8 
39.3 
17.9 
32.1 


TOTAL 


269,610 


116,580 


153,029 


175,625 


28,653 


52,760 


11,081 


1,490 


Colorado 


















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


33.3 
30.6 
19.3 
16.8 


17.2 
53.1 
13.1 
16.6 


46.6 
11.9 
24.4 
17.0 


33.2 
31.5 
18.8 
16.4 


40.6 
17.8 
23.3 
18.3 


32.2 
28.0 
21.1 
18.7 


40.1 
27.4 
17.4 
15.1 


23.8 
35.9 
20.6 
19.6 


TOTAL 


31,238 


14,124 


17,114 


25,357 


1,166 


4,222 


212 


281 


Florida 


















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


35.7 
18.4 
17.3 
28.6 


47.6 
13.8 
21.8 
16.9 


28.2 
21.3 
14.5 
44.8 


35.2 
16.0 
17.9 
31.0 


29.4 
23.5 
13.0 
34.1 


33.7 
15.5 
12.7 
38.2 


34.0 
12.5 
17.7 
35.8 


34.5 
18.7 
24.1 
22.7 


TOTAL 


189,673 


73,933 


115,740 


142,294 


40,284 


15,744 


1,236 


203 


Illinois 


















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


30.5 
14.4 
26.2 
28.9 


53.2 
13.1 
23.1 
10.7 


8.9 
15.6 
29.1 
46.3 


31.7 
12.3 
24.7 
31.3 


25.7 
21.5 
32.1 
20.8 


27.4 
25.3 
29.6 
17.7 


32.6 
20.4 
26.3 
20.7 


27.1 
13.0 
30.5 
29.4 


TOTAL 


208,341 


101,671 


106,670 


163,551 


36,091 


7,381 


1,141 


177 


South Dakota 
















Low 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


38.4 
15.0 
12.9 
33.7 


51.5 
21.9 
10.5 
16.1 


10.8 
0.5 
18.1 
70.6 










4.4 
7.3 
33.3 
55.1 


TOTAL 


. 1,892 


1,284 


609 




3 


4 


2 


69 



Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Education 
Act: Interstate and Intrastate Allocations , University of 
California, 1981 
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TABLE 111-21 



SJilf L? S5JJf^ PARTICIPATION OF ETHNIC, RACIAL, ANO SEX GROUPS IN 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS CLASSIFIED BY EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES INDICATOR. 

POSTSECONDARY LEVEL, FY 1979 



Sute 


Enroll. 


M«le 


Female 


White 


B1«ck 


Hisp. 


Asltn 


Native 
Amer. 


C*liforn1« 














Mtd-IOM 

Mid-high 
High 


19.2 
29.9 
32.4 
18.5 


24.9 
31.3 
30.8 
13.0 


12.6 
28.3 
34.3 
24.8 


19.1 
29.8 
33.2 
17.9 


17.6 
30.1 
29.5 
22.7 


19.0 
30.7 
28.9 
21.4 


21.9 
30.3 
32.3 
15.6 


19.4 
30.6 
30.2 
19 9 


TOTAL 


504,806 


271.138 


233,668 


389,467 


38,766 


47,961 


23,453 


5.159 


Colorado 


















LOM 

M1d-l0M 

Mid- high 
High 


28.4 
25.5 
25.5 
20.7 


31.5 
27.2 
18.1 
23.3 


24.5 
23.? 
34.9 
17.4 


28.8 
24.9 
24.9 
21.3 


26.3 
30.0 
28.1 
15.6 


24.6 
28.5 
29.0 
17.9 


32.9 
25.4 
28.1 
13.6 


23.7 
29.1 
27.9 
19.4 


TAT* 1 

lUTAL 


33,174 


18.726 


14,448 


28,561 


1.332 


2,517 


413 


351 


Florid* 


















LOM 

MId-loM 

Mid-high 

High 


31.0 
19.9 
34.3 
14.9 


41. 1 
28.7 
26.2 
5.0 


23.3 
12.5 
41.1 
23.1 


29.4 
19.8 
36.8 
14.1 


33.7 
21.8 
27.1 
17.4 


41.3 
17.3 
25.1 
16.3 


35.3 
24.1 

29.1 
11.5 


32.8 
18.5 
34.3 
14.3 


TOTAL 


74.662 


34,346 


40.316 


56,268 


12.044 


5,397 


688 


265 


Illinois 


















LOM 

Mid-low 

Mid-high 

High 


26.0 
24.0 
16.7 
33.3 


41.9 
20.1 
23.2 
14.9 


11.9 
27.6 
10.8 
49.8 


27.0 
21.8 
17.5 
33.8 


21.4 
33.6 
13.3 
31.7 


27.5 
27.7 
14.6 
30.2 


24.1 
31.5 
14,1 
30.3 


27.7 
25.8 
14.3 
32.1 


TOTAL 


115,105 


54.412 


60.693 


91.423 


18.744 


3.072 


1.3^0 


476 



Source: The Distrib ution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educati on 
Act: Inte rstate and Intrastate Allocatio ns. University of 
California. 1981 
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Hinority $tud«nt$ «re more concentrited in programs with his»«»r 
th«n «ver«ge mployment opportunities in Florid*, less concentr«ted in 
Illinois, «nd about average in th« other two States. In secondary 
institutions, the special needs populations enroll in greater 
percentages in programs with more employment opportunities. 
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SUHMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



In mandating the study of vocational education, the Congress re- 
quested Information on the distribution of all vocational education 
funds by four objects: enrollments, services, target populations, and 
occupations. Schools do not normally organize their financial accounts 
in terms of these objects, but the NIE study has responded not only to 
the questions in which the Congress declared an Interest but also to 
the policy Issues which those questions imply. 

Enrollments and the Distribution of Funds . The Federal Government 
distributes VEA funds to the States and territories on the basis of 
population, not vocational education enrollments. Within States, how- 
ever, enrollments drive the distribution of all vocational education 
funds. All States distribute VEA funds by a formula that Includes en- 
rollment in one fashion or another. 

The absence of enrollment from the formula determining the Federal 
grants to the States has implications for the number of VEA dollars per 
student, because enrollments are not proportional to population. Voca- 
tional education enrollments per 1000 population vary among States and 
territories by a ratio of more than 3 to 1 for total enrollments and by 
more than 4 to 1 for the occupational ly specific enrollments. There- 
fore, States with low rates of enrollment receive relatively more 
dollars per pupil than States with high rates of enrollment. Thus, the 
impact of VEA funds on programs can vary substantially among States. 

Not only enrollments Influence the distribution of funds; 
particular characteristics of enrollment, such as level of education, 
race and ethnicity of students, and community size, may also affect 
distribution. 
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Enrollments by level of education do not seem to be related sys- 
tematically to the distribution of funds. The VEA set aside for post- 
secondary and adult programs is 15 percent of the funds available under 
Subparts 2 and 3, but the actual outlays in fiscal year 1979 for these 
programs came to about 26 percent of the funds. Forty percent of the 
total vocational education enrollment was in postsecondary and adult 
programs in that year. Sixty percent of the total enrollment in 
occupat i onal ly spec i f ic programs was in postsecondary and adul t 
programs. The States show no systematic association between relatively 
high enrollments in postsecondary and adult programs and relatively 
high VEA expenditures on those programs. 

Similarly, there does not seem to be a systematic association 
between relatively high enrollments in postsecondary and adult programs 
and relatively high levels of State and local expenditures on these 
programs. This may be due to the fact that postsecondary and adult 
programs have other sources of revenue that are not reported, the 
largest of which is tuition. For this reason, the needs for Federal 
funds that postsecondary and adult programs may have are not strictly 
comparable to those of secondary programs, which do not produce tuition 
income. 

Enrollments by race and ethnicity are not used as factors in State 
distribution formulas. VEDS data show that racial and ethnic minori- 
ties are generally represented in secondary programs at lower rates 
than are nonminority students, which means that they benefit less from 
VEA funds. 

A question frequently raised with respect to enrollments has to do 
with the effect of community size upon the distribution of funds. Are 
the recipients of vocational education funds advantaged or disadvan- 
taged if they are located in a large city district, a rural district, 
or a suburban district? The rural secondary LEAs in most of the States 
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analyzed received fewer VEA funds per pupil than other secondary LEAs . 
even though they generally had higher per unit costs for programs 
because of their small size. The largest cities in the same States 
received higher VEA allocations than the State average, but their State 
and local expenditures were relatively low. Large city programs, like 
those in small districts, have higher than average operating costs, and 
they also have more competition for local tax revenue. Therefore, the 
financial needs of both large city districts and small rural districts 
are proportionally greater than those of other districts. 

Services and the Distribution of Funds . There are three ways in 
which services are specified in the Act: they are listed in the sub- 
parts as either mandatory or permitted activities; they are targeted to 
special services for the special populations; and they are stated as 
priorities for services to be used to improve and expand programs 
rather than maintain existing programs. 

The services and activities mentioned in the Act--in most in- 
stances without mandated levels of expenditures--have not generated 
significant expenditures of either VEA or State and local funds. In 
fiscal year 1979, more than 90 percent of the VEA outlays and 92 per- 
cent of State and local outlays for Subpart 2 were reported simply as 
expenditures for general vocational education programs and administra- 
tion. Less than 10 percent of the VEA funds were reported as expendi- 
tures on the more specific services. What was spent on these services 
was highly concentrated in a small number of States. Therefore, if the 
particular services or activities are meant to stimulate expenditures 
and bring about change, merely permitting them is not an effective way 
to accomplish it. The fact that some States incurred large expendi- 
tures for selected services and not for other services indicates that 
States will fund legislated services, but according to their own 
priori ties. 
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W1th1n the legislated activities, those that are designed to over- 
came sex sterotyping and sex bias are a Federal priority. The expendi- 
tures on the specific services and activities aimed at sex equity were 
small In fiscal year 1979--0,9 percent of the VEA funds (discounting 
the required State level expenditures on the sex equity coordinator) 
and less than 0.1 percent of State and local funds. About 22 percent 
of all secondary districts and about 40 percent of all postsecondary 
Institutions that responded to the survey said they spent some funds on 
sex equity, but the average expenditure was quite low. 

The second type of services are those that reflect the extra costs 
of serving target populations. Even though funds are targeted, some 
States did not spend thel r entire set aside and few spent much nwre 
than the minimum. VEDS data show that relatively small numbers of tar- 
get students are being served with the set asides, compared to what 
would be expected based on the relative size of the target population 
in the general population. The NIE survey data, however, reveal that 
many more handicapped and disadvantaged were enrolled in programs than 
are reported by VEDS as benefiting from the set aside. Thus it Is 
likely that some disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited English- 
proficient students do not require special services and that others may 
receive additional services but the expenditures are not recorded or 
reported as excess costs. 

Services are also linked to program improvement and expansion or 
maintenance, but it Is almost Impossible to show the use of VEA funds 
for these purposes. Therefore total expenditures were supplied. 
School administrators estimate that In secondary school districts all 
vocational education funds were used overwhelmingly for program main- 
tenance. Most postsecondary schools also devoted most of their budgets 
to program maintenance, but they were likely to spend somewhat more on 
Improvement and expansion than secondary schools. 
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Target Pop ulations and the Distribution of Funds . Target popula- 
tions directly Influence distribution patterns because of the set-aside 
provisions In the Act, States use various methods to get Tuhds to 
target populations, Including using concentrations of such populations 
as a factor In their formulas and setting up pools of funds for special 
services. Districts with high concentrations of target populations 
show higher per pupil expenditures than the State average. Therefore, 
It is safe to say that relatively more funds are being spent In dis- 
tricts with high concentrations of target populations than In districts 
with low concentrations. It Is interesting to note that In many 
States, high concentrations of target populations in districts turned 
out to be the dominant factor In determining the amounts of VEA funds 
they receive. 

Occupations and the Distribution of Funds . The Federal Government 
does not take occupations Into account in the distribution process. 
The States, however, do. One of the mandated priorities Is new pro- 
grams for new and emerging Industries, which Implies new occupations. 
The States are also required to show that programs are related to occu- 
pational de<nand, although there Is no explicit connection between this 
planning requirement and the distribution of funds. 

Expenditures were not reported by occupation In fiscal year 1979, 
and it Is unlikely that expenditures of VEA funds can be separated from 
expenditures of State and local funds. It may be assumed that the dis- 
tribution of funds will generally follow enrollment patterns in voca- 
tional education programs. 

The enrollment data make It clear that VEA funds are not used 
solely for occupational ly specific education. More than two-thirds of 
all secondary enrollments and about half of all short-term adult stu- 
dents are in other than occupational ly specific programs. An unknown. 
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but still substantial, proportion of VEA dollars is spent on non- 
occupational ly specific education. 



Most of those who are enrolled in occupational ly specific programs 
are concentrated in a small number of programs, many of which are cler- 
ical and common to nearly all businesses and industries, such as secre- 
tarial and general office. The funds, therefore, are also highly 
concentrated on a small number of programs. 

Occupations and Economic Opportunity . Analyses of data for five 
States show that woron are predominantly enrolled in a very small 
number of programs, they are also much more heavily concentrated than 
men in programs leading to lower-wage jobs, particularly clerical and 
secretarial programs. The demand for workers in these jobs has been 
relatively high, so that women are also more heavily concentrated than 
men in programs leading to greater employment opportunities. These 
patterns occur in both secondary and postsecondary programs. The 
difference in economic opportunities between men and women are much 
greater than differences between racial or ethnic minorities and non- 
minority students, or between target populations and nonhandicapped and 
nondisadvantaged students. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. This Information, by State and by level of education, will be 

presented in table form in Occupational Education and Training: A 
^0 ^ prepared by the Vocational Education Study. 

Rankings of the States. 1980. f Wa^hl nt^tnn , n r • National 
Education Association, 1980), p. 16. 

3. In the multiple regression analysis, the unit of observation is 
the district, with each district equal to every other district 
regardless of size. In order to control district size, enrollment 
was entered first as an independent variable. 

4. James P. Greenan, Use of State Special Needs Set-Aside fun ds for 
Program Improvement Activities . Draft rponrt. frrm thP lp;.Horch^p 
Training Institute (Urbana: College of Education, University of 
II inois, July I98I). This is a survey of Research Coordinating 
Unit Directors conducted for the Office of Civil Rights. 
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CHAPTER IV. ASSESSING EVALUATION REQUIREMENTS 



Introduction 

The first attempt to assess the Nation's public school vocational 
education programs and, consequently, the adequacy of Federal voca- 
tional policy was undertaken 45 years after the adoption of the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. In October 1961, at President Kennedy's request, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare appointed a panel of 
consultants to review and evaluate vocational education. Its report. 
Education for a Changing World of Work , completed at the close of 
November 1962, was the basis of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
(P.L. 88-210), which, as has been said, redirected and expanded Federal 
policy. Under the Act, the Federal Government now undertook to assist 
the States in order to provide for all citizens access to vocational 
education programs that were realistic in terms of the Nation's needs 
for semiskilled and skilled workers and job opportunities. 

The Act also described for the first time in Federal vocational 
education legislation the function of State and local evaluations of 
programs and services. In developing their plans, it declared, the 
States were to follow "policies and procedures" that "insure that due 
consideration will be given to the results of periodic evaluations of 
State and local vocational education programs in light of information 
regarding current and projected manpower needs and job opportuni- 
ties ..." (Sec. 5(2)). In addition, the Act facilitated the per- 
formance of "periodic evaluations" by authorizing the use of Federal 
funds to carry them out (Sec. 4(a)(6)). 

Provisions dealing with evaluative activities have been a distin- 
guishing and expanding feature of Federal education legislation since 
1963, with the most notable early development being the evaluation 
requirements of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965.^ 
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The 1968 amendments to the VEA (P.L. 90-576) continued to call upon the 
States to give "due consideration" to the results of "periodic evalua- 
tions" In shaping State plans and to authorize the use of Federal 
grants to conduct such evaluations. 

The connection between program evaluation and more effective State 
and local program planning In the light of needed skills and present 
and future job opportunities, on the one hand, and Improvement In the 
quality of educational programs, on the other, had been registered in 
the legislation of 1963 and 1968. However, reports Issued in the mid- 
1970s showed that the connection still was not being made.^ Further, 
these reports documented deficiencies in the Information presumably 
useful for planning. Including information from evaluations. Both the 
House and Senate were heavily Influenced by these findings. The House 
Report, for example, noted that the States were not providing informa- 
tion on the effectiveness of vocational education programs in relation 
to the goals set forth in State plans and the economic returns to stu- 
dents. The very "lack of systematic programmatic evaluation" dimin- 
ished the chances for engaging in rational planning and for reaching 

4 

rational resource allocation decisions. 

The 1976 legislation sought to correct these major deficiencies in 
the vocational education enterprise by providing for (1) systematic 
evaluations, (2) labor market-oriented planning, (3) improved occupa- 
tional Information systems, and (4) the requirements for new data for 
accountability. Congress clearly saw all these as interrelated ele- 
ments. The senate Report, commenting on the features of the proposed 
legislation designed to correct current weaknesses, said that 

one key element of the comprehensive plan would be the development 
of procedures for continuous planning and evaluation, including 
the regular collection of data, to be available to all parties in 
the State to whom it would be of interest. A solid data base will 
give a State a basis for program evaluation. Evaluation will, 
hopefully, lead to improvement in program quality. Both data and 
evaluation can result in improved planning capability. 
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In the 1976 amendments, then, the new provisions affecting evalua- 
tion constituted a key feature of Federal legislation.^ For the 
first time, Federal and State Governments were required to conduct 
systematic program evaluations. A sharply enhanced emphasis upon 
evaluative activities sought to tie annual and longer-term vocational 
education planning and program offerings to labor market demands for 
occupational skills and actual job opportunities. 



The 1976 Evaluation Requirements 



Under the 1976 statute (Sec. 112), each State is directed to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of each program assisted during the life of 
its 5-year plan, and is authorized to use Federal funds for that 
purpose. Each State is further directed to use the results of these 
evaluations to revise its programs and to make them available to the 
State Advisory Council on Vocational Education (SACVE), presumably to 
be used for its independent annual evaluation of State programs and 
services. States are also to use their results in assisting LEAs and 
other eligible recipients to improve their programs. Each State, 
moreover, is directed to conduct an evaluation of "each . . . program 
within the State which purports to impart entry level job 
skills. . . The criteria stipulated for these evaluations are "the 
extent to which program completers and leavers-- 

(i) find employment in occupations related to their 
training, and 

(ii) are considered by their employers to be well 
trained and prepared for employment ..." 
(Sec. 112(b)(B)). 

These criteria do not apply in evaluating prevocational and so-called 
nonoccupational programs in industrial arts and consumer and homemaking 
education. 
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The statute mentions no other criteria for States to use In 

evaluating the effectiveness of all other programs. A large number of 

criteria are specified, however, In the regulations Issued October 3, 
1977.^ These state: 

The State board shall, during the five-year period of the State 
plan, evaluate In quantitative terms the effectiveness of each 
formally organized program or project supported by Federal, State, 
and local funds. These evaluations shall be In terms of: 

(a) Planning and operational processes, such as: 

1) Quality and availability of Instructional offerings; 

2) Guidance, counseling, and placement and follow-up 
services; 

(3) Capacity and condition of facilities and 
equipment; 

(4) Employer participation In cooperative programs of 
vocational education; 

(5) Teacher/pupil ratios; and 
(6} Teacher qualifications. 

(b) Results of student achievement as measured, for example, by: 

(1) Standard occupational proficiency measures; 

(2) Criterion-referenced tests; and 

(3) Other examinations of students' skills, knowledge, 
attitudes, and readiness for entering employment 
successful ly. 

(c) Results of student employment success as measured, for exam- 
ple, by: 

1) Rates of employment and unemployment; 
2} wage rates; 

(3) Duration of employment; and 

(4) Employer satisfaction with performance of vocational 
education students as compared with performance of 
persons who have not had vocational education. 

(d) The results of additional services, as measured by the sug- 
gested criteria under paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of this 
section, that the State provides under the Act to these spe- 
cial populations: 

( 1 ) Women ; 
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(2) Members of minority groups; 

(3) Handicapped persons; 

(4) Disadvantaged persons; and 

(5) Persons of limited English-speaking ability. 

Under each of the four dimensions of programs and services to be 
evaluated for effectiveness, the regulations list relevant criteria 
that differ one from another in nature and also In ease or difficulty 
of application. The criteria for evaluating planning and operational 
processes Involve resource factors, for the most part, which are 
"input" variables or measures. For student achievement and employment 
success, however, the criteria are "outcome" variables or measures. 
For evaluating the results of additional services for meeting the needs 
of special populations,^ the criteria are both Input and outcome 
measures. 

The primary purpose of this chapter is to analyze the 1976 State 
evaluation requirements and criteria, and Its second purpose Is to 
report on the progress of the States in Implementing them. First, 
however, the manner in which the requirements have been Implemented Is 
reviewed. 

iMplementlng State Evaluation Requlreaents 

The more critical of the evaluation requirements In the 1976 leg- 
islation are those to be fulfilled by the States, because they bear 
most directly and Immediately upon program planning, revision, and Im- 
provement at the State and local levels. How a State conducts and 
uses the evaluations can determine the success or failure of one of the 
mechanisms upon which the 1976 legislation relied so heavily for 
improving the performance of the vocational education enterprise. 
Consequently, the NIE has assessed the State evaluation performance at 
three different times. In the spring of 1978, information on State 
evaluation procedure was secured from all States through documentary 
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materials and personal interviews. During the 1979-80 school 
year. Information on State and local evaluation practices was collected 
as part of case studies In 15 StatesJ^^ Finally, In the spring of 
1981, Information on evaluative capat)il itles was collected through a 
survey of State directors of vocational education. 

8efore the 1976 amendments, evaluation of vocational education 
programs In most States was done Informally. Few. If any, States were 
conducting evaluations as extensive as those later called for In the 
regulations, but some of the elements for developing formal systems 
were In existence. For example, most States reviewed local programs, 
but only Infrequently, as part of a formal statewide evaluation. Stu- 
dent achievement was measured at the local level by teachers and, for 
some occupations (e.g., practical nursing), through State licensing or 
certification examinations. Student placement data were collected In 
many States, but often by teachers In ways that did not assure reliable 
and valid Information. In response to the 1976 legislation, States be- 
gan to systematize evaluation procedures. 

By the spring of 1978, some 6 months after the regulations had 
been Issued but before a policy memorandum on evaluation had been cir- 
culated by BOAE, work was underway In most States to extend or develop 
evaluation procedures. State educational officials were reported as 
asserting that they were overwhelmed by the prospect of Implementing 
the detailed, complex, and costly requirements of the regulations. 
Moreover, during the first year developmental work had to proceed at 
State expense, because Federal money had not been appropriated (under 
Sec. 102(d)) for this purpose. 

Of the four dimensions of programs and services specified for 
evaluation in the regul at1ons--pl anning and operational processes, stu- 
dent achievement, student employment, and services to special popula- 
t1ons--reviews of planning and operational processes and assessments of 
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student placement mr^i being given most attention. Reviews of planning 
4nQ operational processes, usually called "program reviews." were being 
conducted in 13 States and being revised and systematized In another 
37. Procedures for assessing student placement were reporter? to be in 
place In 20 States and were being revised or developed In another ?S. 
Far less attention was being given to systematic natewlde evaluations 
of studei.t achievement, for these required the use of instruments which 
had not yet been developed. Almost every State, therefore, continued 
to rely upon teachers to assess student achievement and waited to learn 
what other States proposed to do. 

By the school year 1979-80. NIE-supported field work in 15 States 
showed that evaluation capabilities had generally been enhanced but 
that primary attention was still being devoted to planning and opera- 
tional processes and student placement. Far less progress had been 
made in developing ways of measuring student achievement and in assess- 
ing the extent to which the needs of special populations were being 
met. 

The survey of all the States In the spring of 1981 showed that ad- 
ditional and even major steps had been taken toward implementing the 
requirements In the regulations. Questionnaire returns from 50 States, 
the respondents being State directors or their designated representa- 
tives, gave the following account of the extent to which evaluation re- 
quirements had been implemented. 

The picture delineated by Table IV-1 may be an optimistic one. It 
does not Indicate in what ways requirements were being fully imple- 
mented; nor does it signal whether the quality of the procedures is 
sufficiently high. As wil 1 be shown later, measures of student 
achievement are not available for all occupations, and other research 
shows that almost no assessment of special needs services is taking 
place. Hence, it appeared that even though all States responding to 
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the questionnaire had made a start on implementing the requirements, 
much remained to be accomplished. 



TABLE IV-1 

STATE IMPLEMENTATION OF EVALUATION REQUIREMENTS, SPRING 1981 



No. of Statas No. of States 

Requirement F ully Implemented In Process 

Placement level of graduates 35 15 

Employer assessment of graduates 27 20 

Assessment of planning and 

operational procedures 21 24 

Assessment of special needs services 18 29 

Assessment of student performance 14 30 



Source: Tim L. Wentling, A Survey of State Directors of Vocational 
Education 

Among the reasons cited for the partial implementation were the 
lack of resources to develop and carry out the required procedures, the 
minimal technical assistance provided by BOAE, lack of guides and 
books, and inadequate Federal guidel ines. Lack of State interest 
and effort does not appear to have been significant in accounting for 
the partial implementation. The States, on balance, asserted an in- 
creasing commitment to evaluation, a belief in its usefulness, and a 
willingness to develop capabilities. 

By the spring of 1981, State directors registered approval of the 
evaluation systems then in place or being developed. According to 
thei r survey responses , eval uation findings were most often used to 
improve programs, prepare accountabil ity reports, and assi st in deci- 
sionmaking. Asked what evaluations they would conduct if the Federal 
requirements were eliminated, the respondents in effect replied that 
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they would fulfill most Federal requirements, as Table lV-2 shows. 
Whether in fact this would take place in the absence of Federal 
requirements cannot, of course, be known. 

TABLE IV<2 

STATE PREFERRED EVALUATIONS IN ABSENCE OF FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS, 

SPRING 1981 



Type of Evaluation No. of States 

Placement 43 

Employer reaction 35 

Planning and operational 38 
processes 

Services to special populations 36 

Student performance 34 

Total program 1 

None 1 



Source: Tim L. Vtentling, A Survey of State Directors of Vocational 
Education 

The State officials also reported that they were in considerable 
agreement with the indicators of program quality explicitly stated in 
or implied by the statute and the regulations. Thus, as Table IV-S 
shows, almost all State directors favor using employer judgments and 
placement rates as evidence of program quality. However, as will be 
seen 1 ater, vocational educators have objected to hoi ding vocational 
education responsible for the employment of its students. A possible 
explanation for the contradiction is that while State officials believe 
that vocational education programs must be evaluated in terms of their 
relationship to labor market demand, they do not favor the particular 
way in which the legislation chose to do this. 

Legislative Requirements: Problems of Criteria and Data 

The 1976 legislation requires data on the employment of vocational 
education program completers and leavers in entry level jobs related 
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TABLE IV-3 



INDICATORS OF PROGRAM QUALITY 
FAVORED BY STATES, 
SPRING 1981 



No. of States 
Indicators Favoring 



Employer feedback 47 

Placement level 44 

Quality curriculum materials 37 

Job satisfaction of graduates 37 

Instructor performance 36 

Student test performance 31 

Condition of equipment 25 

School staff morale 17 

Participation 1 

Serving special needs 1 

Instructional preparation 1 

Facilities 1 

Instructional materials 1 

Retention of students 1 

Advisory committee use 1 

Guidance, counseling, and placement 1 



Source: Tim L. Wentling, A Survey of State Directors of Vocational 
Education 



to their training and on their employees' assessments of their training 
and preparation for work. Such data are aggregated and reported by the 
States to the Federal Government under the new VEDS. On the surface, 
it might appear that these data would be relevant, first, for judging 
whether the vocational education programs pursued by secondary students 
correspond to labor market demands for skills and to actual job oppor- 
tunities; second, for revising program offerings and plans; and third, 
for suggesting how programs might be Improved by Indicating deficien- 
cies. However, neither category of data Is very useful for any of 
these three purposes. 
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Placement Data 



The Interim Report stated that, by and large, in the 15 States 
studied, placement data were not being used to revise program offer- 
ings, as the law had intended,^* This seeming failure should not 
be viewed negatively, however, since a number of problems are associ- 
ated with using the placement measure in decisions on program offer- 
ings. First of all, the variability among the procedures used to 
secure placement data raises questions about, the validity and compara- 
bility of local and State aggregations of the data. Similarly, it 
certainly raises questions about how meaningful nationally aggregated 
placement data can be. A second and more severe set of problems 
extends beyond technical problems to the basic limitations of placement 
rates. 

One of the technical difficulties comes in determining what is 
meant by the statement that a certain proportion of completers and 
leavers from entry level programs are employed "in occupations related 
to their training." The idea of "relatedness" differs from one 
occupational field to another, is affected by the distinctive skill 
features associated with a particular job with a specific employer, and 
clearly does not have a self-manifesting meaning. In follow-ups, 
sometimes teachers decide whether a job is related to training, but the 
determination is usually made by students. In very few cases is it the 
result of a systematic comparison between the occupational skills 
taught in a vocational education program and those required for the 
job. Thus it is risky to rely upon the reported data on "relatedness" 
in assessing the fit between the content of entry level training and 
the skill requirements of jobs found by completers and leavers. One 
study, comparing the judgments made by teachers on the extent to which 
the two are related with judgments on educational requirements made 
through analyses of the occupational skills of selected job titles in 
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the Dictionary of Occupational T1t1es » found only a 55 percent 
correspondence between the two.^^ 



Against what base should a "placement rate" be calculated? Should 
the base be all completers and leavers from a school or In a LEA, a 
local labor market, or a State, who seek employment? Should the base 
be program-specific? Should the rates take Into account only those 
looking for full-time employment? Placement data, of course, apply 
only to the slightly more than half of the completers who annually now 
become new entrants i nto the labor force. Thi s incl udes those who, 
while continuing with their education, may be working part time. It 
should be added that placement data are not likely to differentiate 
between occupational ly specific students and others enrolled in 
vocational education classes. 

Since the procedures used to calculate placement vary from place 
to place, the resulting data are not comparable. One school, for 
example, may calculate placement rate by dividing the number of stu- 
dents placed in jobs related to their training by students looking for 
jobs. In another school, the denominator for determining the placement 
rate might consist of all completers and leavers, whether or not they 
were looking for a job. If standardized procedures were used univer- 
sally, aggregated placement rate data would be meaningful . 

Another question concerning the bias of the response is illustrat- 
ed by a report on Oakland, California, made by the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Education Fund. The report asserted that the 37 percent of the 
students followed up who did not return their post cards are more than 
likely the very persons who are unemployed and do not wish to admit it. 
The school district reported optimistically that only 3 percent of the 
respondents are unemployed, although the total teenage employment 
rate in the United States was 16,1 percent and black teenage employment 
was 35.5 percent in 1979, 
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The problems with the placement rates that have been considered 
could presumably be solved, though with great difficulty and at great 
expense, through changes of a technical nature in the procedures for 
securing data. Yet a question still remains about the utility of 
placement data--even If they were much more valid, reliable, and 
comparable in character than they are now-for reaching decisions on 
changes in program offerings or for making program Improvements. At 
best, as they do now, they would signal the existence of a problem and 
Invite Inquiry. Thus, a lower than average placement rate for a school 
might reflect the fact that It Is located in an economically depressed 
area. Or It might prompt an Investigation to find out whether students 
were enrolled In programs preparing for occupations in which supply far 
exceeds demand, whether students were being poorly educated for jobs in 
high demand, or whether schools lacked placement resources. 

Placement rates overall or for "related" occupations may Invite 
Inquiry, but they do not alone suggest corrective action. This Is par- 
ticularly true for State-aggregated data reported by broad vocational 
field, such as trade and Industry or health, which the States provide 
for VEOS. Obviously, district or school placement rates for specific 
programs of instruction, such as food services, automotive technology, 
or ornamental horticulture, would be more useful for finding out what 
lower than average rates signified. 

Placement rates, finally, are weak Indicators of the extent to 
which the programs offered correspond to the current demands for semi- 
skilled and skilled workers. First, placement rates report on the em- 
ployment successes or failures of students who had been enrolled In 
programs that were offered. They provide no Information on situations 
in which there are high demands for occupational skills which could be 
acquired through programs not being offered. Newspaper advertisements 
or increases In wage rates, however, would. Where placement rates give 
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information on current labor market situations, they may prompt program 
changes that can create problems. By the time new program are initiat- 
ed or old ones modified, 1 abor market conditions may have changed. 
Fluctuations, sometimes quite sharp, occur In the demands for skills. 
Shortages in an occupational field may vanish during the 2 or 3 years 
it may take to train new workers with the required skills. 

Employer Satisfaction 

Whether employers think that completers and leavers from entry- 
level programs are well trained and prepared for employment is held 
to be important and useful information by Federal legislation and is so 
perceived by State directors. Unfortunately, the problems associated 
with data on what is commonly called "employer satisfaction" are even 
more acute than with placement data. 

Employer views can be obtained in several ways. They may be 
solicited by school officials or registered by employer members of 
local advisory councils. They may be gathered in conjunction with pe- 
riodic surveys of employer needs for workers In the future. The 1976 
amendments required follow-up surveys of employers on student training 
and preparation for employment. The aggregate State results of these 
surveys are reported under VEDS. 

For several reasons, the employer assessment data collected by the 
States have very limited value. First, the response rate on the 
follow-up surveys is too low to be meaningful: it Is frequently not 
higher than 5 percent and may not exceed 15 percent at best.^^ A 
second reason is that the data are likely to be biased: often students 
identify employers for follow-ups. Vocational education students who 
thought their employers were dissatisfied with their work would not be 
likely to identify employers for follow-up. On the other hand, employ- 
ers who had had unsatisfactory experiences with vocational education 
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students would not be likely to hire them knowingly and. consequently, 
would not be identified for follow-up surveys by their employees. 20 

Third, the terms "well trained" and "prepared for employment" may 
mean different things to different employers and for different occupa- 
tions. Since the standards against which employers rate their voca- 
tional education employees are not known with any precision, it is 
risky to place much reliance upon their assessments. Sometimes employ- 
ers are asked about the "technical knowledge" that vocational education 
completers and leavers bring to their jobs, and sometimes they are 
merely asked whether they are satisfied with the students' preparation 
for work. Fourth, employers are not likely to know whether an employee 
is a vocational education completer or leaver, and, therefore, cannot 
compare his or her performance with that of new labor force entrants 
who had not been enrolled in vocational education programs. Fifth, it 
is reported that employers have been reluctant to turn in negative 
reports because they do not know how they will be used. Many often 
believe they have nothing to gain and may have something to lose by 
responding to surveys. There is reason to suspect that employers who 
respond are those who can report favorably on the performance and 
skills of their vocational education employees. 

During the school year 1979-80. in the 15 States in which case 
studies were conducted, the situation varied in the work underway on 
indicators of employer satisfaction. Formal employer follow-up data 
were being collected less commonly than student follow-up data. Almost 
half of the 15 States lacked statewide follow-up procedures with 
employers for either secondary or post secondary students in that school 
year. 21 Although in the 1981 survey State directors registered 
approval of the employer evaluation requirement, vocational educators 
had often voiced doubts about its worth as an indicator of program 
effectiveness when they were earlier interviewed for the 15 States' 
case studies. In ^ne State, employer surveys were not planned beciiuse 
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it had been learned that employer follow-up was so highly correlated 
with student reports of employment success that separate measures of 
employer satisfaction would simply be duplicative. 



Like placement data, employer assessment data should not automati- 
cally trigger programmatic decisions. They do not alone serve to iden- 
tify either mismatches between program offerings and labor market de- 
mands or deficiencies in particular programs with sufficient specifi- 
city to point to corrective action. At best, they provide information 
about past program offerings rather than guidance for future potential 
programs. 



Members of the Congress believed that the two evaluation require- 
ments just discussed would "show most clearly whether persons in 
vocational education are showing the results of such training, "^^ 
but they did not preclude the use of other measures in determining the 
effectiveness of vocational education programs. The regulations, as 
has been seen, set forth other evaluation requirements which will now 
be examined. 

Planning and Operational Processes 

Evaluation of pi anning and operational processes in order to 
determine effectiveness and program quality involves the application 
of criteria which represent resources essential for conducting programs 
and providing services. Such evaluations, frequently called "program 
reviews ," can identify the strengths and weaknesses of the resource 
base and be acutely relevant to program improvement efforts. Program 
review procedures vary from State to State, but there is one that is 
fairly typical. 23 it generally begins with school or district 
self-study, which is followed by an on-site review by a team of experts 
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from outside the district. The topics that may be considered are 
numerous, as Table IV-4 shows. Sometimes they parallel those covered 
in accreditation reviews, such as quality of facilities, equipment, 
material, and supplies, and certification of teachers. Sometimes 
program reviews focus on topics emphasized by Federal policy, such as 
access to programs by the disadvantaged and handicapped, the reduction 
of sex stereotyping, or the use of labor market information in 
pi anning. 

The more the objectives of Federal policy--such as improved plan- 
ning, readier access to vocational education programs for target popu- 
lations, or greater correspondence between program offerings and labor 
market demands for occupational ski lis— become topics in program re- 
views at the local level, the better the chances are that they will be 
realized through actions taken at that level. The States, by and 
large, can exercise little control over local programmatic decision- 
making. But their combined monitoring and technical assistance role in 
connection with program reviews is widely accepted by LEAs and schools. 
Consequently, to the extent that States emphasize Federal objectives in 
this context, they can influence behdvior at the local level* 

In the 15 States studied in 1979-80, vocational education offi- 
cials believed that program reviews would primarily be used to improve 
programs and to show whether identified weaknesses were being cor- 
rected. However, the States varied considerably in the actual use they 
made of the reviews. About half asked the local agencies to state in 
writing when and how they planned to correct deficiencies revealed by 
reviews. Some merely communicated the results and left it to local ad- 
ministrators and teachers to decide to act on them. Many, but not all, 

of the States studied offered technical assistance in improving pro- 
grams. 24 
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TABLE IV-4 
TOPICS COVERED IN PROGRAM REVIEWS 



Program Operations/Management 

Administration 
Supervision 

Planning and evaluation (philosophy, Qoals, objectives, needs 
assessment, short- and long-range plans, use of follow-up 
data) 

Facilities 

Equipment 

Materials and supplies 

Guidance services 

Placement services 

Sex equity activities 

Access to special populations 

Additional services to special populations 

Program Information 
Curriculum 

Learning/teaching resources 
Educational resources 
Instructional context 

Student Information 

Recruitment 

Selection 

Financial aid 

Activities 

Organizations 

Achievement 

Placement 

Follow-up 

Staff Information 

Qualifications (experience, training) 
Professional development 

Community Information 

Community resources 
Community relations 

Local advisory councils for vocational education 
Source: The Abt Report 
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student AchlevMent 

It seems on the surface eminently reasonable to judge how well or 
poorly a course, a program of study, or a school does by what knowledge 
and skills the students learn. It Is assumed that students should have 
achieved acceptable levels of proficiency In the knowledge and skills 
that constitute a given curriculum. The regulations adopt this view In 
calling for evaluations of vocational education programs In terms of 
the "results of student achievement," which could, presumably, be mea- 
sured In several different ways. After the adoption of the 1976 
amendments, vocational educators declared that they strongly preferred 
such evaluative criteria to the criterion of placement. They 
maintained then, as they do now, that the "empl oyabll Ity," and not the 
employment, of vocational education students Is an appropriate 
criterion, since the placement rates for students employed In jobs 
related to their training are determined by a host of noneducatlonal 
factors. 

For understandable reasons, however, program evaluations In terms 
of student achievement were not being universally conducted. As has 
been noted, even as late as the spring of 1981, 30 State directors re- 
ported that this requirement was not fully Implemented. The examples 
of measures of student achievement cited In the regulations were "occu- 
pational proficiency measures," "criterion-referenced tests," and other 
ways of determining student "skills, knowledge, attitudes, and readi- 
ness for entering employment." 

If the kinds of tests for knowledge and skill proficiency conven- 
tionally desig.jed and administered by teachers or administrators could 
be relied upon, there would be no practical Impediment to evaluations. 
However, there Is a major practical problem with "occupational profi- 
ciency measures" and "criterion-referenced tests." The first do not 
yet exist for most occupations, and criterion-referenced testing is 
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still in its developmental stages. Developing iiwasures is a complex 
and costly process. 25 in fact, the development of competency-based 
assessment instruments has been underway only relatively 
recently. 26 In light of this fact, it is probably the case that 
the 14 States who reported in the 1981 survey that assessments of 
student performance were fully in place were not using tests of known 
reliability or validity for all occupations. Still another point to be 
emphasized is that there Is uncertainty about the relative weight of 
each of the factors that determine "readiness for entering employment" 
and about the combinations of knowledge, skills, and attitudes that are 
most significant. Student achievement measures, however appropriate 
and important they are in theory, can be applied in practice only to a 
very limited extent today. 

Additional Strvicts to Special Populations 

Evaluating the results of providing additional services for spe- 
cial populations, the last of the four dimensions of evaluation 
required by the regulations, was not yet fully implemented in at least 
29 States in the spring of 1981. The case studies conducted in 15 
States during the 1979-80 school year showed that special needs popula- 
tions were given attention in program reviews largely with respect to 
the availability of services and access to programs. Thus, charac- 
teristic program review questions were: Are supplementary services 
provided for the disadvantaged and the handicapped? Are instructional 
materials nondiscriminatory in terms of sex, race, or ethnic origin? 
Is placement support nondiscriminatory with respect to sex, race, or 
ethnicity? At the same time, however, very little was being done to 
evaluate, in terms of planning and operational processes, student 
achievement and student employment success, the "results of additional 
services" provided by States to women, members of minority groups, 
handicapped and disadvantaged students, and persons of limited 
English-speaking ability. 27 
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Th«t «ttent1on m«s given to the provision of services and to 
•ccess to programs, rather than to the "results of additional services" 
for special needs populations, Is both understandable and reasonable. 
Given the problems associated with the criteria for student achievement 
and employment success, the Itkallhood of securing meaningful outcome 
data that would lend themselves to the purpose of program Improvement 
appears very slight. The diversity of the special needs population, 
moreover, calls for a battery of sophisticated and costly evaluations. 
Probably very few local districts and Institutions have the financial 
and technical staff resources necessary to conduct such evaluations. 
They are, of course, under pressure to produce student follow-up Infor- 
mation for VEDS showing employment, unemployment, labor force partici- 
pation, and educational status by sex, race, and ethnicity, and for 
those who are handicapped. There Is no VEDS requirement to show what 
difference "additional services" provided might have had for each 
status. Some very large school districts maintain Information systems 
with dita on target populations, and a few States-Minnesota, for exam- 
ple—have laid the groundwork for statewide assessments of their pro- 
gram needs. But this does not mean that either States or localities 
are presently *u a position to evaluate the results of the additional 
services provided for special needs population. NIE supported case 
studies of vocational education programs for these populations In 15 
communities and did not find that evaluations of this kind were being 
conducted In 1979-80.28 

CONCLUSIONS 

Three major conclusions may be drawn from the preceding examina- 
tion of the evaluation n jirements of the 1976 amendmenis. One is 
that they significantly st lulated evaluation activities on the part of 
the States and localities. In doing that, the Federal legislation 
helped bring about a heightened appreciation of the usefulness of sys- 
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tematic evaluations for program planning and improvement and 
contributed to enhancing both State and local capabilities for 
conducting evaluations. The second conclusion is that the required 
statutory evaluations of the placement of vocational education students 
in entrylevel jobs related to their occupational training and of 
employer judgments on their training and preparation for employment, 
however justified by the need to effect a reasonably close tie between 
schooling and the world of work, have led to the generation and 
collection of data of dubious validity and reliability. Moreover, even 
if these data were valid and reliable, they would have slight utility 
for the purposes of improving programs and deciding on program 
offerings in line with changing labor market conditions. The third 
conclusion is that only one of the four approaches to evaluating the 
effectiveness of programs specified in the regul ations--that dealing 
with planning and operational processes--has the potential to prove 
useful for the purposes of improving programs and decisionmaking on 
program offerings, at least in the immediate future. Even this 
approach needs much improvement in most States before it can realize 
its ful 1 potential . 

The concern of the 1976 legislation with employment-related out- 
comes was well founded. There had been reason to believe that some 
vocational education programming was ignoring labor market demand and 
supply relationships and that the knowledge and skills taught were not 
fully up to date. The statutory evaluation requirements sought to cor- 
rect such deficiencies through better planning and improved programs. 
Although the resulting placement and employer satisfaction data are not 
helpful in this regard, such mechanisms as local level planning might 
be. The difficulties associated with measuring the economic and other 
outcomes, for participants in vocational education programs are substan- 
tial. (Chapter VII discusses what has been learned on this score 
through well-conducted research.) Even with reliable measurements of 
student employment success and student achievement, little can be done 
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to effect program improvements, unless rich infonnation on program 
processes is also ava i 1 abl e--an obvious point which is frequently 
ignored. This fact, combined with the technical difficulty and expense 
of assessing student employment success and student achievement, makes 
these more appropriate measures for special education research studies 
than for routine evaluation procedures. These and other considerations 
earlier set forth point to the desirability of strengthening program 
reviews which emphasize relevance to labor market conditions, progress 
toward equity goals, and identify the sources of program ineffective- 
ness or poor qual i ty . 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. See Senta A. Raizen and Peter A, Rossi, eds., Program Evaluation 
in Education: When? How? To What Ends? (Washington, O.C. : 
National Academy Press, 1981). 

2. The Act also charged the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education (NACVE) with the responsibility to review the effective- 
ness of programs and to conduct independent evaluations. The 
State Advisory Councils were to evaluate programs and services and 
report annually on their effectiveness in meeting the objectives 
of the State 5-year plans. The 1968 amendments also authorized 
the use of Federal funds to evaluate projects for the development 
and training of teaching and other vocational education personnel. 
See P.L. 90-576, Sees. 104, 122, 123, and 132. 

3. The two most influential studies were: Report of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, What is the Role of Federal Assis - 
tance for Vocational Education^ (Washington, O.C.: U.S. General 
Accounting Uffice, 19/4); and U. W. Orewes and Douglas S. Katz, 
Manpower Data and Vocational Education: A National Study of 
Availability and Use (Raleigh, N.C.: Center for Occupational 
Education, North Carolina State University, 1975.) 

4. Ibid., p. 20. 

5. U.S. Congress, Senate, Cjinmittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Education Amendments of 1976: Report to Accompany S. 2657 , Senate 
Report No. 94-58;^, 94th Cong., 2nd Sess., 19/6, p. 68. 

6. See Chapter I; also. The Interim Report , Chapter V, and Gerry 
Hendrickson, Evaluating Vocational Education: The Federal 
Stimulus (Washington, O.C.: National Institute of Education, 
1981). 

7. Other provisions of the 1976 amendments, it may be noted, deal 
with evaluations. These are directed at the Commissioner of 
Education and 80AE (now the Secretary of Education and OVAE, 
respectively) and the Advisory Councils, both National and State. 
The commissioner is charged with including summaries of the find- 
ings of all Federal program reviews and State evaluations in the 
Commissioner's annual reports to the Congress. 80AE is required 
to conduct reviews of the federally assisted programs in 10 states 
annually, analyzing thrir "strengths and weaknesses. . . The 
National Advisory Council is directed (Section 162(b)), as it had 
been earlier, to conduct independent evaluations of federally 
assisted programs and to review their "administration and opera- 
tion," evaluating their effectiveness in light of their purposes. 
As they had been earlier, the SACVEs are directed (Section 
105(d)(3)) to "evaluate vocational education programs, services. 
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and activities," and to prepare an annual report on their effec- 
tiveness. This chapter deals only with the State evaluation 
requirements in Sec. 112, 

8. Federal Register , vol, 42, no. 191. Sec. 104.402. 

9. The term "minority groups" does not appear in Federal vocational 
education legi slation. 

10. Esther Gottleib Smith and Nancy Holt. St ate of the Art of Voca - 
tional Education Evaluation: State Evaluation Procedures and 
Practices (Belmont. Massachusetts: CRC Education and Human 
Development. Inc.. January 1979). 

11. Vernon L. Beuke et al,. Implementation of the Education Amendments 
of 1976: A Study of State and Local Compliance and Evaluation 
Practices . Final report to the National Institute of Education^ 
NlE-400-78-0041 (Cambridge. Massachusetts: Abt Associates. Inc. 
1980). (Hereafter cited as The Abt Report.) 

12. Tim L. Wentling. A Survey of State Directors of Vocational Educa - 
tion (Urbana: University of Illinois. June 1981). The survey was 
admini stered by the National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education, which, however, played no part in designing 
the questionnaires or analyzing the responses. 

13. Ibid. . p. 8. 

14. The Interim Report . Chapter V. See also Hendrickson. op. cit. 

15. Elinor Woods and Walt Haney. Does Vocational Education Make a 
Difference? A Review of Previous Research and Reanalyses of 
National Longi tudi na1 Data Sets (Cambridge. Massachusetts: The 
Huron Institute. 1981). Chapter 4. Sec. 5. (Hereafter cited as 
The Huron Report.) The present edition of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles has information on 12.099 occupations and an 
additional 16.702 related or synonymous occupational titles. 

16. The Huron Report. Chapter 4, Section 1. 

17. This can be done. For example, the Department of Labor has 
procedures for determining employment and unemployment that yield 
aggregated national rates for localitites that can be compared. 

In fact, unemployment rates are related to placement rates and 
could be substituted for them with much gain and little loss. 
Placement rates of students in jobs related to their training are 
a subset of employment rates. So are the rates for students 
placed in jobs not related to their training. Switching to 
unemployment rates would mean that the distinction between the two 
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would be lost. Given the difficulty of determining whether a job 
is "related to training," the loss might be minimal. 



18. NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, Inc., Vocational Educa - 
tion: Cause or tu^e for Youth Unemployment? A Report to the 
Citizens of Oakland, California, April 1981, p. 8. 

19. Statement by Or. Robert Morgan of the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, February 16, 1981. VEOS information for Ohio, 
for example, shows a 12 percent employer response rate overall for 
students followed up. 

20. The Huron Report, Chapter 4, Section 6. 

21. The Abt Report, p. 80. 

22. U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Education and Labor, The Voca - 
tional Education and National Institute of Education Amendments of 
1976: Report to Accompany H.R . 12835 , House Report No. 94-1085, 
94th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1976, p. 38. 

23. The Abt Report, pp. 66-75. 

24. Ibid., p. 74. 

25. Walt Haney, "Federal Requirements for the Evaluation of Vocational 
Education Programs," paper prepared for NIE (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Huron Institute, August 1981), pp. 48-49. 

26. The Vocational -Technical Education Consortium of States (V-TECS), 

a consortium of 45 States, is developing competency-based curricu- 
lum materials which will provide measures for tasks performed by 
program graduates. In 1979, BOAE awarded a contract to the Amer- 
ican Institutes for Research to develop competency instruments in 
seven occupational clusters. In addition, a 6-State consortium is 
supporting the effort known as Stu'* nts' Occupational Competency 
Achievement Testing, which has thus far developed some 20 tests, 

27. The Abt Report, pp. 82. 98. In connection with questions of 
access, this report observes that "some States had established 
standards for acceptable levels of access. One, for example, has 
standards for vocational education which specify that the percent- 
age of women, minority groups, disadvantaged and handicapped, and 
limited English-speaking students enrolled in vocational education 
in the region be the same as their respective percentage living in 
the region. As regards the elimination of sex bias and sex ster- 
eotyping, the standards in this State require that programs with 
80 percent or more single-sex enrollment have an active recruit- 
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Meeting the Needs of Special Populations (Washington, D,C,: 
A, L, Nellum and Associates. 1980), 
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CHAPTER V. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND CETA: 
POLICY AND PROGRAM COORDINATION 



Introduction 

The relationship between the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amended, and the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
(CETA), is complex. It consists of many different kinds of ties and 
associations ranging from informal exchanges of information on labor 
market conditions to arrangements for funding support personnel and 
services, to contractual agreements for operating training programs. 
The various aspects of the relationship are neither systematic by 
design nor uniform in function. 

The coordination efforts emerge from two systems that are qui te 
diverse. Vocational education is largely a State and local program 
that delivers education and training programs. CETA, on the other 
hand, is a Federal system that acts as broker for a variety of Federal 
aims such as incooie transfer, public service employment, and economic 
development, as well as providing training for employment. Unlike the 
vocational education system, under CETA the decisions for the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds are made on the local level. Coordination 
between the two systems is the product of a history of Federal policy 
that began with the adoption of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act (MOTA) in 1962, and in which the most recent changes in legislation 
occurred with the 1978 amendments to the CETA. It should be mentioned, 
too, that the goals for employment and training which CETA and the VEA 
seek to address are also the concern of other Federal programs germane 
to the development of the Nation's human resources. 

Trie relationship between the VEA and CETA is commonly described as 
constituting forms of coordination, linkage, or articulation. This re- 
lationship began with a legislative mandate under MOTA and has come to 
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comprise the activities of a variety of State and local agencies and 
organizations, both public and private, which are involved in the more 
effective development and utilization of the Nation's human resources 
and which may have different, but not incompatible, primary purposes. 
In the amendments to the VEA and CETA adopted in 1976, there is an 
Invitation to coordinate these two domains of Federal policy not only 
with one another but also with a third, that dealing with vocational 
rehabilitation. This seems to offer the prospect of a less fragmented, 
even if not fully integrated, conception of Federal human resource 
pol i cy. 

No large-scale, systematic study has been undertaken to examine 
the many ways in which CETA and the VEA affect each other. Most stu- 
dies have examined issues specific to the development of particular 
programs, thus precluding an und- .-standing of the larger context of 
Federal, State, and local policy in which these programs are formed and 
operated. The evidence now available is drawn heavily from the atten- 
tion paid to exemplary or selected programs rather than from research 
on the patterns of behavior induced by the coordination of the two 
laws. Moreover, much of the information essential for depicting coor- 
dination is not included in the information systems established by the 
Departments of Education and Labor. This chapter attempts to describe 
the different forms of coordination on the basis of this body of evi- 
dence and the results of more systematic NIE -supported inquiries. 
These were the field studies in 15 States conducted by Abt Associates, 
Inc., the studies of 15 communities conducted by A. L. Nellum and 
Associates, Inc., and the survey of secondary and postsecondary insti- 
tutions carried out by the University of California at Berkeley. ^ 

Coordination for Planning 

By 1976, the Congress was more interested than ever before in in- 
creasing coordination between vocational education and CETA programs. 
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It adopted amendments to the two Acts at the same time, amendments so 
similar in language that they have come to be called "joint amend- 
ments." These amendments were unique. They emphasized for the first 
time the mutual participation of vocational education and CETA agencies 
and officials In planning the coordination and use of Federal re- 
sources, available from VEA, CETA, and vocational rehabilitation legis- 
lation, for employment and training and vocational education programs. 
This was a departure from previous Federal legislation, wtiich sought to 
effect coordination through provisions governing administrative proce- 
dures and the uses of funds and by requiring Interlocking memberships 
between the State Boards for Vocational Education and the State Man- 
power Services Councils (SMSCs), later renamed the State Employment 
Training Councils (SETCs). 

The 1976 amendments to CETA and the VEA were the most direct ef- 
fort made to effect the common use of resources up to that time. In 
addition to requiring interlocking memberships between the SMSCs and 
the State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education (SACVEs), with each 
organization commenting on the other's annual report, the 1976 VEA 
amendments required each SACVE to identify, after consulting with the 
SMSC, 

the vocational education and employment and training needs of 
the State and assess the extent to which vocational education, 
employment training, vocational rehabilitation, and other pro- 
grams assisted under this and related Acts represent a consis- 
tent, integrated, and coordinated approach to meeting such 
needs . . . (Sec. 105(d)(4)). 

The same charge (Sec. 162(b)(4)(A)) was given to the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, which was to consult with the National 
Commission for Manpower Policy, later renamed the National Commission 
for Employment Policy. These provisions created opportunities for 
planning vocational and training programs that cut across separate, and 
what had been largely autonomous, pol icy arenas. Whether these new 
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opportunities have 1n fact been grasped and exploited is, of course, 
another matter. 

The 1976 amendments supported these coordinating mechanisms by 
taking a step to provide occupational information that would meet the 
needs of both vocational education 2nd employment and training pro- 
grams. This step was the establishment of a National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC), funded under the VEA and 
CETA, which was to help establish in each State receiving VEA and CETA 
funds a State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC). 
Representatives from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(later the Department of Education) and from the Department of Labor, 
including the Assistant Secretary of Employment and Trainirg, vere to 
be the members of the NOICC. Its tasks wre to improve '.oordi nati on 
among vocational education and employment and training per<onnel at all 
three levels of government and 

to develop and implement ... an occupational information sys- 
tem to meet the common occupational information needs of voca- 
tional education programs and employment and training programs 
at the national. State, and local levels, which system shall 
include data on occupational demand and supply . . . based on 
uniform definitions, standardized estimating procedures, and 
standardized occupational classifications . . . (P.L. 94-482, 
Sec. 161(b)(1)(B)). 

The resulting State occupational information systems were intended to 
improve State planning for both vocational education and CETA pro- 
grams.^ 

Responsibility for helping the States to implement thp coordina- 
tion provisions of the 1976 legislation fell to BOAE (later OVAE), 
which established a CETA coordination unit to provide technical assis- 
tance. The subsequent rules and regulations do not illuminate how the 
SMSC and the SACVE commentaries might be used. Nor do they comment on 
how coordination is to be treated in the State 5-year plan, except to 
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require a description of the mechanisms for establishing coordination 
which must include "the criteria developed to avoid duplication under 
this Act and CETA. "3 

The problem of the misuse of resources first received legislative 
attention In a provision of MOTA. Under Sec. 302, "maintenance of 
State effort," MDTA dollars were not to replace vocational education 
funds provided under the Smith-Hughes or the 1946 Acts. The Congres- 
sional and administrative concern over the use of Federal dollars is 
also to be perceived in the term "duplication of effort," v^^ich raises 
questions concerning the relationship between the VEA and CETA. One of 
the basic assumptions concerning the duplication of programs is that It 
is wasteful to conduct similar training and educational programs. This 
assumption, however, does not take Into account the fact that it is 
difficult to assure a perfect fit between two different programs con- 
cerned with the same target population, the economically disadvantaged, 
neither constant In size nor uniform In needs. The different educa- 
tional, social, and economic needs of such a population may be best met 
In many communities by both CETA and VEA programs vi^lch on the surface 
appear to be duplicative. For example, a federally funded VEA program 
in schools may be identical to one funded by CETA in a community-based 
organization (CBO), but the first would deal with in-school youth and 
the second with school dropouts. Thus, the very mix of service pro- 
grams and services that might be called for could be jeopardized by in- 
voking a simplistic veision of the rule that "duplication of effort" is 
to be avoided. 

Coordination Problems 

The VEA and CETA may appear to share common educational and train- 
ing goals, but they are very different in operation. They differ in 
funding cycles, flexibility in the use of funds, eligibility require- 
ments, planning and accountability requirements, and in other ways that 
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create problems In the ddministration of programs. It is not surpris- 
ing that the States i<ere slow in carrying out the coordination require- 
ments for planning. A review of selected 1977 State plans by BOAE 
stated: 

Many State plans seem to have trouble differentiating between 
mechanisms for coordination, criteria for nondupl ication, and 
results of coordination, A few State plans just repeat their 
mechanisms for both criteria and results. Some plans say that 
close cooperation will result in non-duplication of programs, 
but they list no criteria which explain how duplications are 
discovered.^ 

After the CETA terminology changeo with the 1978 amendments from "man- 
power" to "employment and training" programs, many States continued to 
use the earlier term. Even as late as 1979 and 19B0, many States 
treated CETA briefly in their annual vocational education plans, fre- 
quently in a few paragraphs which merely repeated the regulations or 
discussed the VEA provisions. Maine's 1979 annual plan was exceptional 
in that it discussed the CETA set asides given to the Governors for 
vocational education. The State plans are a poor source for determin- 
ing the States* efforts at coordination. Even though the Governors re- 
ceived S118.4 million from CETA for vocational education in fiscal year 
1978,5 neither this fact nor any information about most of the activ- 
ities could have been learned from the required VEA State plans. 

Coordinated planning requires both knowledge of the resources 
avai lable from di f ferent sources and a strategy for al locating them 
effectively to meet identified needs. It is difficult to achieve at 
the State level because State control over local vocational education 
and CETA program development is at best partial, and because knowledge 
about available resources is uncertain. Vocational education programs 
are forward-funded, but CETA programs are not. Thus, State plans may 
De able to forecast resource needs and the availability of Federal 
vocational eSucallon donars--but not CETA resources- -for a 2-year 
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period. In addition, firm knowledge is also iikely to be lacking about 
the availability of Federal funds relevant to long-range planning deci- 
sions under other policies, both educational and economic. 



Fundamental to the difficulties of coordinated planning are, of 
course, the differences not only between the purposes of Federal em- 
ployment and tra'ining and of vocational education policies but also be- 
tween their administrative features. The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act reserves some of its funds for State Governors and dis- 
tributes most of its resources through formula to 476 administrative 
units. These units, c<*^lled prime sponsors, are located in jurisdic- 
tions with 100,000 or more inhabitants, which are usually cities, coun- 
ties, or consortia of geographic areas. ^ Most of the CETA funds, 
some $7 billion in fiscal year 1981, bypass the States. Moreover, of 
this sum, much was earmarked for purposes other than training, such as 
public service employment. CETA dollars available for education may 
be used for purposes other than vocational training, such as remedial 
education and work experience. By contrast, most VEA dollars are dis- 
tributed by grants to the States which then redistribute them, as has 
been seen, to eligible recipients which use them in combination with 
State and local funds. CETA dollars are used by prime sponsors through 
contracts and agreements with a variety of public and private organiza- 
tions including community colleges, LEAs, CBOs, and profit corpora- 
tions. States and eligible recipients v^ich comply with VEA require- 
ments may count upon VEA dollars as entitlements, so to speak. CETA 
dollars are allocated it the discretion of the prime sponsor. Finally, 
CETA dollars are specifically and wholly targeted to the economically 
disadvantaged. VEA dol lars are so targeted only in part. The two 
pieces of legislation, however, differ in their definitions of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. CETA employs a much more detailed and inclu- 
sive definition, structured differently from the VEA's. For example, 
being a member of a family that qualified for public assistance makes 
one eligible for CETA training programs. Under the VEA, the family 
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must have received public assistance. Furthermore, the CETA legisla- 
tion deals with individuals affected by statutes which act as "signifi- 
cant barriers to employment," such as institutionalized and handicapped 
persons. The most obvious difference in definition lies in the process 
of identification. While public education institutions can readily 
identify persons with academic disadvantages, they do not keep records 
which show economic di sadvan tagement . ' 

Differences between CETA and vocational education also appear in 
the way each is perceived by the officials and practitioners associated 
with the other, and these are obstacles to coordination. Neither the 
employment and training community generally, nor the Department of 
Labor personnel who administer the CETA legislation, work with the VEA 
definition of vocational education. In the CETA legislation and for 
recordkeeping purposes, that term stands for all classroom training, 
wherever it is conducted by either public or private educational insti- 
tutions or other organizations. In the CETA perspective, vocational 
education extends broadly to all kinds of educational functions that 
are classroom based, and the term may refer to a curriculum, a program, 
or an organization. Thus, a common language for developing coordinated 
planning has, at least in part, been lacking-a situation Oiich has 
been an impediment to realizing the coordination objectives of the 1976 
amendments. 

SACVE-SMSC Developments 

These amendments to the VEA called for reciprocal participation in 
planning, as has been seen. Earlier, SACVEs had discussed coordination 
with CETA in their annual reports. ^ After 1976, closer relationships 
between the SACVEs under the SMSC began to develop, and by 1978, the 
number of SACVEs discussing coordination in their annual reports had 
risen to 44. A review of 1977 SACVE reports indicated a general desire 
for clearer definitions of the role to be played by each party involved 
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In the planning process, for Improved collaboration between SACvEs and 
SMSCs at the very beginning of the planning process, and for more com- 
patible data reporting systems.' 

The activity produced by the required interlocking memberships of 
the SACVEs and SMSCs led to their greater appreciation of the respec- 
tive roles, functions, and resources of VEA and CETA programs. By 
1979, many prime sponsors felt that a mechanism for comprehensive plan- 
ning was beginning to emerge in the sense that the components of the 
planning system had been identified .10 Consequently, they felt 
that they could play a more positive part in coordinated planning. The 
SACVEs were registering the same opinion. The North Carolina SACVE, 
for example, observed, "This Council believes that the time has come to 
move on the goals and recommendations of the Annual Report of the SETC 
from a reactive to a proactive mode."^^ The California Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education exemplified the idea of an active 
"mode" by preparing a guide for linking on the local level no less than 
60 Federal programs with goals similar enough to those of vocational 
education to represent potentialities for coordination.^^ By the 
early 1980s, it was common for State departments of education to issue 
reports on the status of coordination and how it might be improved. 

For example, a recent study conducted in Pennsylvania examined how 
CETA and educational linkages might be improved. Since coordination is 
hampered by interpersonal differences, the study suggested that the 
reasons for the high turnover of CETA staff, a national problem, should 
be looked into because coordination might be improved if more stable 
staffing patterns could be achieved. The study also proposed a solu- 
tion to the problems induced by different fiscal calendars through syn- 
chronized joint planning efforts that would allow for "lead time" to 
develop programs. The study indicated how CETA eligibility require- 
ments, deemed by the educators as too prescriptive, might be relaxed 
and how the paperwork burden might be lightened by the use of sampling 
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techniques. The study concluded that if CETA could be shielded from 
political pressures, there would probably be more coordination with 

13 

public education institutions.' 

In spite of the progress made, the objectives of coordination be- 
tween CETA and vocational education programs through planning are still 
being developed. If the SACVE annual reports for 1979 are to be taken 
at face value, much of the reason for this would have to be attributed 
to "footdragging" on the part of State education agencies. Part 
of the reason, however, may be traced to the way SACVEs viewed the 
charge given them to review and analyze State employment and training 
needs. Many justifiably interpreted the legislation as requiring data 
collection and analysis tasks v^ich they lacked the resources to under- 
take, rather than an assessment of the information needed for the man- 
dated coordinated planning process by the several parties participating 
in it.^^ 

Incentives for Program Coordination 

The adoption of specialized manpower revenue sharing legislation 
with CETA drastically changed the role of vocational education in Fed- 
eral employment and training policy. Under MDTA, all classroom train- 
ing functions had been the responsibility of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and had been carried out through vocational edu- 
cation programs. With CETA, the prime sponsors were given the re- 
sources for entering into contracts with providers of training ser- 
vices. Vocational education lost its preferred position, and its in- 
stitutions and the school districts in effect had to compete with other 
organizations, such as CBOs and private vocational schools, for train- 
ing contracts. It was difficult for the vocational education estab- 
lishment to "unlearn" MDTA and make the transition to the new sys- 
tem. 1^ 
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Incentives for coordinating VEA and CETA programs are found in the 
provisions of the CETA legislation and not in the 1976 amendments to 
the VEA, which, as has been said, place virtually exclusive reliance 
upon planning processes as a means for achieving coordination. The 
CETA legislation views educati on--and not solely vocational education-- 
as a strategic resource. The legislation mentions education in many 
ways, referring, for example, to LEAs, community colleges, in-school 
youth, and academic credit. Under the legislation, public sc^ools may 
run programs for CETA participants or rent their facilities to prune 
sponsors to be used for vocational training classes, or they may pro- 
vide basic skill instruction without vocational training. On the other 
hand, schools have been the recipients of CETA public service employ- 
ment (PSE) positions, whose occupants work as library aides or bus 
drivers, for example. For such employees, schools are frequently re- 
quired to provide training. 

The combination of CETA wi th educati onal resources to achi eve 
vocational objectives can take a variety of forms. In Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, for example, the LEA, the prime sponsor, and the State Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation entered into an agreement to establish a career 
vocational evaluation center in a mobile testing facility in order to 
assess the employabi 1 i ty skills of handicapped students. 

CETA, as amended, had two major incentive mechanisms for coordina- 
tion with vocational education programs. One resulted from setting 
aside funds received by the Governors for vocational education. The 
second set aside funds to be used for a particular population. Both 
mechanisms were combined in practice. 

Under Section 202 of Title II of the CETA legislation, the 
Governors are required to set aside 6 percent of their funds for voca- 
tional education. The uses of these monies are specified in Sec- 
tion 204. This is the legislation's only provision specifically man- 
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dating that funds be used for vocational education programs or, for 
that matter, for any educational program. The unique feature of this 
set aside Is that the funds go to the States, not to the local level, 
as do most CETA dollars. The Governors' set aside is a holdover from 
the earlier form of coordination under MOTA which provided assistance 
to the States. The Governors also receive additional funds to promote 
linkages among State agencies, known as 1-percent monies, and still 
other separate funds, known os 4-percent monies, to encourage coordina- 
tion and the development of special services. 

These mandated funds, which are spent in a variety of ways, may be 
given to State vocational education agencies. For example, the 1-per- 
cent monies are frequently not received by State vocational education 
agencies, but, when they are, they are often used to overcome problems 
which hinder the administration of joint programs. Thus, they are used 
to resolve problems of scheduling by creating open-entry and -exit 
training programs in vocational education, or by establishing regional 
State placement officers in educational institutions. One State used 
the 1-percent monies to pay for the staff of a research project on co- 
ordination supported by 4-percent monies. These funds have been used 
for research and development activities, including grants to SOICCs, 
rather than for those more directly related to coordination, such as 
the writing of agreements between agencies. 

The procedures for administering the Governors* 6-percent monies, 
established in the 1973 Act,^^ were not changed by the 1978 amend- 
ments. There has been great variability in the administration of these 
dollars on the State level. Some State vocational education agencies 
have reported that they employ as many as 10 staff persons to deal with 
CETA coordination. 20 The discretionary use of these funds is exem- 
plified by one State which has only a single prime sponsor. Here the 
State vocational education agency established a three-member staff to 
administer the 6-percent monies and was later also given responsibility 
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for administering the 22-percent set aside under the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act. In this State, the prime sponsor cooi- 
bines the Governor's 6-percent and the 22-percent set asides with VEA 
dollars to run a skills center, illustrating the possibilities of both 
flexibility and variation in State level administration. Where a sin- 
gle prime sponsor exists, as in this example, coordination is much sim- 
pler than in a State where numerous prime sponsors are eligible to re- 
ceive the Governor's funds. 

Evidence in the available studies of coordination strongly suggest 
that the innovative nature and the administrative flexibility of the 
CETA legislation have been a source of difficulty in effective coordi- 
nation because they were often perceived as constituting a lack of Fed- 
eral direction. 

The legislatively mandated agreements between State level CETA and 
vocational education agencies have not been the most desirable mecha- 
nism for spending the 6-percent monies. The differences in funding and 
planning cycles of the two program areas and uncertainty about the 
amount of 6-percent monies that would be available created obvious dif- 
ficulties. No less significant were the frictions arising from differ- 
ences in the operating styles of the agencies responsible for adminis- 
tering the funds and in their perceptions of how the monies should be 
spent. Some of these differences went back to the late 1960's, when 
community action agencies viewed granting funds to State vocational 
education agencies as concessions to political considerations. The 
purposes for which 6-percent monies were to be used also led to dis- 
putes. Were they to be used to promote communication and coordination, 
or to enable prime sponsors to purchase vocational education services 
directly from schools? In some States, these several sources of prob- 
lems delayed the writing of agreements and forced funds to be carried 
over from one year to the next. 21 
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In the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, set asides for the 
Governors' use were reduced from 12 to 10.5 percent of the allotments. 
This suggests that State vocational education agencies may be in compe- 
tition for monies with other State agencies, including the SETCs, whose 
funds are also controlled by the Governor. 22 

The 22-Percent Set Aside 

The Youth Employment and Demonstrations Projects Act (YEDPA) of 
1976 became Title IV in the 1978 CETA amendments. This measure was 
targeted toward a particular population, youth aged 16-21, and was cat- 
egorical in nature. It contained several provisions for coordinating 
CETA programs with educational organizations. One is known as the 22- 
percent set aside because it requires that 22 percent of the funds 
available to prime sponsors under Sec. 343(a)(1) "shall be used for 
programs for in-school youth carried out pursuant to agreements between 
prime sponsors and local education agencies . . . ." The legislation 
and subsequent regulations distinguish among three different "in- 
school" classifications: (1) in-school , meaning "the status of being 
enrolled full-time and attending an elementary, secondary, trade, tech- 
nical or vocational school, a college, including a junior community or 
university;" (2) in-school program , meaning "a program which provides 
either or both career employment experience and transition services to 
in-school youth;" and (3) in-school youth , meaning "a person age 14-21 
who is currently enrolled full-time in, and attending, a secondary, 
trade, technical, or vocational school or junior or community college 
or is scheduled to attend ... or has not completed high school and is 
scheduled to attend ... a program leading to a secondary school 
diploma or its equivalent." 

Implicit in this threefold classification are different ways of 
visualizing coordination activities not mandated by law between CETA 
programs and educational agencies and programs broadly conceived. 
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However, it is difficult to know what happened as a result. Informa- 
tion about a program is not readily separated from information about 
the population served. There is, moreover, an obstacle to determining 
the extent to which Federally' funded vocational education serves the 
needs of in-school youth: the DOL does not collect data v^ich classi- 
fies "in-school youth" by the type of program in v^ich they are en- 
rolled. Furthermore, while the CETA legislation elsewhere consistently 
uses the VEA definition of a LEA, it adopts that of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act for the 22-percent set aside, which, in effect, 
excludes community and junior colleges from contract arrangements in- 
volving these funds. The rationale for this, according to the Director 
of DOL's Office of Youth Programs, "was that prime sponsors should be 
forced to at least sit down with public schools rather than avoiding 
them by going to the community college. We are not discouraging activ- 
ities with these institutions and expect that with the other 78 percent 
of the funds these can be financed. But we certainly want to achieve 
public school-CETA linkage as a minimum. *'23 The regulations, how- 
ever, allow LEAs to subcontract 22-percent set aside funds to 2-year 
postsecondary institutions. 

Under YEDPA, linkage was a fundamental element in reducing youth 
unemployment, but how much the 22-percent set aside contributed to that 
end is questionable. The school systems had to agree only on how the 
set aside funds were to be spent. The monies did not go to the 
schools; they went to a population served by the schools. Therefore, 
in theory, the schools could agree to use set-aside funds to establish 
education programs in community-based organizations, or, as was often 
the case in practice, to provide stipends for participants in programs. 
One study suggests that the set aside funds were for the most part used 
to provide stipends. 2^ Prime sponsors used the monies targeted on 
in-school populations for a variety of purposes. For example, in fis- 
cal year 1979, in Weber and Morgan counties in Utah three school sys- 
tems, the local State college, and the State and local prime sponsor 
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pooled their funds to augment an existing program for potential and 
actual school dropouts. Thus, 85 percent of the monies available for 
funding were allocated to the LEA, although the schools do not directly 
operate the progran. A consortium of the sponsoring school systems, 
prime sponsors, and the State college operate the skill center in »*»ich 
the program is conducted. 

The 22-percent set aside created awareness of the problem of youth 
unemployment and of the functions that the schools could perform in 
attacking it. The evidence does not point to enduring changes being 
brought about in the operations of schools as a result of 22-percent 
set aside funds. Moreover, it is difficult to characterize the Inter- 
actions that occurred between prime sponsors and schools. One study 
concludes that distrust has marked the relationship between the 
two. 26 Another finds that the 22-percent set aside has "gone a 
long way toward accomplishing its purpose, an occurrence v^ich if all 
too infrequent in Federal social programs. "27 One basis for argu- 
ini' the case for a positive relationship between prime sponsors and 
public schools lies in the relative ease with which agreements between 
them are made, compared to those entered into by prime sponsors with 
other organizations. 28 

A key Issue in the relationship between the schools and CETA pro- 
grams arises from the fact that the latter are remedial efforts de- 
signed to benefit the economically disadvantaged and that the training 
programs provided by prime sponsors are supposed to equip participants 
with the Skills for securing and holding a job. Whether schools are 
the best providers of education and training for economically disadvan- 
taged youth is a question which is raised in the provisions of CETA, 
and especially in YEDPA, which call for alternative means of providing 
the needed education and training 29 jo what extent, then, do the 
schools represent a Federal strategy for retaining youth In need of 
training for employment? 
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The public schools are. of course, heavily Involved in remediation 
efforts. Indeed, the major Federal Involvement in education, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), Is compensatory in func- 
tion. The differences between the purposes and the administration of 
ESEA and YEDPA fund^ require no discussion here, but It Is worth noting 
that In Implementing the ESEA legislation, the Federal Government has 
gained experience In understanding how to administer compensatory pro- 
grams In schools. A substantial literature also exists on how to cre- 
ate a change in schools. 30 No equivalent attempt appears to have 
been made with the Implementation of YEDPA to learn about how schools 
operate, and the resulting lack of knowledge hindered the development 
of coordination. 

On balance, the several CETA set asides acted as Incentives to 
promote coordination between CETA and public education, but they had 
mixed effects because of the many differences in the ways prime spon- 
sors and public schools provide services to Individuals. 31 in some 
cities, much more than 22 percent of the dollars were allocated to 
schools for In-school youth programs. In others, 22 percent was the 
maximum. Administrative procedures and organizational requirements, as 
has been said, delayed establishing 1n« school CETA programs. Agreement 
on giving academic credit for work experience, on scheduling, on the 
length of the school day, and on graduation requirements had to be 
reached to permit effective coordination to occur, 32 and all of 
these Issues called for technical assistance effort by the Federal 
Government. 

The mixed effects resulting from the 22-percent set aside could 
have been anticipated in light of the characteristics of the public 
school enterprise, the discretionary nature of YEDPA funds, and the 
fact that one prime sponsor area may embrace many school systems. 
Funding patterns would vary because, under the legislation, many LEAs 
with in-school student populations supported by YEDPA funds do not 
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themselves receive such funds. This was illustrated by one balance-of- 
State prime sponsor In which some 20 staff persons were Involved in 
writing agreements with 300 LEAs, and In which all the funds v#ere used 
for stipends and none went to the schools for operating programs. 

The Flow of CETA Funds 

It Is difficult to track the flow of CETA dollars to educational 
organizations and their uses. A Federal level accounting system per- 
mitting the aggregation of funds for educational purposes is, moreover, 
lacking. Much of the information necessary to report on the flow of 
CETA funds to educational organizations is In the contract and subcon- 
tract files of prime sponsors and remains to be collected and analyzed. 
However, while attempts have been made to determine the financial im- 
pact of CETA on public education institutions, the results of these 
studies are speculative because of problems with the data collection. 
With the information provided by the Department of Labor on CETA pro- 
gram expenditures and estimates on public school enrollments from the 
University of California at Berkeley survey, it is possible to make 
rough estimates of the dollar flow to education. Table V-1 presents 
these figures. It is safe to estimate total CETA funds for education 
on the order of more than $1 billion a year at the close of the 1970s. 

The number of CETA dollars flowing annually to education broadly 
conceived is substantially larger than recent Federal annual appropria- 
tions for vocational and adult education and make up at least one- 
eleventh of all Federal expenditures in education. They represent more 
than one-seventh of the total CETA appropriation for fiscal year 1979, 
about $6.9 billion dollars. The volume of the CETA dollar flow is im- 
pressive, but the funds are pri.narlly directed to serving shorter-term 
training and employment needs. Moreover, CETA dollars are used by 
educational agencies or institutions through contractual arrangements 
which may change from year to year. Consequently, the manner in v^ich 
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CETA funds are used educationally may not help develop longer-range 
strategies for deploying Federal resources toward camb1ned--or coordl- 
nated-*emp1oyment and training and educational goals. 



TABLE V-1 



ESTIMATES OF CETA FUNDS BY TITLE^ 
FLOWING TO PUBLIC EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, FY 1979 



Title 



Purpose 



Estimated CETA 
Funds2 
(In millions) 



Title II A, B, C 



General Training Assistance 
(Includes 6X set aside for 
vocational education) 



$265 



Title IV 



Youth Programs 



$ 40 



Title VI, IID 



Public Service Employment 



$485 



Titles !I, IV 



Stipends for In-School Programs 



$630 



1. Because of the lack of evidence on public school participation in 
Title III, PrO'^rarns of National Significance, no estimates are pre- 
sented. 

2. Because of the nature of the estimates and rounding, the total is 
not additive. 



Source: Estimates derived from Department of Labor data on expendi- 
tures for classroom training and University of California at 
Berkeley survey data 

CETA dollars enter the vocational education system in four main 
ways. One Is by directly funding vocational education activities, as 
is stipulated by law in the case of the Governors* 6-percent set 
asides'. A second is by prime sponsors entering into contracts with 
vocational education institutions for the provision of programs and 
services. A third is by providing funds or services to Individuals to 
encourage their participation in public education programs, but not 
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supporting direclly the operations of educational facilities, as is the 
case with student stipends. Combinations of two or nore of these sep- 
arate ways are ccrw>on. The fourth w»y is to contribute resources to 
education indirectly in fulfilling other objectives of the legislation, 
as was the case with providing public service employment positic-ns in 
educational institutions or agencies. 

Large school districts are more likely to receive CETA dollars 
than small ones, both because of the greater concentration of economi- 
cally disadvantaged persons in large LEAs and also because large urban 
LEJ^s are more likely to be coterminous with prime sponsor boundaries 
than are small LEAs. It also appears that CETA support for programs 
for adults and oul-of- school youth is more heavily concentrated in 
posisecondary institutions Ihsn in others. The dollars received by 
LEAs are spent in a variety of ways. They are commonly used to pay 
stipends for in-school youth, administrative activity, assessment and 
counseling, instructional activity, job placeoenl, or -ark experience 
programs, but the use of the dollars is determined locally. The dol- 
lars may act as seed money to put a program together or may fund an 
entire program or merely a segment of one. Jl is not untommon to find 
funds from a variety of Federal. Stale, and local services pooled in 
the local level to establish c program. In Hartford. Connecticut, for 
example, the LfA pools 11 different funding resources lo establish a 
nontradiKonal school setting with one academic center and six voca- 
tional centers lo serve those who have difficulty with the regular sys- 
lem and drop ouc.-^ 

It is difficult to predict the future flow of funds lo vocational 
education. The Cknnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981. m addition lo 
eliminaimg public service employment and changing the set aside to the 
Governors for vocational education, deletes the maintenance of effort 
for youth clause under Title 11. This could affect the flow of funds 
to youth. The total authorization for training purposes is approo- 
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mateiy $3.8 billion, but it is generally assumed that appropriations 
for fiscal year 1982 will fall below that level. 



Administering Coordinated Programs 

Problems in program coordination between vocational education and 
CETA arise for several reasons, as has been seen. The central source, 
however, is embedded in differences between the two in their purposes, 
in the administration of funds, and in their mechanisms for effecting 
coordination. 

In the 1976 amendments to the VEA and CETA and the subsequent reg- 
ulations, the directions for installing a process for coordinated plan- 
ning are clear. What is not altogether clear is exactly what it is 
that is to be planned in programmatic terms. Coordination in the CETA 
context is a product of the decentralization of decisionmaking on 
training and employment needs. This requires local level planning 
attentive to all considerations that could affect these needs. The 
legislation according to its Statement of Purpose is designed 

to provide for the maximum feasible coordination of plans, 
programs, and activities under this Act with economic 
development, community development, and related activities 
such as vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, 
public assistance, self-employment training, and social 
service programs (P.L. 95-524, Sec. 2). 

Compared with the coordination under VEA, that called for by CETA is 
enormously more complex. 

Prime sponsors are, in effect, the brokers of Federal revenue- 
sharing- funds allotted to the States. The funds prime sponsors receive 
are to be spent on the training and other needs of a particular popula- 
tion In a specific area. Prime sponsors are required to submit plans 
to the Department of Labor detailing how the training needs are to be 
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met. what coordination activities they will pursue, and what agreements 
they will write with other organizations, including educational agen- 
cies and institutions, for providing the training and related services 
requi red. 

The agreements are administrative mechanisms which may be finan- 
cial, as in the case of a contract with a LEA which provides for a 
vocational training program, or nonf i nanci al . as in the case of a 22- 
percent set-aside agreement with a LEA which provides stipends for in- 
school youth. Agreements may also take the form of memoranda of under- 
standing or grants. To simplify the accounting of funds, the DOL re- 
quires prime sponsors to be responsible for reporting on how much money 
Is spent on populations and programs, but not on the kinds of organiza- 
tions which provide services. 

Prime sponsors enter into numerous agreements, although in theory 
there are other administrative mechanisms such as set asides or direct 
funding, which could replace the agreements process. For example, in 
fiscal years 1975 and 1976. the State of West Virginia alone entered 
into 536 funded contracts through which almost 3.200 individuals were 
enrolled in an on-the-job training program. The Michigan Employ- 
ment and Training Service Council's Report to the Governor for 1978 
shows that the States' 22 prime sponsors made 529 contracts and agree- 
ments with other agencies, of which 38 percent were entered into with 
educational agencies and insti tutions.36 In a study of CETA's re- 
lationship to vocational education, the 50 prime sponsors surveyed re- 
ported that they had entered into more than 1200 agreements of differ- 
ent kinds with public vocational education agencies and institutions 
(see Table V-2). 

The number of agreements made annually by prime sponsors with pub- 
lic and private educational institutions. CBOs. vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies, labor organizations, and industrial corporations must 
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TABLE V-2 



DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENT;: AMONG 50 SELECTED PRIME SPONSORS 
WITH PUBLIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 



Fonn of 
Agreement 



No. of Financial 
Agreements 



No. of Nonflnancial 
Agreement s 



Contract 
Grant 

Memorandum of 



667 
25 



37 
2 



Understanding 
Other 



140 
16 



226 
95 



TOTAL 



848 



360 



Source: U.S. Conference of Mayors, CETA/Vocationa1 Education Coordina- 



run Into the tens of thousands. Since information on agreements is not 
collected either by the Department of Labor or its regional offices, it 
has not been possible to examine systematically the comparative effica- 
cy of the different forms of agreements. The frequency with which they 
have to be made, however, does raise problems for coordinated planning 
activities which should, at least in theory, be developing strategies 
for matching the training and employment needs of Individuals with the 
programs and agencies for meeting them. Achiev Ing an effective func- 
tional fit between identified needs and available resources for meeting 
them may often require that other Federal policies, such as those deal- 
ing with vocational rehabilitation, public assistance, or economic 
devel opment , be considered in State and local pi an n ing processes. 
Whether this can be assured by the present requirements for coordina- 
tion in planning in VEA and CETA legislation is one question. A far 
more important question than the composition of planning bodies Is that 
of the- functional and reciprocal relationships among separate Federal 
policies, each one of which is concerned in different ways with human 
resource development, employment and training, equity, and anti- 
poverty objectives. 



tlon: A Status Report 
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Concluding Observations 



Determining the functional and reciprocal relationships between 
vocational education and CETA programs remains the central problem 
underlying coordination of the two. a problem that Involves questions 
of policy far more than of administrative procedure or process. Are 
vocational education and CETA training programs to be viewed as alter- 
native or as complementary routes for the acquisition or further devel- 
opment of occupational skills? Should CETA represent a second option 
open to all Individuals to prepare for participation In the labor mar- 
ket, or only to those economically disadvantaged? If vocational educa- 
tion programs, particularly at the secondary level, are to continue to 
represent the first option for such preparation, open to all Individ- 
uals, should VEA funds, in contrast to State and local funds, be used 
only for the benefit of populations which lack equal opportunities for 
vocation education? If completion of school programs contributes to 
subsequent employment, how could vocational education and employment 
and training programs be used separately and In combination to best 
bring about this result In ways Other than providing stipends to 1n- 
school youth? Should the provision of alternative programs or schools 
designed to reduce dropout rates be made a CETA responsibility? Should 
CETA funds be used to provide school placement services for completers 
of secondary vocational education programs? Answers to these and simi- 
lar questions, having to do with the nature of the functional and re- 
ciprocal relationships between the programmatic features of two policy 
structures, would define the boundaries of coordination In planning. 

Requirements for the membership of representatives from the em- 
ployment and training and the vocational education communities upon 
each others' planning bodies cannot In themselves assure that such 
matters either find a place upon their agendas or. If they do. can be 
authoritatively answered. In the light of that consideration. It 
should not be surprising that the significant advances made In program 
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coordination since the adoption of the 1976 amendments to CETA and VEA 
owed far more to CETA than to the 1976 amendments to VEA* 

The VEA amendments, concerned almost exclusively with coordination 
In State planning, produced the least programmatic activity. The leg- 
islative provisions for coordination in planning set general and sym- 
bolic goals, but offered no incentives in calling upon agencies and in- 
f titutions largely unfamiliar with one another's operations to work to- 
gether. Different planning and funding cycles, as has been said, im- 
peded coordination. Moreover, BOAE*s implementation of the VEA plan- 
ning requirements focused on formal compliance and provided the modest 
technical assistance to encourage coordination with CETA. 37 jhe 
regulations emphasized that the State plan must demonstrate that there 
is no duplication of effort but did not invite delineating a strategy 
for deploying Federal resources. The major accomplishment of the VEA 
coordination requirements was to enable State level components of the 
VEA and CETA communities to become familiar with each other's opera- 
tions. 

The more important developments in program coordination on the 
State and local levels were stimulated by CETA provisions permitting or 
requiring funds to be channeled to vocational education. For the most 
part these funds, authorized under different CETA titles, have been 
used flexibly and in combination, serving ends determined by the decen- 
tralized decisions of prime sponsors. What is extremely difficult to 
assess are the effects of CETA programs and funds on secondary and 
postsecondary vocational programs and institutions. CETA dollars that 
pay stipends do tend to hold students in school, but whether they pro- 
duce other consequent results is not known. The flow of YEDPA dollars 
did lead schools to examine and even change graduation requirements, 
scheduling practices, and ways of serving economically disadvantaged 
and other students. The extent and permanence of these effects, how- 
ever, cannot be indicated. 
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On balance, 1t 1s safe to say not only that coordination between 
CETA and vocational education programs has increased since 1976 but 
also that the terms of existing legislation and the consequent adminis- 
trative procedures inhibit further gains that could be achieved through 
the strategic deployment of all Federal resources. It may well be that 
the most important signal for program coordination provided by the VEA 
and CETA amendments of 1976 is the task given to the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, the State Advisory Councils on Voca- 
tional Education, and the National Commission on Employment Policy: to 
identify training needs and assess the extent to which a_n the programs 
conducted under dVl the pertinent Federal programs "represent a 
consistent, integrated, and coordinated approach to meeting such 
needs. . . ." This charge may be said to invite the adoption of a new 
conception of a comprehensive and unified Federal policy for human re- 
f ource development and employment. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. The Bibliography Includes full listings of the reports and docu- 
ments pertaining to program coordination between CETA and VEA that 
were used In preparing this chapter. 

2. The designated participants In NOICC were originally the Commis- 
sioner of Education, the Administrator of the National Center for 
Education Statistics, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and as 
noted, the Assistant Secretary of Employment and Training; but no 
official or agency Is named as responsible for coordination at the 
Federal level. 

3. Sec. 104.188 of the VEA regulations. 

4. Chris Vogel, "CETA Coordination Study." unpublished (Central 
Branch. DSOPO/BOAE. U.S. Office of Education. November 8, 1978). 

5. Analysis of '''j^^gs 1. II> and IV of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 for Fiscal Year 1978 . mimeographed 
(Washington. D.C.: Office of Community Programs, Employment and 
Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. May 1979). 

p. 21. 

6. For geographic areas of under 100.000 persons or in small States, 
the prime sponsors are referred to as balance-of-State primes. 
They represent only 53 of the present 476 prime sponsors. State 
Governors are also designated as prime sponsors for counties with 
fewer than 100.000 population. Counties comprise the largest 
category, with 203 primes, and consortia next, with 143 primes; 
cities follow, with 71. There are also four prime sponsors which 
deal with the Consolidated Employment Programs which are categor- 
ized separately by the Department of Labor. 

7. See Chapter II above for the VEA categories of economic disadvan- 
tage as well as the Federal Register . Vol. 42. No. igi. Oct. 3. 
1977. p. 33864. Concerning the CETA eligibility requirements, see 
Federal Register . Vol. 44. No. 65. April 3. 1979. p. 19998. 

8» Overview: 1977 Reports of the State Advisory Councils on Voca - 
tional Education (Washington. D*C.: National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. November 1978). 18. 

9. Overview: 1978 Reports of the State Advisory Councils on Voca- 
tional Education (Washington. D.C.: National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. November 1979). p. 14. 

10. CETA/Vocational Education Coordination: A Status Report (Washlng- 
ton. D.C. : U»S. Conference of Mayors. November 1979). p. iil. 
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11. A Time to Design , Annual Report of the North Carolina State 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education^ mimeographed (October 1, 
1980). p. 49. 

12. A Guide for Linking Comprehensive Vocational Services (Sacramento, 
California: Advisory Council on Vocational Education, n.d.). 

13. Nicholas C. Brown, Improvement of CETA/Educatlonal Linkages 
(Bureau of Research and Evaluation, Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, October 1980), pp. 49-56. 

14. Overview: 1979 Report of the State Advisory Councils on Voca - 
tional Education (Washington, D.C. : National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, January 1981), p. 8. 

15. Report on a Survey of State Advisory Councils on Vocational ^^yc^ - 
tTon" , National Association of SACVE Executive Directors, May l^bl, 
p. 7. 

16. The Impact of CETA on Institutional Vocational Education: An Up- 
date 1976 (Washington, D.C.: National League of Cities/ 
Conference of Mayors, 1976), p. 9. 

17. Prior to the 1978 amendments to CETA, it was 5 percent. The 
Information currently available Is limited to the 5 percent 
monies. 

18. Vernon L. Beuke et al . , Implementation of the Education Amendments 
of 1976: A Study of State and Local Compliance and Evaluation 
Practices, prepared under NIE contract no. 400-78-0041, 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Abt Associates, Inc., December 1980), 
pp. 112-115 (hereafter cited as The Abt Report.) 

19. They are not simple. CETA funds are first allocated to the 
Governors. Although they may keep a small percentage for adminis- 
tration if they so choose, they In turn notify in writing the 
State vocational education board and each prime sponsor of the 
funds available within a prime sponsor*s area. The prime sponsor 
then develops a nonflnancial agreement with the State vocational 
education board planning for the expenditure of the funds from the 
Governor by the State vocational education board in the prime 
sponsor's area. See P.L. 95-524, Sec. 204(a)(1). Also, Federal 
Register , Vol. 44, No. 65, April 3, 1979, p. 20041. 

20. CETA/Vocational Education Coordination: A Status Report 
(Washington, D.C. : U.S. Conference of Mayors, November 1979) , 
p. 35. 

21. The Abt Report, pp. 115-118. 
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22. U»S. Congress Conference Committee, Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1981 , 97th Congress, 1st Session, //I. 



23. Report on Joint DHEH/DOL Youth Employment and Demonstrations ProJ > 
ect Act Workshops (Washington, D.C>: Office of Youth Program/ 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
n.d.), p. 34. 

24. William H. Wilken and Lawrence L. Brown,. HI. Manpoyer-Education 
Coordination: J^»^p Decades of Frustra^tion , Technical Analysis 
Report No. 4 (Washington, D.C*: OffTce oV Technical and Analytic 
Systems, Office of Planning and Budget, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, January 1981), p. 29. 

25. Robert J. Ivry and Alan Weisberg, "The 22% Solution: LEA/CETA 
Collaboration on Youth Employment and Training Programs,** unpub- 
lished draft (Washington, D.C.: Office of Career Education/U.S. 
Department of Education, August 1980), p. 17. 

26. See Richard R. Elmore, "The Youth Unemployment Delivery System," 
in A Review of Youth Employment Problem, Programs, and Policies , 
Vol. 3 (Washington, D.C. : Vice President's Task Force on Youth 
Employment, 1980), p. 10. 

27. Ivry and Weisburg, op. cit., p. 2. 

28. Sam Andrew, Paul Harrington, and Glen Schneider, CETA Prime Spon- 
sor Self-Review Knowledge Development Report 3.20 (Washington, 
D.C. : Office of Youth Programs, Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Labor, Hay 1980). 

29. Robert Taggart and Gregory Wurzburg, "The Role of Vocational Edu- 
cation in the Nation* s New Youth Employment and Training Programs" 
(Paper presented at "Vocational Education Addresses Unemployment- 
Program and Policy Alternatives," Washington, D.C, November 9-11, 



30. In particular, see Paul Berman and Milbrey McLaughlin, Feiieral 
Programs Supporting Educational Change , Vols. I-V (Santa Monica , 
California: The Rand Corporation, l975). See also Seymour 
Sarason, The Culture of the School and the Problem of Change , 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1971). 

31. Gregory Wurzburg, Youth and the Local Employment Agenda: An Anal - 
ysis of Prime Sponsor Experience Implementing the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act (Washington, D.C: National Coun- 
cil on Employment Policy, January 1980), p. 3. 
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32. Impact of YE DPA <nd Educ<tion/CETA Re1<t1onsh1 ps <t the Local 

Lever r U e Case Studies . Offkt of Youth Programs bpecial keport 
Ko. 1 {Paper prepared jointly by representatives of the Departinent 
of Health. Education. ar»d Welfare and th« Office of Youth Pro- 
grams. Department of Labor. August 1978). p. 4. 

33 Table V-1 shows an estimated $485 million In public service em- 
ployment funds. During 1979. PSE became the largest CETA program, 
accounting for more than half of all CETA funds. One study esti- 
mates that public education accounts for only 19 percent of total 
PSE positions, and of that share, only 6 percent were Involved In 
teaching and related activities. On the other hand, parks and 
recreation and public works projects accounted for 54 percent of 
the PSE positions. See William Mirengoff et al . . CETA: ^»ess- 
ment of Public Service Employment Programs (Washington. D.C.: 
Rational Academy of Sciences. 19b0). p. 147. 

34 Sally Bower et al.. A State-of-the-Art Repor t: Case Studies of 
Vocational Educat1on~CETA Title IV Programs . Vol. 1 (Raleigh, 
N.d.: Conserva. Inc.. 1980). p. II-4b. 

35. Annual Report to the Governor (Charleston. West Virginia: West 
Virginia State Manpower Services Council. 1976). p. 26. 

36 1978 Re port to the Governor (Lansing. Michigan: Michigan Employ- 
ment and Training Services Council. 1979). p. 60. 

37. See The Interim Report . Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER Vh CONSUHER AND HONENAKING EDUCATION 



Introduction 



Since the adoption of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, home economics 
education has been partially supported by Federal vocational education 
funds. Under the Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482, Subpart 5, 
Sec. 150 (a)), the Federal Government provides grants to States for 
Consumer and Homemaking Education (C4HE) programs. These funds are to 



solely for (1) educational programs In consumer and homemak- 
ing education consisting of Instructional programs, ser- 
vices, and activities at all educational levels for the 
occupations of homemaking Including but not limited to, con- 
sumer education, food and nutrition, family living and par- 
enthood education, child development and guidance, housing 
and home management (Including resource management), and 
clothing and textiles which (A) encourage participation of 
both males and females to prepare for combining the roles of 
homemakers and wage earners; (8) encourage elimination of 
sex stereotyping . . . ; (C) give greater consideration to 
economic, social, and cultural conditions and needs espe- 
cially in economically depressed areas. . (D) encourage 
outreach programs in communities for youth and adults giving 
considerations to special needs such as, but not limited to, 
aged, young children, school-age parents, single parents, 
handicapped persons, educationally disadvantaged persons, 
and programs connected with health care delivery systems, 
and programs providing services for courts and correctional 
institutions. . . . 



In addition to their use in educational programs, the grants to States 
may be spent for ancillary services designed to assure the quality of 
all homemaking programs. The authorized ancillary services are teacher 
training and supervision, curriculum development, research, program 
evaluation, special demonstration and experimental programs, develop- 
ment of instructional materials , exemplary projects, provision of 
equipment, and State administration and leadership. 



be used 
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States must use at least one-third of the Federal money "In eco- 
nomically depressed areas or areas with high rates of unemployment for 
programs designed to assist consumers and to help Improve home environ- 
ments and the quality of life" (Sec. 150(d)). While State and local 
funds are usually required to pay for at least half the amount spent on 
C4HE programs elsewhere, In economically depressed areas Federal funds 
may be used to meet 90 percent of these costs. 

Clearly, the special beneficiaries of C4HE programs are persons 
who are expected to suffer most because they lack the knowledge to make 
sound decisions as consumers or to perform homemaking functions effec- 
tively. The programs are also designed to prepare men and women for 
the dual roles of homemaker and wage earner. All students are expected 
to benefit from C4HE programs by acquiring knowledge and skills vi^lch 
can contribute to Improved home environments, consumer decisions, and 
family life. Furthenr.ore , it Is hoped that by supporting ancillary 
services. Federal funds may Indirectly Influence educational programs 
on which Federal funds are not being spent. 

Hoae Economics, Consumtr and HoMwaklng 
Education, and Federal Policy 

The ends served by C4HE programs under the Federal vocational edu- 
cation legislation of 1976 are consistent with the objectives of home 
economics education and professional services as they developed from 
the close of the 19th century on. Home economics was initially a 
women's curriculum. With the growth of cities and industry and the 
swelling tide of immigration, schools assumed some of the responsibili- 
ties for the socialization of the child that had previously been borne 
oy the family and community, and courses in homemaking became a logical 
addition to the public school curriculum. They were viewed as a means 
of preserving and strengthening family values during a period of rapid 
social change. From 1899 to 1908, Ellen Richards, one of the strongest 
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proponents of a domestic science curriculum In an expanding public edu- 
cation system, held a series of meetings known as the Lake Placid Con- 
ferences, through »4i1ch home economics as a field grew In stature and 
scope and developed a national constituency. To Ellen Richards, home 
economics Involved applying economic and scientific knowledge to the 
minagement of the home and family and to their spiritual nurturing and 
cultural strengthening. Its alms transcended the practical courses In 
food preparation or clothing construction availably at the time. She 
hoped that through home economics, with Its distinctive philosophy, the 
knowledge of such different disciplines as econanlcs, biology, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology, for example, would be Integrated to serve a new 
purpose. 

Even before the passage of the Sntth-Hughcs Act of 1917, the co- 
alltlon of Interest groups from education, business, and labor advocat- 
ing Federal ild for vocational education Included a champion of voca- 
tional education for females In the National Education Association 
(NEA). In 1910, It had Issued a statement declaring that the primary 
aim of vocational education for females wis "to enable them, thru the 
right sort of homemaking training to enter homes of their own, able to 
assume the most sacred duties with an Intelligent prepara- 
tion. . . ."1 

In 1914. the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, 
which had been appointed by President Wilson, recanmended Federal fund- 
ing for the education of home economics teachers so that home economics 
courses could be offered In elementary and high schools. The Smith- 
Hughes Act reflected this recommendation. Home economics m% one of 
four subject areas funded under this Act, the other three being agri- 
cultural, trade, and industrial education. The Federal grant to the 
State was to be used for teachers* salaries and teacher training* The 
home economics programs were to be offered under the supervision of the 
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State, to #duU homwakers as «11 as to youth both In and cot of 
school . 



A major rationale for the Inclusion of home economics tn Federal 
legislation designed to encourage the growth of vocational education at 
the secondary level Mas stated In a Federal circular published In 1918: 
home economics "finds Its place In the school curricula because It fur- 
nishes vocational education In that occupation In which 93X of all 
American women ultimately engage* * * •"^ 

During the 1920's support for home economics grew, spurred In par- 
ticular by organizations Interested In strengthening the family and 
countering the rise In divorce rates after the First World War. Among 
these mrt the Parent Teacher Association and the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. The toerlcan Home Economics Association expanded Its 
concerns to Include child care and parenting, and the subject Mtter of 
child care was Incorporated Into the home economics curriculum In 



The next important Federal vocational education measure, the 
George-Reed Act, was adopted In 1929. It authorized additional fund- 
ing, above the levels provided by the Smith-Hughes Act. for agricul- 
tural and home economics education. It also changed the basis for the 
home economics allotments to each of the States. Under the 1917 Act. 
they had been determined by the ratio of a State's urban population to 
the total urban population of the United States. Under the George-Reed 
Act. they were determined by the ratio of a State's rural population to 
the rural population of the United States. 

The George-Deen Act of 1937 greatly Increased the level of funding 
for home economics and again gave It the same level of funding as agri- 
cultural, trade, and industrial programs. The Act also required State 
or local matching funds to Increase in stages from 50 percent after 
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1938 to 100 percent after June 30, 1946. Federal funds for home eco- 
nomics continued to be allotted on the basis of rural population, but 
they were no longer to be spent on teacher training. 



The George-Barden Act of 1946 further Increased the level of fund- 
ing for home economics, but at a level lower than that for agricultural 
programs, and continued the allotment on the basis of rural population. 
The ban against using Federal funds for teacher training also contin- 
ued, but In other respects the States were given greater discretion In 
the use of their grants. Earlier legislation spoke of "cooperating" 
with the States In order to effect the further development of voca- 
tional education. The 1946 Act spoke of "assisting" the States for 
that purpose. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 constituted a change In Fed- 
eral vocational education policy. For home economics education, the 
Act departed from the tradition of a separate authorization and left It 
to the States to decide how much was to be spent on that subject area 
out of a total grant determined by a formula based on age groups In the 
population and per capita Income. Another change provided that funds 
allocated to home economics could be used "to fit Individuals for gain- 
ful employment In any occupation Involving knowledge and skills In home 
economics subjects" and that, beginning with fiscal year 1966, at least 
10 percent of home economics funds had to be used In that manner. 

The 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
changed significantly the provisions affecting home economics educa- 
tion, now called "Consumer and Homemaking Education." Part F of the 
1968 legislation authorized separate appropriations for Federal grants 
In support of programs In this subject area. For the first time. It 
called for home economics to be attuned to "social and cultural condi- 
tions and needs, especially In economically depressed areas," empha- 
sized preparation of youth and adults for the "dual role of homemaker 
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and wage earner," and included consumer education in the home economics 
curriculum. It also authorized a match ratio of 10 State or local 
dollars to 90 Federal dollars for the amounts spent in economically 
depressed areas and required at least one-third of the Federal funds to 
be spent in such areas as those with high rates of unemployment, to 
assist consumers "and to help improve home environments and the quality 
of family life." Thus, the 1968 Vocational Educational Amendments 
anticipated many key elements of the Consumer and Homemaking Education 
provisions of the 1976 legislation. 

State and Local Responsiveness to the 1976 Ftderal Legislation 

Part A, Subpart 5, of the Education Amendments of 1976 goes well 
beyond the preceding legislation in specifying the subject matter of 
Consumer and Homemaking Education programs, the ends they are to serve, 
and the groups most in need of the knowledge and skills they can pro- 
vide. One key question inherent in the statute's charge to the NIE to 
review and evaluate "the effectiveness of programs funded under subpart 
5 of Part A" is the extent to which the C4HE systems on the State and 
local levels are responsive to the intent of the law, particularly with 
respect to the subject matter taught and the targeted groups of stu- 
dents. A second key question is whether ClME programs make a differ- 
ence to learners. A third set of questions, implicit in the first two, 
concerns the degree to which Federal policy and its implementation, 
distinct from State and local factors, affect responsiveness to the Act 
and even the characteristics of ClME programs that do not directly re- 
ceive Federal funds. 3 

Subpart 5 indicates priorities among content areas and populations 
with special needs, but it does not limit federally funded programs to 
the specified content areas or groups. The language of the law ("in- 
cluding but not limited to") is indicative, not prescriptive. It per- 
mits States to choose to use Federal funds either to maintain 
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traditional programs or to promote change 1n the direction of the spec- 
ified content areas and populations. The Act Indicates preferred be- 
havior, and the term responsiveness means, In this context, correspon- 
dence between that preferred behavior and State and local C4HE pro- 
grams, practices, and activities. 

Since the law Is permissive. It should not be surprising that 
NIE's study found the degree of responsiveness to vary considerably 
among States. The fact that C4HE program activities more closely mir- 
rored the law In some States than In others prior to 1976 also contrib- 
uted to the present variability In responsiveness among the States. 

Wh«t Is Taught? 

Table VI-l shows the frequency with which courses In the six con- 
tent areas v#ere offered in 1978-1979, according to a recent survey of 
1,147 secondary schools In 41 States. Comprehensive C4HE, a survey 
course covering all six subject areas. Is the most frequently offered 
course, and from 1972 to 1978 It had higher student enrollment than 
courses In any one of the six content areas In the 10 States studied by 
the NIE.^ Nevertheless, enrollment In comprehensive courses de- 
creased during these years from 60 to 31 percent of total C4HE enroll- 
ment In those States. From 1972 to 1978, enrollment In food and nutri- 
tion and In clothing and textiles courses remained the highest of the 
six content areas. Food and nutrition enrollment rose from second to 
highest In that period; enrollment In consumer education remained the 
lowest. 

In addition to enrollment figures, data on course duration give 
some Indication of students' exposure to different kinds of subject 
matter. A recent study In Minnesota Indicates that the total number of 
hours of Instruction was greatest In food and nutrition and clothing 
and textiles and least In consumer education courses.^ 
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TABLE VI -1 



SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE OFFERINGS IN 41 STATES, 1978-79 



Course Title 



Schools Of>>r1ng Course 
N t 



Comprehensive CAHE 
Food and nutrition 



Clothing and textiles 

Housing and home furnishings and 



860 
766 
732 



75 
67 
64 



home management 
Family relations 



Child development 
Consumer education 



701 
698 
631 
409 



61 
61 
55 
36 



Source: Hughes, Rougvie, and Woods, The National Census Study of Sec- 
ondary Vocational Consumer and Homemaking Programs 

Course enrollments and duration, however, are only partial Indica- 
tors of the extent to v4)1ch students are exposed to different types of 
C4HE subject matter* Consumer education topics, as well as others em- 
phasized In the legislation, are Included In a variety of C4HE courses; 
they are not confined to courses with the specific subject matter 
labeK^ For example, at least half of the consumer education and 
management topics listed in the survey of 41 States were taught in CSHE 
programs in 80 percent of the schools covered » though not necessarily 
in consumer education classes* However, students enrolled in a con- 
sumer education course are more likely than those in a comprehensive 
course to be taught the full range of consumer education topics.^ 

Two kinds of C4HE programs were found in the NIE study to be espe- 
cially responsive to the aims of the Act— outreach programs for adults 
and "adult living" courses for high school students. Both programs 
typically incorporate the four areas given special emphasis in the law; 
namely, consumer education, management of resources, nutritional know- 
ledge and food use» and parenthood education* Adult outreach programs 
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are highly dependent on Federil funds «nd provide needed 1nfonn«t1on, 
such «s consumer educ«t1on, to poor people. Adult living courses, 
which «re relitlvely new but «re becoming incre«s1ngly common, «re sur- 
vey courses designed to provide high school juniors «nd seniors with 
knowledge th«t will help them to function effectively 4S «dults. The 
subjects tiught Include femlly rel«t1ons, cireers, «nd declslorwniklng 
involving money, food, housing, «nd children. Adult living courses 
frequently *ttr«ct m«le students «nd do not require previous course 
work in CIHE. 

Mm Are th« Students? 

More students were enrolled In CIHE programs between 1972 «nd 1979 
th«n In iny other voc«t1on«l education program field. Of the 1.4 mil- 
lion students enrolled In C4HE programs In the 10 States In 1979, 66 
percent mrt secondary school students, 32 percent Mere In adult pro- 
grams, and 2 percent were postsecondary students. ^ 

Nationwide, a total of 3.7 million students were enrolled in C4HE 
in 1979, of i^ioffl 75 percent were secondary school students, 24 percent 
were In adult programs, and 1 percent were postsecondary students. 
Data from the Office for Civil Rights indicate that In 1979, 70 percent 
of C4HE students In high schools, junior and community colleges, and 
area vocational centers were Caucasian, 22 percent were black, and 8 
percent were Hispanic, Native American, or Asian American. 

Enrollment In C4HE programs In the 10 States Increased by 17 per- 
cent between 1972 and 1979.9 The growth Is chiefly attributable to a 
threefold Increase In male enrol lment--1t rose from 6 percent In 1972 
to 19 percent In 1977. Since the Increase occurred by 1977, It was, 
according to local school administrators, the result of Title IX of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1972, which prompted schools to eliminate segrega- 
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tlon of students by sex, rather than the result of P.L. 94-482.10 
Female enrollment did not change during this period. 

Although females comprised the large majority (80 percent) of C4HE 
students in 1978, it is possible that CIHE programs lost some female 
enrollment to occupational home economics; enrollment in occupational 
home economics increased by 64 percent in the 10 States from 1972 to 
1979, while C4HE enrollment increased by only 17 percent. 

Another noteworthy development in these States was the 59 percent 
Increase in enrollment in adult programs from 1972 to 1978, in contrast 
to the 2 percent increase in secondary enrol Iment.H Adult parti- 
cipation rose in 6 of the 10 States. 

Adequate data on enrollment of the special populations listed in 
Subpart 5 are lacking. Programs in the 10 States for these populations 
are usually outreach programs offered either in school, with instruc- 
tion tailored to the needs of the group, or in community settings, most 
often in urban areas "where liaisons with a social service network 
facilitate identifying and recruiting students with special needs. "12 
Of the populations listed, the "educationally" disadvantaged and the 
elderly are the most extensively served in these States. Educationally 
disadvantaged persons are defined by these States as inhabitants of 
economically depressed areas; there Is no separate test to determine 
disadvantaged status. Out-of-school programs for this group typically 
are offered in cities and make use of paraprofessionals who live in 
communities in which the programs are offered. Instruction focuses on 
problems relating to family life, budgeting, landlords, home repairs, 
and consumer decisions. Outreach programs for the elderly are usually 
set up in community centers or housing projects and emphasize effective 
nutrition at minimal cost, budgeting, and consumer skills. 

Handicapped persons participate in C4HE programs in school as well 
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as in community human services or health care agencies. In some 
States. C4HE teachers take part in programs for deinstitutionalized 
handicapped adults, providing instruction In consumer skills, cooking, 
and grooming. Most of the 10 States have sponsored inservice training 
sessions to prepare teachers to teach students with special needs, par- 
ticularly in mainstreamed settings. Two of them have published guides 
for teaching the handicapped. 

Instruction for school-aged parents, usually in child development 
and parenting skills, is given where there is local support for this 
kind of program. Few C4HE programs specifically for single parents 
were found, but this population overlaps with others named in the law. 
as well as with "displaced homemakers." Programs for young children or 
inmates of correctional Institutions were also relatively few in num- 
ber, as were C4HE programs conducted in connection with health care 
delivery systems. 

Exemplary outreach programs for special populations appear to 
share the following characteristics: The content is tailored to the 
needs of the group or groups for whom the program is designed. The 
program is conducted outside of the secondary school system with at 
least one staff member responsible for planning, Instruction, recruit- 
ing participants, and serving as liaison between the program and social 
service agencies. Community residents are used as paraprofessionals in 
the program. The program operates within a network of public and pri- 
vate agencies that serve the group. Time Is required to develop exem- 
plary programs: most of those found were at least 10 years old. 13 

Dots CAHE Make a Olffertnct to Ltarntrs? 

The body of research on the effects of C4HE programs on learners 
is small. 14 studies conducted in the last 10 years designed to 
show whether C4HE courses affect the knowledge of C4HE subject matter. 
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the attitudes, or the behavior of those participating In them were 
Identified and examined, ^tost of the research studies were conducted 
with small numbers of high school students (30-100) enrolled In classes 
In one of the six content areas* Few studies have been conducted with 
the target groups specified In Subpart 5. Not only Is the body of re- 
search small, but the findings are also sometimes Inconclusive. 

There Is reliable evidence that learners' knowledge of certain 
content areas Improved after taking one or more C4HE classes. Signifi- 
cant Improvement In knowledge was reported In the areas of child devel- 
opment (four studies Including one with mildly mentally handicapped 
students), 15 nutrition (two studies), 16 family living (one stu- 
dy showing males Improved), 17 ^^d metric measurementlS and par- 
entlngl^ taught In comprehensive home economics classes (one study 
each). Knowledge of small business ownership among students In three 
secondary C4HE programs was found to Improve after participation In an 
experimental unit In entrepreneurship to a greater extent than that of 
A control group of C4HE students. 20 

Studies of the effects upon knowledge of consumer education have 
produced varied results. One, a study of disadvantaged students In 128 
school districts, showed that students who had participated In C&HE 
programs scored significantly higher on a test of consumer knowledge 
than students who had not. 21 A second study Involving high school 
students showed no significant difference In knowledge of consumer edu- 
cation subjects between those who had studied consumer education In 
home economics courses and those who had not.22 

In a study which assessed knowledge of low-income adults in all 
areas of C&HE before and after participation in a C&HE program, the 
greatest gains were made in knowledge of clothing and textiles, but re- 
ported gains were not statistically signi f leant. 23 yet a study of 
changes in high school students* knowledge of many consumer and home- 
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making education topics showed significant Improvement after they had 
taken a comprehensive nonlaboratory course called - Adult Roles and 
Functions. '•24 

Three studies sought to determine whether changes In attitude 
could be attributed to participating In high school C4HE courses. They 
focused on changes In students' self-concept and expectations of mari- 
tal roles. Two studies reported that students' expectations regarding 
marital roles had not significantly changed as a result of taking a 
child development course. 25 j^e third study found that a group of 
students who had taken a course In family living expected to be signif- 
icantly more egalitarian and less authoritarian In their marriages than 
a control group which had not. 26 All three studies $hoi#ed no sig- 
nificant change In self-concept, but this result Is understandable: 
such a change should not be expected as a consequence of participation 
in a C4HE course. Still another study reported that confidence In per- 
forming homemaking tasks was greater among adults who had been enrolled 
In high school home economics classes for 3 years than among those who 
had had fewer years of Instruction. 27 

Only a few studies have Investigated the effects of C*HE courses 
on the behavior of students. In one, a high school teacher observed 
that several students who had taken a 6*week unit In child development 
volunteered to work with children outside of class. 28 Another sur- 
veyed students who had been enrolled In a high school clothing class 
within the preceding 5 years and found that respondents who had not 
learned about managing credit reported using credit more frequently 
than those who had. 29 a third behavioral study administered a 
questionnaire on purchasing habits to adults who had taken one or more 
C&HE courses In a community college and to others who had not. It 
found that the purchasing decisions of former C4HE students reflected 
knowledge of principles of consumer education to a significantly 
greater extent than those of students who had not taken C4HE.30 
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There ire studies that report that former C4HE students found the 
subject matter they had learned later turned out to be very useful. 
Yet If the effectiveness of CAHE progr*ns Is assessed by the degree to 
which measurable positive changes In the knowledge, attitudes, or be- 
havior of students can be attributed to participating In C4HE courses, 
the research conducted thus far Invites a suspended judgment. 

There are several reasons for this conclusion. Most Important, 
perhaps, Is the small number of methodologically sound studies con- 
ducted, particularly of any one content area. In the existing body of 
research, precise explanations of what was done that produced a measur- 
able change are often lacking; and there Is little documentation of 
outcome measures, so that It Is net always clear **at Is being mea- 
sured. Furthermore, sample sizes In all except a few studies are 
small. Clearly, the problem of the effectiveness of C4HE programs has 
yet to receive systematic Investigation from experienced researchers. 

The Ftdtral Rolt In ProMtlng State and Local Rtsponslvtr: 

State and local dollars pay a far greater share of the cost of 
C4HE programs than do Federal funos. In fiscal year 1979, Subpart 5 
funds accounted for 8 percent of the $479 million spent nationwide In 
support of C4HE.31 From 1972 to 1979, Federal support for C&HE In- 
creased 54 percent nationally, but State and local support Increased 
119 percent. 

Does the relatively small amount of Federal funding prompt or en- 
courage States and localities to be responsive to Federal goals? The 
answer to this Important question Is someii^iat complicated. 

The Act says that States may use Federal grants for C4HE programs 
which, among other things, "encourage outreach programs In communities 
for youth and adults giving considerations to special needs. . . 
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Often these special populations are not enrolled In secondary school, 
the traditional setting for C4HE Instruction. Therefore, to be respon- 
sive to this emphasis of the statute, States would have to devote a 
portion of their total CAHE funding to establishing (op maintaining) 
programs aimed at adults and out-of- school youth Mho could be taught 
through community -based programs. 

Federal funds often constitute the only means available to States 
desiring to establish or maintain the newer programs emphasized 1n the 
law. In the past, State and local funds Mere generally committed to 
the support and Improvement of existing secondary programs, and local 
districts grew accustomed to and dependent upon this support. The pro- 
fessional CAHE network, composed primarily of secondary teachers and 
the educators of these teachers. Is organized In professional associa- 
tions which stand ready to lobby State legislatures in the event of a 
threat to ^thdraw funds. Moreover, in the face of fiscal crises at 
the local level, district administrators are generally eager to use 
whatever State and local money Is available for secondary programs and 
are reluctant to support new programs, such as those for disadvantaged 
adults, for example. Consequently, It Is difficult for States to 
divert State and local monies from secondary programs to fund new pro- 
grams for disadvantaged adults or other special populations. Under 
these conditions, Federal funds assist States that seek to depart fronr 
traditional programming to mount and maintain the newer programs empha- 
sized In the law. In short. Federal funds can promote responsiveness 
to Federal goals. 

As has been seen, there are other incentives In the legislation 
for States to broaden the focus of CAHE and Introduce the kind of Inno- 
vative programs encouraged by the Act. At least one- third of the Fed- 
eral funds Is reserved for use In areas that are economically depressed 
or marked by high rates of unemployment. For CAHE programs "to assist 
consumers and to ^.^Ip Improve home environments and the quality of fam- 
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Ily life" In such areas, as the statute puts It, 90 percent of the ex- 
penditures may be accounted for by Federal funds. 



Federal funds also play an Important role In supporting ancillary 
services such as Inservlce training, design of new programs for 1n- 
school special populations, and payment of salaries of C4HE supervisory 
personnel. New programs often require frequent monitoring and Inten- 
sive supervision, for which Federal funds pay part of the cost. This 
assistance also contributes to the strength of efforts that depart from 
the traditional. Given the weight of conventional practices and the 
constraining Influences of limited State and local fiscal resources. 
Federal nwney often provides the only means available with vlilch local 
districts can experiment and develop activities that are consistent 
with Federal priorities. 

Programs for Adults 

In the 10 States studied, adult programs were observed to be among 
the itK)st responsive and innovative and were much more dependent than 
secondary programs on Federal funding. Subpart 5 funds accounted for 5 
percent of the combined Federal, State, and local support of secondary 
programs but for 64 percent of the combined support of adult programs 
In the 7 of the 10 States for which these data are ava11able,32 
These seven States used 90 percent of their State and local funds for 
secondary programs and divided the remaining 10 percent between post- 
secondary (7 percent) and adult (3 percent) programs. 

Ancillary Servlcts 

According to VEDS Infonnatlon , Federal funds contributed 35 per- 
cent to meeting the costs of ancillary services other than State admin- 
istration In the 10 States studied, excluding ^liquidated obligations. 
In 1978, Subpart 5 funds contributed 34 percent of the cost of research 
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and development and 24 percent of administrative costs. In contrast to 
only 7 percent of the cost of educational progr«is*33 it is qyes- 
tlonable. given current fiscal restraints. Oiether States wuld con- 
tinue administrative activities at the same level without Federal 
money. 

Reduced support of administrative costs could affect States' re- 
sponsiveness adversely because regional and State administrative staf- 
fing plays an Important role In promoting responsiveness. The State 
C4HE supervisor has major responsibility for substantive leadership and 
implementation of Subpart 5. Nine of the 10 States have one or more 
administrative staff members to assist the State supervisors^* 
Five States have regional staff people who help teachers modify their 
programs and overcome obstacles to Innovation at the local level. In 
Wisconsin, not one of the 10 States studied. Federal money for an addi- 
tional State consultant and district person to supervise Federal proj- 
ects and direct proposals m% said to be ^'crucial for the continued 
growth In serving more target groups. "35 

An ancillary service idilch can be an effective means for States to 
promote responsiveness at the local level Is Inservlce training. It 
can make teachers aware of the goals of the Act and lend support to 
their efforts to prooiote them. This service wis either partially or 
wholly supported by Federal funds In the 10 States. 

Programs In EconoAlcal 1y Dtprtsstd Areas 

According to \£DS information, the 10 States spent 64 percent of 
Subpart 5 funds In fiscal 1979 in support of programs In economically 
depressed areas. 36 Eight of the 10 spent 50 percent or fl©re in 
these areas. State and local monies provided 91 percent of program 
costs there and 95 percent in areas not economically depressed. Thus, 
the 10 States more than complied with the requirement to spend one- 
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third of Subpart S funds In economically depressed areas, as «1t as 
with the fund-matching requi remert. The Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education (OVAE) of the U.S. Department of Education, formerly the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) of the U.S. Office of 
Education, has Instructed States to allocate Subpart S funds according 
to the same formula as the basic grant monies. As a result, most of 
the 10 States divide Subpart S funds Into two parts--one-th1 rd and two* 
th1rds--and apply the formula to both, thereby assuring that at least 
one*th1rd goes to programs In economically depressed areas. 

Compliance with Subpart 5 md use of the definition cf economi* 
cally depressed areas found In the Public Uorks and Economic Develop* 
ment Act, however, do not Insure that districts with the greatest need 
receive proportionately larger amounts of Federal funds. Under that 
broad definition, approximately 8S percent of the Nation's population 
lives In such areas. CIHC programs specifically designed for people In 
the most economically depressed areas were found In some States, but 
the formula and set asides do not In themselves assure allotments of 
Federal funds proportional to nc^^. 

Funding NtUrnt ^roMtlng Innovation 

Three patterns for the use of Federal funds were found In the 10 
States studied. The first pattern, used by three States, Is to dis- 
tribute Federal money (sometimes mixed with State money) to all local 
school districts that meet State program standards, usually on an en* 
titlement basis. The Federal money maintains existing programs k^lch 
nay or tuy not reflect the specific priorities of Subpart 5. In this 
pattern Federal funds are not clearly visible and there Is little or no 
assurance that the small amount of Federal moni^ received by a district 
will promote responsiveness* 

In the second pattern, a district Is awarded Federal money In 
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response to a proposal v*1ch demonstrates that program activities will 
directly reflect the purposes of the legislation. The money Is used to 
introduce new elements Into the system rather than to maintain existing 
programs. Only 2 of the 10 States distribute all their Federal money 
In this way; but In 5 others, which represent the third pattern, a por- 
tion of Federal money Is used to fund Innovative programs, while the 
remainder Is used to maintain existing programs. In one State, for ex- 
ample, small grants of Federal funds are given to school districts for 
programs to serve the special populations mentioned In the law. 

Indlrtct Influence of Federal Funds 

C4HE programs which receive no Federal money are under no obliga- 
tion to be responsive to the goals of the Federal legislation. Never- 
theless, there are signs that Federal funds exercise an Influence on 
these programs Indirectly, mainly as a result of ancillary servlces-- 
Inservlce training, curriculum development, and administrations- 
designed to Improve program quality and promote the goals of the Act. 
Such services are available In many States to alj[ teachers. Inservlce 
training and use of curriculum materials which follow State guidelines, 
for example, are often not restricted to teachers 1n "vocationally 
approved programs"--that Is, programs meeting standards established by 
the State, a common prerequisite for the allotment of Federal and/or 
State monies. 37 Another Indirect Influence can be seen 1n the fact 
that In some States where C*HE programs not supported by Federal funds 
are offered to seventh and eighth grade students, program leadership 1s 
provided by State supervisors and other administrative staff. More- 
over, In small school districts, junior high school programs may be 
taught by vocationally approved teachers who received inservlce train- 
ing acquainting them with the purposes of the Federal law. 
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state «nd Loc«1 Factors Affecting Responslvefiess 



Because the law Is permissive and the proportion of Federal funds 
to State and local funds Is relatively small, responsiveness to the 
Federal legislation varies considerably among States and Is affected by 
State and local factors. Chief among these are: (1) the extent to 
which C&HE Is Integrated Into a State's larger vocational education ad- 
ministrative structure; (2) the goals of the C&HE network; (3) the vis- 
ibility of Federal funds at the local level (a factor potentially sub- 
ject to direct Federal control); and (4) State education laws, poli- 
cies, and funding practices. 

The emphasis on planning and evaluation In Federal vocational edu- 
cation legislation since 1968 has affected the extent to which C&HE Is 
Integrated Into the vocational education administrative structure of 
some States. That emphasis, together with other factors, prompted a 
gradual change in the organization of some State vocational education 
agencies after the mid-1970' s, away from a program structure (e.g., 
agriculture, trade and industry, home economics) toward a functional 
structure (e.g., planning, program operations, evaluation), better 
suited to the Federal requirements for planning and evaluation. For 
C&HE , an important by-product of this shi ft has been an increased 
understanding of and responsibility for C&HE goals and programs by 
State vocational education administrators who are responsible for 
acti v1t1es--such as research or budget--which cut across all vocational 
programs. This development, in turn, may contribute to the redirection 
of C&HE programs in line with the priorities of the Act. 

In the past, responsibility for the substantive goals of C4HE pro- 
grams and implementation of the Act rested chiefly with the State C4HE 
supervisor. However, that responsibility was seldom accompanied by any 
significant power to change programs or patterns of State and Federal 
support. Under a functional organization the redirection of C4HE can 
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be facilitated In several ways. For example, a State C4HE supervisor 
wanting to innovate but lacking the resources may, with the support of 
other administrators, be able to effect changes. Moreover, administra- 
tors with responsibilities cutting across program areas m«y scrutinize 
C4HE programs for cost-effectiveness and recommend their reorientation. 
In the States studied, organization, of the State vocational education 
agency by function appeared to promote responsiveness to Subpart 5 as 
administrators grew more familiar with the goals of the Act. However, 
this Increased familiarity might not necessarily promote responsiveness 
where vocational education administrators did not agree with the 
goals. 

The network of C4HE professional personnel in a State also affects 
responsiveness. If these individuals are united in support of change, 
they can reinforce Federal priorities through development of curriculum 
materials and program standards, inservice training, and professional 
meetings. Conversely, an active network opposed to Federal goals could 
deter responsiveness. In States where Federal funds at the local level 
are highly visible and are not mixed with State and local money, pro- 
grams are more likely to be characterized by Federal priorities, par- 
ticularly If the receipt of Federal funds is contingent on planning for 
programs which address these priorities. 

Enrollment In C&HE programs and, to some extent, responsiveness 
are affected by State laws and policies which Impose educational re- 
quirements and govern the use of Federal and/or State funds. None of 
the 10 States studied requires students to take a C&HE course. C4HE 
enrollment In secondary schools In 4 of the 10 States might have been 
affected by recent State laws requiring consumer education for all high 
school graduates. However, this requirement does not necessarily 
promote responsiveness to Subpart 5 or enrollment In C4HE classes, be- 
cause the subject matter may also be taught In social studies or busi- 
ness classes. 
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Enrollment In C4HE programs Is. of course, affected by State 
department of education policies. This Is the case with adult enroll- 
ment In CSHE programs, which Is Influenced by the way In which the con- 
tent of adult programs Is defined. Some States authorize only programs 
clearly responsive to Federal Intent, ruling out, for example, classes 
In crafts and leisure activities. In such States, total adult enroll- 
ment has decreased. Enrollment In elective classes. Including those in 
C&HE, may decrease as a result of a State's emphasis on minimum educa- 
tional competencies or basic skills. Decreasing enrollments or fiscal 
constraints may provide grounds for discontinuing CSHE, like other 
electlves, and this factor has led some States to adopt policies to 
focus money for CSHE on one educational level to the exclusion of 
another. 

There Is evidence that CSHE enrollments are also affected by the 
level of State expenditures for vocational education. In some States, 
the share of total expenditures accounted for by State funds Is smaller 
than the local share, while In others State funds account for three- 
fifths and more of total expenditures. 38 ^he 10 States studied, 
it appears that those with substantial State funding of vocational edu- 
cation were generally able to direct more Federal money into adult pro- 
grams, thus increasing adult enrollments. Where relatively less State 
money goes to vocational education. Federal money is sometimes used in 
a way that results in higher C&HE enrollment and promotes responsive- 
ness. This is the case where Federal funds are used to contract with 
another agency to run adult programs. 

At the local level, autonomy of school districts can limit the in- 
fluence of the State CSHE leadership in promoting Federal goals, and 
reduced enrollments and budgets may discourage a propensity for change, 
if it exists. Change takes time; it is more likely to occur when CiHE 
is an integral part of the administrative structure for vocational edu- 
cation in the State, when change is supported by the professional 
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netiwrk, and, of course, wtitn there 1$ receptivity to the goals of the 
Act in the local district. 

SuMwry of NIE Flndlngt 

What, in sum, has been learned from the NIE study about (1) what 
is being taught in C4HE programs and to which kinds of students; (2) 
the influence of the 1976 legislation; and (3) effects on learners, 
measured by the extent to which participating in C»HE programs affects 
either the knowledge, attitudes, or behavior of students? 

Courses in the six subject matter areas listed in Subpart 5 of the 
Education Amendments of 1976 are an offered. Courses in food and nu- 
trition and in clothing and textiles had the two highest enrollments In 
1978, as they did in 1972. Enrollment in food and nutrition courses 
rose from second to first place over that period, and consumer educa- 
tion had the lowest enrollment throughout it. However, topics in all 
six content areas, as well as the four given special emphasis in the 
1976 law, are frequently taught in C4HE courses other than those bear- 
ing the particular content area label. The courses focusing most on 
the content areas emphasized in the law are the outreach programs for 
adults and the "adult living" courses for high school students. 

The majority of learners art still found in secondary programs, as 
they were in 1972, but adult enrollment In C4HE Increased 59 percent by 
1978. Male enrollment In secondary school courses tripled between 1972 
and 1977, an Increase attributed by local officials to Title IX of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1972, but females still constitute 80 percent of 
all CAHE students. The educationally disadvantaged (defined, In the 10 
States studied, as Inhabitants of economically depressed areas) and the 
elderly are the most extensively served of the special populations 
listed In Subpart 5. Handicapped persons also participate in C4HE pro- 
grams offered In schools and social service agencies. 
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The language of Subpart 5 encourages, but does not prescribe, pro- 
grams In line with Federal priorities. The language Is sufficiently 
broad to permit the maintenance of traditional programs as virell as the 
Introduction of new programs which reflect the subjects emphasized In 
the law. The provision for the one-third set aside for economically 
depressed areas does not Insure that those most In need will be served, 
even though the States more than comply with this requirement. There 
Is evidence that the use of all or part of Subpart 5 money by a State 
to fund districts* proposals which reflect the purposes of the law Is 
more likely to promote responsiveness than distributing Federal funds 
to all districts on an entitlement basis. 

The Impact of Federal funds is especially manifest In adult pro- 
grams and ancillary services. Adult programs are more dependent on 
Federal support than are secondary programs, and outreach programs for 
adults are among the most responsive to the goals of the leglsl atlon-- 
for example, In providing consumer education to the poor. Federal 
funds play a proportionately larger role In ancillary services than In 
educational programs. Administrative services at the State and re- 
gional levels and Inservlce training enable States to promote respon- 
siveness on the local level and also appear Indirectly to Influence 
local programs which receive no Subpart 5 money to be responsive to 
Federal priorities. 

State and local factors which promote responsiveness are the Inte- 
gration of C&HE Into the State's vocational education administrative 
process, a professional C&HE network that supports Federal priorities, 
and the visibility of Federal funds at the local level. Enrollment In 
CiHE programs Is Influenced by State policies which set educational re- 
quirements and govern the use of Fede ^^1 or State funds. 

Relatively little rigorous research has been conducted on the 
effects of C&HE programs on learners In terms of changes In knowledge. 
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attitudes, or behavior. Some evidence Indicates that knowledge Im- 
proves after students participate In C4HE courses, particularly In the 
subject matter areas of child development and nutrition. Significant 
evidence that students' attitudes and behavior are affected Is lacking. 
In short, no conclusive statement can be made about the effectiveness 
of C4HE programs on the basis of available research findings. 
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CHAPTER VI !• EFFECTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ON PARTICIPANTS 



Introduction 

Three questions are frequently asked about the effects of voca- 
tional education* One question asks what difference vocational educa- 
tion makes to learners. For example, does It help them acquire skills, 
get Jobs, or Increase their occupational mobility, or does It have 
still other value for those who might not. In Its absence, complete 
secondary school? By funding vocational education, the Federal Govern- 
ment seeks to change the vocational education enterprise In ways that 
are ultimately expected to affect students. Funds set aside for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped, for example, are expected to enhance 
those students' opportunities for gainful employment. Consequently, a 
second question asks In what respects Federal policy, acting through 
the States and localities, affects students. Still a third question 
asks what the return Is to the society on the Investment made by Fed- 
eral. State, and local governments In public vocational education. 
Does It contribute to the well-being of the society by equipping work- 
ers with the occupational skills required for a changing, technologi- 
cally advanced, and expanding economy? Does It contribute to reducing 
poverty or youth unemployment, and If so. Is It a cost-effective means 
of doing so? 

This chapter addresses the first question, which concerns the dif- 
ference that participation In vocational education makes to learners. 
Answering this question is difficult. The effects of participating In 
a curriculum cannot readily be disentangled from factors that original- 
ly led students to select that curriculum. Moreover, factors other 
than curriculum Influence the economic and noneconomic experiences of 
learners after their years In school. The family background and cogni- 
tive ability of learners, the places In which they live, the quality of 
their schools, and labor market conditions all Influence learners* 
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subsequent attainments. Knowledge of the effects of vocational educa- 
tion on participants Is further limited by the difficulties of classi- 
fying students as vocational » Identifying a comparable group of nonvo- 
catlonal students with whom to contrast vocational students, the diver- 
sity of programs In different occupational specialty areas, and the 
lack of Information on certain outcomes of the vocational education ex- 
perience. 

These difficulties and limitations should be borne In mind In con- 
sidering the evidence presented here on the difference vocational edu- 
cation makes to participants. Results from previously conducted stu- 
d1es» which are broad In scope and methodologically relatively sound, 
are surnmarlzed together with findings from reanalyses of national long- 
itudinal survey data. Thus, this chapter builds upon the findings of 
earlier research presented In Chapter VII of The Interim Report. 

The outcomes of participating In vocational education which are 
examined were Identified from the goals that are stated directly or are 
Implicit In Federal vocational education legislation since 1963 or In 
reports of the special bodies that Influenced ♦he legislation of 1963 
and 1968.^ The legislation Indicates ways In Mhlch vocational educa- 
tion Is Intended to benefit the Individuals who participate In it. Two 
Intended outcomes, for example, are given In the evaluation provisions 
of the Education Amendments of 1976: employment In occupations related 
to students' training for entry-level jobs, and employers* opinions on 
whether students are well trained and prepared for employment.^ 
Other Intended outcomes Include gainful (paid) employment above^ the^on^ 
skilled level; attainment of academic credentials for postsecondary en- 
rollment; occupational knowledge and skills; basic skills In reading, 
writing, and computation; ability to cope with change In jobs; long- 
term occupational advancement; years of schooling attained; employabli- 
Ity skills; and leadership. 
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Soflit of thfse outcOMS cannot be studied with «v«1Ub1e d«ta. 
However, for those th«t heve been investigated, findings of prior re- 
search and results of reanelyses of longitudinal data are presented* 
The research on outcomes associated with participation In secondary 
vocational education programs reviewed here deals with: 

1) gainful amployment, as Indicated by amployment status. 
houP^ and weeks worked, wages and earnings, occupational 
status, re^atedness of Job to training, sel f-enjployment. 
and Job satisfaction; 

2) occupational knowledge and skills; 

3) occupational advancement; 

4) years of secowlary school attained; 

5) citizenship; and 

6) credentials for postsecondary enrollment. 

In addition, evidence pertaining to outcomes of participation In post- 
secondary vocational education programs Is examined. 

Before the research findings are reviewed, a word of warning Is in 
order. Because of the difficulties Inherent In Identifying a particu- 
lar outcome as a function of participation In a vocational education 
program and because of the character of the longitudinal survey data 
available, few conclusive statements can be made about the differential 
effects of participating In vocational education programs. Further- 
more^ there are difficulties associated with classifying secondary stu- 
dents In vocational education and general curricula. For example. In 
about 3 out of 10 cases, students classify themselves differently from 
the way school officials classify them. In the reanalyses reported 
here» students' reports of their curriculum and occupational specialty 
were used to examine outcomes. In this regard, it Is important to note 
that Information on vocational coursework o:*ta1ned from students* 
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transcripts yielded findings on outcomes similar to those obtained with 
students' self-reports. 

OutcoMS Associated with Pirtlclpatlon In 
Stcondtry Vocational Education Programs 

Gainful Employment 

Since the time of the earliest vocational education legisl ation-- 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917--the major purpose of vocational education 
has been to prepare individuals for gainful employment as semiskilled 
or skilled workers in occupations not requiring a baccalaureate degree. 
Several outcomes have been studied to indicate the effects of voca- 
tional education in connection with this purpose, including employment 
status, hours worked, wages, earnings, occupational status, relatedness 
of job to training, self- employment, and job satisfaction. 

In the reanalyses of national longitudinal surveys, these outcomes 
were examined for students with exactly 12 years of schooling. Out- 
comes were examined at three di fferent times for the cohort of the 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS- 
1972)--at entry into the labor market and 1 and 4 years after gradua- 
tion (1972 to 1976); at three time points for the male cohort of the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market Experience--at entry and 4 
and 10 years after graduation (1966 to 1976); and at one time (1979-- 
the only time point available) for the cohort of the National Longitu- 
dinal Survey of Young Americans, ^get} 18 to 21. ^ 

White and bl<*ck male graduates of business and office and trade 
and industry programs, and white and black female graduates of business 
and office programs, were separately compared with general curriculum 
graduates of the same sex and race. Data were not available in the 
surveys with which to examine the different subspecialties within trade 
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and industry. Nor were sample sizes large enough to consider separate- 
ly male graduates of agriculture, distributive education, or home eco- 
nomics programs, or female graduates of agriculture, health, distribu- 
tive education, or trade and industry programs. For each sex, gradu- 
ates of these specialties were combined in the reanalyses. 

Students' high school curricul um and occupational special ty , if 
available, were identified by the students' reports. For the one data 
set (NLS-1972) in which transcript data on students' coursework were 
available, the transcript information was used to examine gainful em- 
ployment outcomes in two ways--in conjunction with students' reported 
curriculum, and alone. When used in conjunction with students' re- 
ported curriculum, vocational coursework explained very little varia- 
tion in gainful employment outcomes beyond that explained by students' 
reports of their curriculum. When used alone (that is, without stu- 
dents' reported curriculum), the transcript information yielded results 
that were in some ways similar to those obtained with students' re- 
ported curriculum, but, in general, differences in outcomes associated 
with vocational coursework tended to be both fewer in number and small- 
er in magnitude than those associated with students' reported curricu- 
lum. Clearly, these findings raise questions about the relationship 
between coursework data obtained from transcripts and students' reports 
of their secondary curriculum. These questions cannot be addressed in 
this chapter, and it should be noted that results of reanalyses re- 
ported here are based almost exclusively on students' reports of their 
curr1culum--the only means of curriculum Identification available in 
two of the three data sets used in the reanalyses. 

There was no evidence that vocational and general curriculum stu- 
dents within any of the four sex-race groups differed markedly in 
socioeconomic status or on measures of scholastic aptitude or basic 
skills; however, it must be kept in mind that differences in all of the 
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students' characteristics or factors Influencing their selection of a 
curriculum cannot be controlled In examinations of currlcular effects. 

Employment status > Labor force participation and unemployment 
rates of male graduates of vocational programs do not consistently dif- 
fer from those of general curriculum graduates In the national data 
sets used In reanalyses. Labor force participation rates^ of white 
and black male graduates of both curricula are above 80 percent 1n the 
10 years following graduation (1966-1979). 

Unemployment rates of white male graduates are generally under 10 
percent, with currlcular differences small and inconsistent. Unemploy- 
ment rates of black male vocational graduates are somewhat higher (gen- 
erally under 14 percent), and do not consistently differ from those of 
black male general curriculum graduates,^ 

Female students In business and office programs comprise the ma- 
jority of females enrolled In occupational ly specific vocational educa- 
tion programs. In the first 4 years after graduation, white female 
graduates of secondary business programs have slightly but consistently 
higher (2 to 11 percent) labor force participation rates than white 
female graduates of the general curriculum In the reanalyzed national 
samples.^ Upon entry into the labor market, the labor force partici- 
pation rate of these business graduates Is high (above 83 percent) and 
decreases by about 20 percentage points by the fourth year after gradu- 
ation. The labor force participation rate of black female business 
graduates does not consistently differ from that of black female gradu- 
ates of the general curriculum. 

In prior research, unemployment rates of females in business and 
office programs have been obtained with only one national survey, which 
Indicated that white and black females who had enrolled in or completed 
a commercial program in secondary school experienced far less unemploy- 
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ment within 10 years after high school than general curriculum partlcl- 
pants. Reanalyses conducted with two more recent national samples 
Indicate that unemployment rates of white female graduates of general, 
business, and all other vocational programs combined (except home eco- 
nomics) do not consistently differ within the first 4 years after grad- 

Q 

uatlon. These findings were also obtained with black females. 

Hours and weeks worked . Employed male graduates of vocational and 
general programs generally work a 40-hour week regardless of how long 
they have been out of school. ^^^^ ^^^^^ entry, white 
male graduates of trade and Industry programs--the occupational spe- 
cialty with the largest male enrol lment--work 1 to 3 more weeks per 
year than white male graduates of the general currlcul um. Black 
male vocational graduates and white male graduates of business programs 
do not significantly differ from general curriculum graduates In the 
number of weeks they work per year. Nor do white or black male gradu- 
ates of the general curriculum differ from graduates of vocational pro- 
grams with respect to the number of hours they work per week or the 
number who are employed full time. 

Employed female high school graduates work a somewhat shorter week 
(34 to 38 hours) on the average than male graduates. White fe- 
male graduates of business programs are more likely than general cur- 
riculum graduates to be employed full time (as opposed to part-time) In 
the 4 years after graduation, though the difference between these 
groups decreases between job entry and the fourth year after gradua- 
tion. 13 White female business graduates work approximately 2 more 
hours per week and 3 more weeks per year than general curriculum gradu- 
ates 1 year after graduation, but signl f leant di fferences are not 
apparent 4 years after graduation. 

Black female graduates of business programs work 4 more hours per 
week and 5 more weeks per year 1 year after job entry than black female 
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general curriculum graduates. 15 pour years after graduation, these 
business graduates work approximately the same number of hours per week 
but 8 more weeks per year In comparison to black female graduates of 
the general curriculum. There Is no difference In the rate of full 
time employment between black female graduates of business programs and 
of the general curriculum In the 4 years after graduation. 

Hourly wages and weekly earnings . Findings regarding wages and 
earnings differ for males and females. For males, prior research Indi- 
cated that differences 1n hourly wages and weekly earnings of vocation- 
al and general curriculum graduates are small, with average wages and 
earnings of vocational graduates usually slightly higher. 1^ Re- 
analyses, 1n which national survey samples were disaggregated by race, 
sex, and occupational specialty, do not reveal consistent differences 
between the weekly earnings of male graduates of the general and voca- 
tional curricula. 1^ Average weekly earnings of both white and 
black male graduates were found to Increase with Increasing years out 
of school. Earnings of black males are consistently lower than those 
of white males, and earnings of females are lower than males'. 

Female vocational graduates. Including some who had had postsec- 
ondary education, were found in some prior research to have slightly 
higher weekly earnings than general curriculum graduates at job entry 
and 1 year after graduation, 18 (j^t not 4 years after gradua- 
tion. 19 ^ore recent studies of female graduates with exactly 12 
years of schooling indicate that vocational education is positively 
associated with higher weekly earnings for females 4 years after gradu- 
ation, 20 particularly for white female graduates of business pro- 
grams. ^1 These findings are in agreement with results obtained by 
Grasso and Shea for annual earnings and hourly wages. 22 

White and black female graduates of business programs were shown 
in reanalyses to have higher weekly earnings (by $10 to $20) than 
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female graduates of the general curriculum at job entry, 1 year after 
graduation, and 4 years after graduat1on»23 During this 4-year 
period, white and black female students of all other vocational pro- 
grams combined (except home economics) had somewhat lo^/er weekly earn- 
ings than female business or general curriculum graduates. 

Differences In hourly wages between female general and vocational 
graduates (usually not disaggregated by enrollment In postsecondary 
programs or by occupational specialty) have not been consistent In 
prior research; In some Instances vocational students were found to 
have higher wages than general curriculum students, while In others the 
opposite was true,24 

Occupational status . Prior research indicated that, w1 thin 4 
years after entry Into the labor market, a greater percentage of male 
graduates of secondary vocational education programs than of the gen- 
eral curriculum were employed In semiskilled (operative) or skilled 
(craft) occupations, while a greater percentage of male graduates of 
general than of vocational programs were employed as unskilled workers 
(laborers or unskilled service workers),25 jhese results were ob- 
tained with students In the NLS-1972 sample, some of whom had had post- 
secondary education, 

Reanalyses with samples of students who had exactly 12 years of 
schooling Indicate that similar proportions of male vocational and gen- 
eral curriculum graduates are employed In any of three occupational 
categories (skilled, semiskilled, or unski 1 1 ed) . Furthermore, at 
entry and 1 and 4 years after graduation, white and black male gradu- 
ates of the general curriculum are employed In jobs with occupational 
status similar to that of graduates of business and trade and Industry 
programs, 27 j^e only exception to this pattern Is that 1 year 
after graduation white male graduates of business programs were found 
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to hold jobs with slightly higher occupational status than those of 
white male graduates of the general curriculum. 

Much more striking differences In occupational status were found 
between female general curriculum graduates and female graduates of 
business programs. In the first 4 years after graduation, white and 
black female graduates of business programs are far more likely to be 
employed In skilled clerical jobs than are general curriculum gradu- 
ates. 28 niore female graduates of the general curriculum than of 
business programs hold unskilled service jobs. In addition, white and 
black female business graduates were found to have jobs with somewhat 
higher occupational status than those of general curriculum graduates, 
although this difference tends to decrease by 4 years after gradua- 
tion. 29 Female graduates of vocational programs other than busi- 
ness or home economics tend to have jobs with slightly higher occupa- 
tional status than general curriculum graduates 1 and 4 years after 
graduation, but this difference Is not as marked as that between female 
business and general curriculum graduates. 

Relatedness of Job to training . Employment In jobs related to 
training, as has been said. Is one of two criteria specified in the 
Education Amendments of 1976 for evaluating effectiveness of vocational 
programs. Reports of job-relatedness based on judgments made by 
teachers or former vocational students themselves show results differ- 
ent from those found In research using more objective job classifica- 
tion measures. 3^ Findings reported here were obtained with system- 
atic job classification procedures. 

Results of reanalyses using the Education Occupational Cross-Code 
Index indicate that employment In jobs related to training varies con- 
siderably from one occupational field to another, with the highest pro- 
portions of job-to-training matches In trade and Industry programs for 
males (especially white males) and In business programs for females. 
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One year after graduation, 53 percent of white and 43 percent of black 
male graduates of trade and Industry programs are employed In jobs sys- 
tematically classified as related to their training. Corresponding 
percentages for female graduates of business programs are 58 and 51 
percent for white and black females, respectively. 

Self-employment . In recent years entrepreneurship has been cited 
as a positive outcome of participation In vocational education; how- 
ever, the percentage of graduates of vocational and general programs 
who are self-employed In the early years after graduation Is under- 
standably small. In one previous study, graduates of agriculture pro- 
grams were found to be self-employed In sizable proportions (21.8 per- 
cent In comparison to 7.2 percent of general curriculum gradu- 
ates).^* Reanalyses do not yield clear evidence that graduates of 
trade and Industry, business, or other vocational programs combined are 
self-employed more often than general curriculum graduates. Re- 
analyses of the data regarding the earlier finding of sel f-empl oyment 
of graduates of agriculture programs could not be conducted because the 
samples were too small. 

Job satisfaction . Prior research based on self-reports has con- 
sistently Indicated that high proportions of vocational education grad- 
uates express satisfaction with their jobs. 36 Reanalyses also In- 
dicate that high proportions (69 to 96 percent)-'^ of vocational 
graduates questioned In national surveys express satisfaction with 
their jobs. Percentages of former general curriculum graduates In 
these samples who say they are satisfied with their jobs are similar. 

Occupational Knowledge and Skills 

Attainment of occupational skills by vocational education students 
has not been examined with objective measures In national studies, but 
there Is some Information on the occupational knowledge they acquire. 
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Grasso and Shea reported that male and female students 1n business and 
office programs had equivalent or greater knowledge of duties performed 
In several occupations than students In the general curriculum, but 
male and female students In all other vocational programs combined had 
less familiarity than general curriculum students with most of these 
occupations, 38 ^aie vocational students demonstrated far less 
knowledge than male students In the general curriculum of occupations 
that require a college education. These results, obtained In the late 
1960s, did not differentiate between white and black students, Reanal- 
yses conducted with a more recent (1979) sample Indicate that. In gen- 
eral, vocational students' knowledge of occupations Is slightly better 
than that of students 1n the general curriculum; however, race Is asso- 
ciated with differences 1n occupational knowledge to a greater extent 
than Is curriculum. That Is to say, more whites than blacks In both 
the general and vocational curricula correctly Identify duties per- 
formed In most occupations. These findings were obtained with males as 
well as females. 39 

Occupational Advancement 

Secondary vocational education Is also presumed to lay a founda- 
tion for later occupational advancement. Prior research on occupation- 
al advancement of vocational education graduates with no postsecondary 
education has been conducted with only one national survey. Change In 
graduates' occupational status from 1966 to 1973 was examined for males 
who had graduated from high school general, commercial, and other voca- 
tional rograms In 1966. Results revealed that white and black gradu- 
ates of the general curriculum^ particularly white male graduates, ex- 
perienced somewhat greater advancement than graduates of commercial or 
other vocational programs. 

Reanalyses with a later national survey indicate that male and 
female graduates of general and vocational programs experience similar 
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rates of occupational advancement w1th1n the first 4 years after high 
school (1972 to 1976).*1 In general, males tend to advance more 
rapidly after the first year after graduation, whereas females, partic- 
ularly black females, advance most rapidly during the first year after 
graduation. 

Similar percentages of vocational and general curriculum graduates 
participate In on-the-job training or apprenticeship programs during 
the first 4 years after high school. ^2 ^^^^ ^lales participate In 
these programs than females, possibly. In part, because training pro- 
grams are more likely to be offered In Industrial than In office set- 
tings where many females are employed. More whites than blacks partic- 
ipate In on-the-job training programs. 

Yetrs of Secondary School Attained 

Secondary vocational education programs have long been viewed by 
some as a means of holding In school students who would drop out If the 
programs were not available.*^ Research on dropout rates of stu- 
dents In different curricula In the 1960's Indicated that the dropout 
rate of male and female students In business programs was lower than 
that of students In the general currlcul um.^^ However, the studies 
which compared dropout rates of students In other vocational programs 
with those of general curriculum students did not yield consistent re- 
sults. ^5 

Reanalyses conducted with a recent (1979) national sample provide 
tentative support for the proposition that fewer vocational than gen- 
eral students drop out of public secondary school.*^ Findings for 
blacks and whites, males as well as females, seem to be generally con- 
sistent with this proposition. *7 However, definitive conclusions 
about dropout rates of students In different curricula cannot be 
reached until longitudinal data, which Indicate patterns of transfer 
among high school programs, become available. 
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Citlxtnship 



Just as vocational education has been seen as a means of holding 
students In school. It Is also sometimes viewed as an opportunity for 
schools to provide education In citizenship to those students who re- 
main In school. *S The notion of citizenship Is difficult to define 
In operational terms. Voting has been taken as one Indicator of citi- 
zenship In prior research. Follow-up studies of 1972 high school grad- 
uates 2 and 4 years after graduation Indicated that the difference in 
voting between white and black students Is much larger than the differ- 
ence In voting between vocational and general curriculum students. 
Approximately equivalent percentages of male and female graduates of 
the general and the vocational curricula said they were registered to 
vote or had voted. Another previous study also found no differ- 
ence In voting between vocational and nonvocatlonal graduates. 
Reanalyses conducted with national samples of graduates with exactly 12 
years of schooling confirm these findings: similar percentages of 
vocational and general curriculum graduates report having voted or 
registered within the first 4 years after graduation (1972 to 1976). 
This result was obtained with black and V(^1te males and females. 
Because It Is limited to voting, research on citizenship to date does 
not provide evidence to support or refute the view that vocational edu- 
cation provides an opportunity for schools to furnish education in 
citizenship to the students It may be keeping in school. 

Credentials for Postsecondary Enrollment and Patterns of Enrollment 

In the Education Amendments of 1968, the definition of vocational 
education included programs designed to prepare students for enrollment 
In advanced technical education programs. The Education Amendments of 
1976 broadened that definition to include programs to prepare for a 
career requiring other than a baccalaureate or advanced degree. The 
concern in the Act was that the opportunity for vocational students to 
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continue their training for idvinced technlcil or subprofesslonal occu- 
pations should not be limited by their having graduated from a voca- 
tional program In high school, 

A survey of postsecondary Institutions offering programs below the 
baccalaureate degree Indicated that the only credential required for 
admission to the great majority of these schools Is a high school di- 
ploma. Thus, graduates of any high school program, vocational or non- 
vocational, have the necessary credentials for enrollment. 52 p^w 
postsecondary schools Indicated that they require previous academic 
coursework for admission, although some recommend It, and none requires 
prior vocational coursework for general admission. 53 

To ^p*iat extent do graduates of secondary vocational education pro- 
grams enroll In nonbaccal aureate postsecondary programs? Excluding 
those 1972 graduates of secondary vocational education programs In pub- 
lic schools who did not graduate from a 4-year college by 1976 and 
those who were not attending school full time In the fall of either 
1974 or 1975, 45 percent had pursued nonbaccal aureate postsecondary 
education by 1976. The same percentage of public school general cur- 
riculum graduates had done so. 5* The majority of graduates of both 
curricula who enrolled attended full time In the first or second year 
after high school. These findings were consistent for male and female 
blacks and whites. 

What kinds of postsecondary programs did these students pursue? 
Although data bearing on this question are sparse, among 1972 public 
high school graduates a higher percentage of vocational than general 
curriculum graduates reported that they took a vocational postsecondary 
program (21 and 17 percent, respectively, of all graduates, including 
those with no postsecondary education), while a higher percentage of 
general than vocational graduates took an academic program (14 and 7 
percent, respectively). Moreover, general curriculum graduates (other 
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th«n black fetnales) were somewhit more likely than vocational graduates 
to take their academic studies In a 4-year college. Black male gradu- 
ates of both curricula who enrolled In postsecondary vocational pro- 
grams were slightly more apt co attend vocational -technical Institutes 
than 2- or 4-year colleges. 

In the NLS-1972 sample, bl;3ck and white males in postsecoodary 
vocational programs tended to specialize In mechanical and engineering 
technology programs (Including automotive mechanics, machine opera* 
lions, drafting, construction, and electronics), white females special- 
ized In office and clerical occupations, and, to a lesser extent, 
health services. 

Approximately half the graduates of secondary vocational programs 
who enrolled In postsecondary vocational programs reported that they 
earned a certificate, license, or 2-year degree within 4 years of high 
school graduation, and most had earned them within 2 years. (It Is not 
known what proportion of the sample obtained each of these creden* 
tials.) A simitar percentage of general curriculum graduates In post- 
secondary vocational programs reported having earned a certificate v 
license, or 2-year degree. 

OutcoMS Associated with Participation In 
Postsecondary Vocational Program 

The difficulties of determining the effects of students* partici- 
pation in a high school curriculum, and the vocational education cur* 
riculum in particular, have previously been pointed out. In addition 
to these and the methodological concerns which pertain to any longitu- 
dinal study, such as adequacy of response rates and availability of 
data on outcomes obtained in follow-up surveys, the Investigation of 
outcomes associated with participation in postsecondary vocational pro- 
grams is fraught with problems. First, it is especially difficult to 
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septrtte « student's ch*r«cteri$t1c$ «nd the factors th«t led to the 
dfctslon to pursue postsecondary schooling from the effects of that 
schooling on subsequent «tt«1nments* Second, the differences bet*#een 
vocitioMl «nd nonvocationil p^^ogrems «t the postsecondary level are 
not nearly so cl^ar as at the secondary level. The aim of a secondary 
vocational currlc^jlum clearly differs from that of ar< avademic curricu- 
lum. The former attempts to prepare students to enter employment after 
high school without the necessity of further formal education, while 
academic programs provide students with courses required for entrance 
into 4-year colleges. At the postsecondary level, graduates of voca- 
tional programs are presumed to be ready to enter employment with no 
further formal preparation, as are graduates of many academic pro- 
grams. 

A third problem in detennlnlng the difference postsecondary voca- 
tional education makes to participants is the difficulty of identifying 
occupational specialties. Students in different occupational special- 
ties in secondary school were found to differ on outcomes pertaining to 
gainful employment. At the postsecondary level, the problems in iden- 
tifying occupational specialties "go beyond such familiar problems as 
missing data, and unreliability of sel f*reports . to the actual categor- 
ies used to describe postsecondary vocational specialization and indeed 
the very meaning of postsecondary 'vocational education* ."^^ Still 
another problem in research on postsecondary outcomes concerns the 
meaning of a student's not completing a program. As Breneman and 
Nelson have asked. "Does dropping out represent success or failure? It 
could reflect success if the student learned as much as he intended and 
left because he found a job for which he was being trained, or failure 

if he concluded the instruction would not help him in the labor mar- 
ket. "56 

Notwithstanding the difficulties inherent in this research, it Is 
reasonable to ask what difference postsecondary vocational education 
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programs make to participants* subsequent gainful employment. To an- 
swer this question, reanalyses of national longitudinal survey data 
were conducted which examined the employment status, hours worked, 
weekly earnings, and occupational status of students who had graduated 
from vocational and general programs In public high schools and en- 
rolled In postseconaary programs below the baccalaureate level. 

The reanalyses were conducted with the NLS-1972 sample, which pro- 
vides relatively detailed Information on the postsecondary educational 
experiences of a national sample of students. Postsecondary students 
1n the reanalyzed sample could have been in the labor market up to 2 
years when outcome data were collected In 1976.57 j^g sample was 
not limited to junior and community college students; it included those 
who attended one of the following kinds of postsecondary institutions: 
vocational, trade, business or other career training school; junior or 
community (2-year) college; or 4-year college or university. Enroll- 
ment in a postsecondary Institution, as well as the type of postsecond- 
ary program, if applicable, were ascertained from students* reports. 
Since a large number of students did not indicate the type of post- 
secondary program in which they had enrolled, the possibility of bias 
in the sample which remains must be kept in mind. Data on postsecond- 
ary vocational programs were not disaggregated by occupational special- 
ty because of the small sizes of samples (due in part to the fact that 
large numbers of postsecondary students did not report their special- 
ties). 

Reanalyses indicate that postsecondary schooling below the bacca- 
laureate level confers an advantage on high school graduates on a vari- 
ety of measures of gainful employment. Postsecondary education is 
associated with several advantages for white female high school gradu- 
ates. Those who take a postsecondary program (and, to a lesser extent, 
those without postsecondary schooling who take a vocational program in 
high school) have a higher labor force participation rate (by 10 to 20 
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points), 2 to 7 fewer weeks per year of unemployment, and jobs with 
higher occupational status than white female graduates of the general 
curriculum with no postsecondary schooling. 58 black females, 

postsecondary education is associated with higher occupational status. 
In addition, black males and females with postsecondary schooling have 
slightly lower unemployment rates than general curriculum graduates 
without postsecondary schooling. Nonbaccal aureate postsecondary educa- 
tion is not associated with different numbers of hours worked per week 
or weekly earnings of the white or black males or females in this sam- 
ple, in comparison to those with no postsecondary education. 

While high school vocational graduates with no postsecondary 
schooling do relatively better in certain aspects of gainful employ- 
ment than general curriculum graduates, advantages are more common for 
all groups who have some postsecondary education. Evidence obtained 
with this one national sample, however, indicates that the type of 
postsecondary program (academic or vocational) has little effect on em- 
ployment outcomes. There are few notable differences associated with 
the type of postsecondary curriculum, vocational or academic, and there 
is no consistent pattern of differences in labor force participation 
rates, unemployment rates, number of hours worked per week, weekly 
earnings, or rates of full time employment. Consequently, there is no 
basis for concluding that one type of postsecondary schooling is asso- 
ciated with greater advantages in gainful en»ployment than another for 
males or females, black or white. 

It should be emphasized that the evidence presented here on out- 
comes associated with participation in postsecondary programs is much 
more limited than that pertaining to secondary programs. Reanalyses 
with postsecondary students were conducted with only one national sam- 
ple, and it was not possible to examine occupational specialties separ- 
ately. In addition, students in this sample had been in the labor mar- 
ket only 2 years after completing a postsecondary program. 
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SuMMpy of Research Findings on OutcoMS 



What, In sum, has been learned about the outcomes of participation 
In a secondary vocational program? Evidence from prior research and 
reanalyses of national survey data Indicate fal rly consi stently that 
females who graduate from business and office programs--the majority of 
females In occupational ly specific secondary vocational education pro- 
grams--fare better in the labor market than female graduates of the 
general curriculum. Specifically, during the 4 years after graduation, 
white female business graduates with no postsecondary education are 
more likely than white female graduates of the general curriculum to be 
In the labor force, hold clerical jobs, work full time, earn $10 to $20 
more per week, and have jobs with somewhat higher occupational status. 
Black female graduates of secondary business programs are more likely 
to be employed In clerical jobs, earn $15 to $18 more per week, and 
have jobs with somewhat higher occupational status than black female 
graduates of the general curriculum. No consistent differences were 
found between female graduates of business programs and of the general 
curriculum In their rate of occupational advancement or satisfaction 
with their jobs. 

Evidence of differences between male graduates of secondary voca- 
tional and general programs without postsecondary education Is not as 
strong as that for female graduates. One year after graduation, 53 
percent of white and 43 percent of black male graduates of trade and 
Industry programs--the occupational specialty with the largest male en- 
rollments-are employed in jobs related to their training. White male 
graduates of trade and industry programs are employed a few weeks more 
in the first year of work than white male general curriculum graduates, 
and white male graduates of business programs have jobs with slightly 
higher occupational status 1 year after graduation than white male 
graduates of the general curriculum; however, these differences are not 
as marked 4 years after graduation. Differences between male graduates 
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of the general and vocational curricula without postsecondary education 
with respect to their labor forC€ participation rate, unemployment 
rate, number of hours worked per week, full time employfaent, likelihood 
of obtaining employment in skilled jobs, weekly earnings, and job sat- 
isfaction tend to be small and inconsistent. 

Two points should be borne in mind in considering the evidence 
presented here on outcomes of participation in secondary vocational 
education programs. First, differences in outcomes between whites and 
blacks, and between males and females, are often considerably larger 
than curricular differences. Second, students' reports of their cur- 
riculum and occupational specialty were used to examine outcomes in the 
reanalyses of longitudinal surveys. In this regard, it is important to 
note that information on vocational coursework obtained from NLS-1972 
students* transcripts explained very little variation in gainful em- 
ployment outcomes beyond that explained by students* reports of their 
curriculum. Differences in outcomes associated with vocational course- 
work alone tended to be both fewer in number and smaller in magnitude 
than those associated with students' reports of their curriculum. 

Evidence from reanalyses conducted with postsecondary students is 
limited to one national survey. Forty-five percent of the secondary 
vocational education graduates in this sample pursued nonbaccal aureate 
postsecondary education within 4 years after graduation, as did a simi- 
lar percentage of general curriculum graduates. The secondary voca- 
tional education graduate was more likely to pursue a vocational than 
an academic program in postsecondary school, while the opposite is true 
of the general curriculum graduate. Of the secondary vocational and 
general curriculum graduates who took postsecondary vocational pro- 
grams, approximately half the graduates of each curriculum reported 
that they obtained either a certificate, license, or 2-year degree 
within 4 years of high school graduation. 
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Postsecondary education below the baccalaureate level confers an 
advantage on high school graduates on a variety of measures of gainful 
employment. Overall, for the one national sample studied, differences 
In gainful employment outcomes between students In vocational and 
academic postsecondary programs are slight. They are not substantial 
enough to warrant the conclusion that the advantage of postsecondary 
education Is any greater for students who take a vocational program 
than for those who take a nonbaccal aureate academic program. 

For white females, postsecondary education Is associated with rel- 
atively high labor force participation rates, few weeks of unemployment 
and high occupational status, and for black females, it is associated 
with high occupational status. Black males and females who take some 
form of postsecondary education have slightly lower unemployment rates 
than black general curriculum graduates with no postsecondary educa- 
tion. Postsecondary education below the baccalaureate level is not 
associated with the number of hours worked per week or weekly earnings 
of black or white males or females, relative to those with no postsec- 
ondary education. 

A Final Note 

Of the three frequently asked questions about the effects of voca- 
tional education, only one--that concerning the difference vocational 
education makes to part1c1pants--has been addressed in this chapter. 
It should be emphasized that the research results reported do not con- 
stitute, and should not be read as, an assessment of the effectiveness 
of either secondary or postsecondary vocational education programs. 
They are too limited--by both the data available for research and the 
difficulty of the research problem--to attribute outcomes, both econom- 
ic and noneconomic, to particular educational experiences. 

Questions about the effects of Federal policy on students and the 
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return to society on the investment cannot be answered with currently 
available national survey data on students. In order to determine 
whether students' attainments have changed as a result of Federal poli- 
cy, a systematic study of State and local policy over time is required, 
as well as an investigation that traces how Federal legislation has In- 
fluenced the key factors of the vocational education enterprise over 
time. Questions pertaining to return on the investment in vocational 
education require data on costs. Cost-effectiveness might then be 
determined according to specified criteria. Some might infer that the 
investment is warranted from evidence of positive effects of vocational 
education on participants, but such evidence would not by itself serve 
to indicate to what extent an increase or decrease in the investment 
would enhance or diminish the benefit of the program to students, nor 
would it show which features of vocational programs were responsible 
for their positive effects. Clearly, before these two important ques- 
tions can be answered, additional research is needed with data col- 
lected specifically for that purpose. 

Also inviting inquiry are claims frequently made about the bene- 
fits which vocational education is assumed to provide. One often-heard 
claim, for example, is that vocational education is an effective means 
of reducing youth unemployment in the aggregate. This view rests on 
the assumptions that youth unemployment results from a mismatch between 
skills and jobs, and that jobs are available for youth who acquire 
skills that vocational education can provide. Another claim is that 
vocational education has value for students not only because of bene- 
fits resulting from participation in the curriculum but also because of 
potential benefits of schooling, such as socialization and assimilation 
into the dominant culture, which are broader than the purposes of voca- 
tional education. This claim was asserted in support of the initial 
effort tc justify Federal investment in vocational education. It rests 
upon the assumption that students who would otherwise leave school 
would remain in school to participate in vocational education, thereby 
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deriving the presumed larger benefits of schooling. Evidence available 
at this time does not provide firm knowledge about either the strength 
of these several claims or the soundness of the assumptions on which 
they rest. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. See E. Woods and W. Haney, "The Effects of Vocational Education: 
Proposed Propositions and Framework for Study" (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Huron Institute, 1979); and K. Dougherty, "The 
Politics of Federal Vocational Education Legislation: 1963-1976" 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Huron Institute, 1979). 

2. These outcome measures, and others specified in the regulations, 
are discussed In detail In Chapter IV. 

3. For Information on this subject see Louise Corman, Basic Skills 
Proficiencies of Secondary Vocational Education Students 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1980). 

4. Each of these national surveys offers a unique advantage In terms 
of recency, length of time students are In the labor market, or 
details of students' coursework. Separate analyses were performed 
for white males, black males, white females, and black females. 
For males, general curriculum graduates were compared separately 
with graduates of trade and Industry, business and office, and 
other vocational programs combined; for females, general curricu- 
lum graduates were compared with graduates of business and office 
and other vocational programs combined (with the exception of home 
economics). Trade and Industry and business programs account for 
the majority of male and female enrollment In occupatlonally spe- 
cific programs, respectively. Only participants with exactly 12 
years of schooling (i.e., no postsecondary education) were in- 
cluded in reanalyses of outcomes for secondary students, and this 
fact may account for certain discrepancies between findings from 
reanalyses and those of prior studies. 

Within any of the four sex-race groups, only slight differences in 
socioeconomic status and test scores were found among high school 
graduates of the general and vocational curricula who had exactly 
12 years of schooling. This finding lent support to use of the 
general curriculum as a comparison group in reanalyses. (The only 
exception to this pattern was the higher socioeconomic status of 
black males and females in business programs relative to those in 
the general curriculum.) 

For each of the four sex-race groups, in addition to descriptive 
statistics, multiple regression analyses were performed. Socio- 
economic status, job training and experience, and, in some in- 
stances, school and community characteristics were included as in- 
dependent variables in regressions in order to identify the extent 
to which these variables change the power of curriculum to explain 
outcomes. 
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This research was conducted through contract vrith the Huron Insti- 
tute. Documentation of procedures used In reanalyses of national 
data sets Is provided In E. Woods and W. Haney, Does Vocational 
Education Make a Difference? A Review of Previous Research and 
Reanalyses of National Longitudinal Data Sets (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Huron Institute, 1981). This reference will 
hereafter be cited as The Huron Report. 

In reports of prior research presented here, greater attention Is 
generally given to national than to non-national studies, because 
the national studies are broader In scope and tend to provide 
greater specificity regarding characteristics of vocational and 
nonvocatlonal students. This degree of specificity facilitates 
comparisons of results across studies. For a review of non- 
national studies, see D. Mertens, D. McElwaIn, G. Garcia, and 
M. Whitmore, Effects of Vocational Education on Participants: A 
Review of Time or Area Specific Studies Reported Since 1968 
(Columbus, Ohio: The National Center for Research on Vocational 
Education, 1980.) 

Current Population Survey procedures were used to derive labor 
force classifications. 

The Huron Report, Section 4.1. Unemployment rates obtained In re- 
analyses are sometimes lower than those of the same age group In 
the general population because samples used In reanalyses Include 
only high school graduates. 

Using the National Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market Experience, 
Grasso and Shea reported slight differences In unemployment rates 
between male graduates of the vocational and general curricula 
within 13 years after graduation. (See J. T. Grasso and J. R. 
Shea, Vocational Education and Training: Impact on Youth 
(Berkeley: The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies 1n Higher 
Education, 1979), p. 193.) Larger currlcular differences In 
unemployment rates were reported by M. Borus et al.. Pathways to 
the Future: A Longitudinal Study of Young Americans. Prel1mTna"ry 
Report: Youth and the Labor Market - 1979 (Columbus: The Ohio 
State University, Center for Human Resource Research, 1980), 
Chapter 15. Rates In that study, however, were obtained with 
aggregate samples of vocational students in the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans, some of whom had had 
postsecondary schooling, and without regard to occupational 
special ty. 

Although limited data were available with which to examine currlc- 
ular differences In number and length of spells of unemployment, 
reanalyses of these outcomes generally yielded no clearly Inter- 
pretable results. 
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7. The Huron Report. Section 4.1. 

8* Grasso and Shea, op. cit.. p. 193; J. R. Shea et al., Years for 
Decision , Vol. 1 (Washington. D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1971). p. 105. Unemployment rates were reported for the sample in 
the National Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market Experience for 
the years 1968 to 1972. 

9. The Huron Report, Section 4.1. These results were obtained with 
females in the National Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans and 
the NLS-1972. 

10. Borus et al., op. cit. These results were also obtained in re- 
analyses. 

11. The Huron Report, Section 4.2. 

12. These results were obtained in rsanalyses. Borus et al., op. cit. 
reported that females aged 18 to iL work an average of 36 hours a 
week. 

13. The Huron Report, Section 4.2. 

14. Ibid. Socioeconomic status was controlled, using a composite mea* 
sure of socioeconomic status which was based on father's educa- 
tion, mother's education, parents' income, father's occupation, 
and certain household characteristics. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Borus et al., op. cit.; F. R. Creech et al.. Comparative Analysis 
of Postsecondary Occupational and EducationaTOutcomes for the 
High School Class of 1972. Final Report (Princeton: Educational 
Testing Service, 1977); A. Harnischfeger and D. Wiley, "High 
School Tracking and Vocational Stereotyping: Means of Socioeconom- 
ic Placement," paper prepared for the National Commission for 
Employment Policy, April 1980; A. I. Kohen and H. S. Parnes, 
Career Threshholds: A Longitudinal Study of the Educational and 
Labor Market Experiences of Male Youth , vol. 3 (Columbus: The Ohio 
State University, Center for Human Resource Research, 1970); N. 
Lewin-Epstein, "Vocational Education," in High School and Beyond: 
Policy Issues and Research Design , ed. J. Coleman et al. 
(Chicago: National Opinion Research Center, 1979); D. E. Wiley 
and A. Harnischfeger, "High School Learning, Vocational Tracking 
and What Then?" (Chicago: CEMREL, February 1980). 

17. The Huron Report, Section 4.3. These findings were obtained with 
white and black males. In some reanalyses, black male graduates 
of trade and industry programs were found to earn more per week 
than black male general curriculum graduates 1 year but not 4 
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years after graduation; however, these results were not consis- 
tently obtained. Earnings were adjusted to constant 1978 
dollars. 

Reanalyses were not performed with hourly wages because they would 
have had to be derived from other data. Wage estimates obtained 
In this manner were considered less reliable for reanalyses than 
directly reported weekly earnings. Grasso and Shea, op. cit., pp. 
85-86, reported no significant differences In hourly wages of male 
vocational and general curriculum graduates. 

18. Creech et al., op. cit. 

19. Wiley and Harnlschfeger , op. cit. This finding was obtained with 
white females in the NLS-1972 sample. 

20. R. H. Meyer, "An Economic Analysis of High School Vocational Edu- 
cation: The Labor Market Effects of Vocational Education," mimeo- 
graphed (paper prepared for the National Commission for Employment 
Policy, June 1981). Level of participation in vocational educa- 
tion was defined on the basis of the number of vocational courses 
listed on transcripts of students in the NLS-1972 sample. 

21. A. Gustman and T. Steinmeier, "The Relation between Vocational 
Training In High School and Economic Outcomes," mimeographed, July 
1981. This finding was obtained with two national surveys--the 
NLS-1972 and the National Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market 
Experience. 

22. Grasso and Shea, op. cit.. Chapter 4. 

23. The Huron Report, Section 4.3. This advant?.ge of female business 
graduates relative to general curriculum graduates remains when 
socioeconomic status and number of hours worked per week are con- 
trolled. Black female business graduates earn $15 to $18 more per 
week than general curriculum graduates when socioeconomic status 
and number of hours worked per week are controlled. 

24. Borus et al., op. cit.; Gustman and Steinmeier, op. cit.; 
Harnischfeger and Wiley, op. cit.; Lewin-Epstein, op. cit.; R. D. 
Roderick and J. M. Davis, Years for Decision , Vol. 2, Manpower Re- 
search Monograph No. 24 (Washington, D.C. : Government Printing 
Office, 1974); Wiley and Harnischfeger, op. cit. Inconsistent 
findings can result from differences in subpopulations examined, 
the particular variables which were controlled, or the way hourly 
wages were calculated in different studies. 

25. S. S. Peng and M. H. Holt, National Longitudinal Study: Tabular 
SummarjT of the Second Follow-uQuestionnaire Data 2-1/2 Years" 
After High Schooi , 2 vols. ^Washington, D.C: Government Printing 
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Office, 1977); S. S. Peng et al.. National Longitudinal Study: 
Tabular Summary of the Third Follow-up Questionnaire Data , 4 vq1s> 
(Washington, D.C.: GovertMnent Printing Office, 1978). 

26. The Huron Report, Section 4.4. The Census Occupational Classifi- 
cation was used to derive the three occupational skill levels. 
These findings were obtained with white and black males. 

27. Ibid. The Duncan socioeconomic Index (SEI) was used as a measure 
of occupational status. The SEI provides ratings of occupations 
from 0 to 96 based on the education and Income of people In those 
occupations. 

28. Ibid. This finding was obtained In reanalyses performed with 
white female samples In two national longitudinal surveys--the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans and the NLS-1972— 
and with the black female sample In the NLS-1972. Similar find- 
ings were reported by Peng and Holt, op. cit., and Peng et al . , 
op. cit., though figures were not separately reported for white 
and black females. 

29. The Huron Report, Section 4.4. 

30. The other criterion Is employers* opinion that students are "well- 
trained and prepared for employment," labeled "employer satisfac- 
tion with performance" In the regulations. No data exist on this 
outcome In the national longitudinal surveys. Therefore, reanaly- 
ses were not performed, and there are no findings to report other 
than those of prior research which were summarized In Chapter VII 
of The Interim Report . For a review of studies of employer satis- 
faction, see Mertens et al., cp. cit. In general, prior research 
Indicates that employers usually express satisfaction with voca- 
tional graduates* skills and attitudes toward work, though the re- 
liability of some of those reports Is questionable. 

It Is worth noting that the regulations define employers' satis- 
faction with vocational students' performance "as compared with 
performance of persons who have not had vocational education"; 
however, 61 percent of employers questioned in one study were un- 
able to make this comparison. (See The Huron Report, Section 
4.6) 

31. The Huron Report, Section 4.5. 

32. Ibid. These results were obtained with the NLS*1972 sample. 
Students' reports of occupational specialities were used. The 
Education Occupational Cross-Code Index was developed by the 
Massachusetts Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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33. The perceffUge of graduates of other vocational programs combined 
NiK) were found to hold jobs related to their training 1 year after 
graduation Is 15 for lihlte Mies, 8 for black iMles, 23 for i^ilte 
feMles, and 7 for black feMles. 

34. H. Vincent, An Analysis of Vocational Education In Our Secondary 
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tudlnal Survey of Labor Narket Experience were Included. 
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History 1870>1970 , ed. Marvin Lazerson and W. Norton Grubb (New 
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findings Mr« based on national data con«ctcd In the I960's. 
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for differences In results of different studies. Problems include 
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out rates with cross-sectional data. 

48. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, In Lazerson 
and Grubb, op. cit. 
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54. The Huron Repor Section 6.2. By 1976, or 4 years after gradua- 
tion from publl high schools, graduates of the general curricu- 
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higher percentage of general curriculum graduates, particularly 
white females, in postsecondary education reflects the greater 
proportion of general than vocational graduates enrolled in 
academic programs, often in 4-year colleges. 

55. Ibid., p. 6.2.13. 

56. D. Breneman and S. Nelson. Financing Community Colleges: An Eco - 
"0"^\^ Perspective (Washington. D.C.: Brookings Institution. 1981). 
pp. 2-25. 

57. Excluded from the sample were those who had completed 4 years of 
postsecondary schooling within 4 years of high school graduation 
(by October 1976) and those who were enrolled full time in either 
the fall of 1974 or the fall of 1975. (The latter were excluded 
because they would not have been in the labor market full time for 
two years when data on outconnes were collected and because they 
were more apt to be pursuing a baccalaureate program.) 

Separate analyses were performed for white males, black males, 
white females, and black females. For each of these groups, 
eight subgroups were examined which represented different combina- 
tions of self-reported secondary (general or vocational) and post- 
secondary (none, academic, vocational, or unknown) programs. 
Within any of the four sex-race groups, only slight differences 
were found in socioeconomic status or twelfth grade basic skill 
scores among the eight subgroups. 

In addition to descriptive statistics, two sets of multiple re- 
gressions were performed for the eight subgroups. In the first 
set. gainful employment outcomes of graduates of the secondary 
general curriculum with no postsecondary education were contrasted 
with outcomes of each of the other subgroups with a number of var- 
iables controlled, including socioeconomic status (the same com- 
posite measure used with secondary students), work experience dur- 
ing and after high school, and selected community characteristics. 
In the second set of regressions, outcomes of graduates of second- 
ary vocational programs who had enrolled in postsecondary voca- 
tional programs were contrasted with outcomes of each of the other 
five subgroups who had had some type of postsecondary education. 
Variables controlled in this set of regressions were socioeconomic 
status, type of postsecondary institution, full-time or part-time 
enrollment, and receipt of a certificate, license, or degree. See 
Chapter 7 of The Huron Report for information on reanalyses con- 
ducted with postsecondary students. 
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In this section, results of several cross-tabular analyses or mul 
tiple regressions in which one or more variables were controlled 
are summarized for any given outcome. Reported results, there- 
fore, are approximate and may vary within a range, depending on 
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the number and nature of controlled variables. Comparisons with 
the high school general curriculum are presented here to link 
these results with those pertaining to secondary curricula in the 
preceding section. For greater detail see The Huron Report, 
Chapter 7. 
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CHAPTER YIII: EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Introduction 

Although Federal vocational education legislation is an example of 
economic and human resource development policy, its ultimate goal is 
to promote equal i ty of opportun ity. As the language of the VEA's 
Declaration of Purpose suggests, the legislation contains within it a 
number of notions of equity. It is universal ist in orientation, em- 
bracing "persons of all ages in al 1 commun i ties of the State. " By 
stating that individuals have different needs for, interests in, and 
abilities to benefit from vocational training, it recognizes that equal 
opportunity does not always or necessarily mean equal treatment and may 
instead require a pluralistic approach. Finally, in setting forth the 
goal of ensuring ready access to vocational education Oiich is of high 
quality and "realistic in the light of actual or anticipated opportuni- 
ties for gainful employment," the legislation speaks to the historic 
link between the commitment to equal educational opportunity and the 
national interest in promoting economic opportunities. 

Despite the un iversal 1 stic language of the VEA's Declaration of 
Purpose, it is clear that Congress did not intend Federal funds to be 
distributed equally to persons of all ages in all communities of the 
State. Rather, the legislative history of the 1976 amendments indi- 
cates that the goal of ensuring ready access to high-quality vocational 
training to all v/io seek it Is the broad context for the law's more im- 
mediate, programmatic aim of assisting the States to improve their ser- 
vices to those groups of individuals viio have either been denied equal 
opportun ity In vocational edication by official act or been otherwi se 
poorly served by the enterprise. As was noted In the Senate report 
clarifying the intent of Congress, the Declaration of Purpose 

lists the wide range of individuals who may be beneficiaries 
from Federally-assisted vocational education programs. . . . 
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to underscore the fact that vocational education may be of 
significant benefit to persons of substantially varying needs, 
and IS not limited to certain institutions or levels of educa- 
tion. However given the limited amount of Federal assistance 
availabTe^ it 1 s the Conmi ttee' s i ntent that scarce dollars 
will be first devoted to those with greatest needT i (Emphasi s 
added) 



Thus, in much the same way that other Federal education policies set 
forth broad, far-ranging goals and then concentrate resources on those 
who are most in need of assistance, so too does the VEA give priority 
to serving persons who have been identified as having the greatest 
needs in vocational education: women, the handicapped, the academic- 
ally and economically disadvantaged, and individuals with limited 
English-speaking ability. 

This chapter, then, will examine the extent to which the VEA, as 
amended in 1976, has affected the ability of the vocational education 
enterprise to serve women and individuals identified as having special 
needs. It begins by reviewing the equity themes of Federal vocational 
education policy from the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 to the present, and 
then analyzes the fit between the equity goals of the VEA and the pro- 
grammatic instruments that Congress devised to improve upon the Act's 
previous mechanisms for realizing these goals. It next examines the 
implementation of the equity provisions of the 1976 amendments, and to 
the extent that the research permits, the impact of these provisions on 
w'jmen and individuals with special vocational education needs. 

Although the States and localities are responsible for meeting the 
requi rements of the VEA only v^en VEA funds are accepted , the voca- 
tional education enterprise as a whole is obligated to uphold the 
Nation' s civil rights laws , regardless of the legi si ative or program- 
matic source of its Federal funds . Since these laws , specifically 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 , Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
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are closely related in spirit to the equity provisions of the VEA, this 
chapter will also treat the guidelines promulgated in 1979 by the 
Office for Civil Rights (OCR), which explain how recipients of Federal 
funds that offer or administer vocational education progr^s can meet 
their civil rights responsibi 1 i t ies. 2 Taken together, then, the ele- 
ments of this chapter seek to illuminate the extent to which the equity 
measures of the VEA, as implemented by Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies, have been effective in promoting the law's ultimate objective of 
equalizing opportunities to and in vocational education, a goal that is 
underscored and supported by the civil rights laws of the United 
States. 

The Evolution of the Equity Goals, of Federal Policy 

The source of the dual economic and social framework in which Fed- 
era) vocational education policy has operated, as well as the root of 
the equity measures of the VEA, can be found in the history of Federal 
aid to public school vocational education, which began with the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. Although the motives underlying the vocational 
education movement and the attempts to secure Federal aid for it were 
diverse, not insignificant among them was the perception that the tra- 
ditional academic studies of secondary schools were not meeting the 
needs of the Nation's "laboring class," swt ling number of immigrants, 
urban poor, and rural youth who were "destined" to enter nonprofes- 
sional occupations. In 1914, the Commission on National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education, whose recommendations had a considerable influence on 
securing passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, maintained that 

1. VOCATIONAL TRAINING IS NEEDED TO DEMOCRATIZE THE EDUCATION 
OF THE COUNTRY: 

(^) By recognizing different tastes and abilities and by 
giving an equal opportunity to all to prepare for their life work . 

Equality of opportunity in our present system of education is not 
afforded to the mass of our children. While our schools are 
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opened freely to every child, their aims and purposes are such 
that a majority of the children are unable to take advantage of 
them beyond a certain grade and hence do not secure at public 
expense a preparation for their work in life. 

Closely related to this view was the belief that the schools* failure 
to relate their curriculum nx)re closely to the world of work was under- 
mining the Nation's economic and technical development and its ability 
to compete in world markets. Vocational education was thus advocated 
as a means of promoting equality of opportunity by offering adolescents 
who were either failing to enter high school or dropping out an educa- 
tional experience that would be relevant to their future roles as work- 
ers. At the same time, it was also expected to improve the quality of 
the labor force and to bolster national economic prosperity.^ 

The early twentieth-century arguments on behalf of securing Fed- 
eral aid to vocational education contained a number of vndespread and 
untested assumptions about the role of vocational education in promot- 
ing both equity and economic development, and the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act gave additional legitimacy and support to these views. How- 
ever, the Act itself was a relatively terse piece of legislation that 
made no di rect reference ei ther to equi ty or economic goal s. It was 
not until 1963, when the VEA was passed, that these goals were elabor- 
ated and made more explicit. Consequently, it was the design of, and 
experience with, this "Act to strengthen and improve the quality of 
vocational education and to expand the vocational education opportuni- 
ties in the Nation" that established the base upon which the subsequent 
amendments to the VEA would be built. 

The problems that refocused attention on vocational education in 
the 1960s and i nfo rmed the mak i ng of the VE A we re not un ] i ke those 
underlying the Smith-Hughes Act. poverty and unemployment, the rapid 
pace of technological development and changing skil) requirements, 
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poorly prepared workers, and social unrest. Although the effectiveness 
of vocational education in meeting the needs of the labor market and 
promoting equality of educational opportunity had come under serious 
question, most prominently 1n the 1938 report of a national committee 
appointed by President Roosevelt, the belief that vocational education, 
in principle, could fulfill the claims made for it continued to per- 
sist.^ This view was supported by the panel of consultants appointed 
by President Kennedy in 1961 to advise the Nation on the condition and 
role of vocational education. The consultants were sharply critical of 
existing vocational programs, especially of their failure to meet the 
needs of the economically and academically disadvantaged. They none- 
theless went on to affirm the value of vocational education and con- 
cluded that if it vere reformed and redirected, it could play a vital 
role in the Nation's economy and in improving the life chances of 
youths v^o "are sometimes called potential dropouts, disinterested, re- 
luctant, disadvantaged, alienated, or culturally deprived. "5 

The panel's report had a considerable influence on the aims and 
provisions of the VEA of 1963. The legislation introduced an economic 
criterion in the formula for distributing Federal aid to the States, 
made specific mention of youths wMh "special educational handicaps" in 
its Declaration of Purpose, and, for the first time, explicitly author- 
ized the States to use Federal vocational education funds to serve 
"persons Oio have academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps that pre- 
vent them from succeeding in the regular vocational education pro- 
gram, " 

The VEA introduced three other measures that were primarily con- 
cerned with improving the capacity of the States to serve youths with 
special vocational education needs. In the first (Section 4(c)), the 
Commissioner of Education was authorized to make grants to help support 
research^ training, and experimental programs to meet the neeas of such 
youths, particularly those in economically depressed communities. The 
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second, wtiich created a separate pool of Federal funds to support State 
work-study programs (Sec. 13), was derived from the commitment made in 
the Declaration of Purpose to provide "part-time employment for youths 
who need the earnings from such employment to continue their vocational 
training on a full-time basis." In determining the criteria for award- 
ing funds to local education agencies (LEAs), States were required to 
give priority to applicants serving communities with substantial num- 
bers of dropouts and unemployed youth. The final, explicitly equity- 
oriented measure of the Act concerned youths, aged 15-21, who were 
Identified as needing vocational education in the context of full-time 
residential schools (Sec. 14). 

Taken together, then, these measures authorizing the use of Fed- 
eral funds to meet the vocational training netls of persons with spe- 
cial educational handicaps formed the equity base of the VEA. On the 
one hand, the VEA's permissive directions on how the States could use 
their Federal funds, as well as its vague and flexible planning re- 
quirements, indicated a considerable gap between the commitment to im- 
proving vocational services for youths with "academic, socioeconomic, 
or other handicaps" and the programmatic instruments that were devised 
to realize this end. In this view, the VEA represented neither a con- 
sistent nor an effectively designed policy. On the other hand, its 
permissiveness and flexibility also implied a belief that the States 
either shared or v^re willing to embrace these equity goals. Seen from 
this perspective, the VEA of 1963 served as a first, clear notice to 
the States of the objectives of Federal pol cy , and therefore allowed 
them some time, some monetary incentives, and a great deal of discre- 
tion in gearing up to meet the needs of youth who had been poorly 
served by vocational education. 

As Congress discovered during its consideration of the 1968 amend- 
ments to the VEA, the States had by and large chosen not to respond to 
these incentives. Of the wre than $980 million spent for vocational 
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education programs under the 1963 VEA, only $19.8 million, or approxi- 
mately 2 percent, of the Federal funds were spent on progress for stu- 
dents with special needs. According to the 1967 report submitted by 
the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, the vocational education 
enterprise continued to be unresponsive both to the changing needs of 
the economy and to the problems of disadvantaged students. The Council 
also faulted the enterprise for failing to address the problems of 
dropouts, the hard-core unemployed, ond adults who required job train- 
ing or retraining. "For both humanitarian and economic reasons." the 
report concluded. "persons with special needs deserve special 
help. "6 



Prompted by this evidence that little progress had been made to- 
ward the goal of improving the vocational training opportunities of 
persons with "special educational handicaps." Congress reconsidered the 
discretionary language of the VEA and sought to make its equity mea- 
sures more effective. The result was the introduction of the set-a.ide 
device Into Federal vocational education policy. 

According to the legislative history of the VEA. "set-asides were 
established to provide a base amount each State must use for progress 
for students with special needs, and to provide an incentive for the 
States to target more of their funds on these special needs categor- 
ies. The 1968 amendments required States to use at least 15 per- 
cent of their Federal allotment to fund programs for the disadvantaged 
(persons with academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps), and at 
least 10 percent of their allotment for progress for physically or emo- 
tionally handicapped individuals. In addition, a minimum of one-third 
of a State's allotment for consumer and homemaking education progress 
had to be directed toward economically depressed or high-unemployment 
areas (Sec. 161(d)). The Congress also authorized a new. fully feder- 
ally funded program for the disadvantaged under Section 102(b). 
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Apart from the introduction of the set-aside requirements and the 
special program for disadvantaged students, the 1968 amendments tam- 
pered little with the basic structure and aims of the VEA. The Declar- 
ation of Purpose was amended to Inc lude post sec onda ry student s among 
the intended beneficiaries of the Act, and the definition of "special 
educational handicaps" was broadened to cover physically and mentally 
handicapped individuals. These changes, however, did not represent a 
departure from the 1963 legislation but rather an elaboration of the 
goals set forth in its Declaration of Purpose. Similarly, although the 
States were urged, for the first time, to allocate their VEA funds with 
"due consideration*' to handicapped individuals, economically depressed 
or high-unemployment areas, the relative wealth of local applicants, 
and the relative costs of their programs, they were essentially free to 
choose whether or not or how to do so. 

The next time that the Congress considered the VEA was in the con- 
text of the Education Amendments of 1972 . The VEA itself was left vir- 
tually unaltered, but a number of the education amendments of that 
year. Title IX chief among them, were nonetheless directly pertinent to 
vocational education and to equity. A landmark piece of civil rights 
legislation. Title IX prohibited sex discrimination in federally 
assisted educational programs and served as the first legal notice that 
this barrier to equal opportunity would have to be eliminated (Sec. 
901(A)(1)). Moreover, by helping to focus attention on the accumulat- 
ing ev idence of sex di sc r imi na t ion and bias in vocational education, 
the legislation would play an important role in prompting Congress to 
consider this problem in its deliberations over the VEA in 1976. 

In 1974, Congress reaffirmed its commitment "to establish equal 
educational opportunity for all children" in passing the Bilingual edu- 
cation Act. In that same year. Congress also amended the VEA to in- 
clude persons of limited English-speaking ability within the special 
needs category and authorized the creation of a separate pool of Fed- 
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eral money to stimulate the development of bilingual vocational train- 
ing programs (P.L. 93-380, Part J). Congress had found that 

... one of the most acute problems In the United States Is 
that which Involves millions of citizens, both children and 
adults, *^ose efforts to profit from vocational training is 
severely restricted by their limited English-speaking abili- 
ty because they come from environments »#iere the danlnant 
language Is other than English; that such persons are there- 
fore unable to help to fill the critical need for more and 
better trained personnel In vital occupational categories; 
and that such persons are irable to make their maximum con- 
tribution to the Nation's econorr^y and must. In fact, suffer 
the hardships of iremployment or derempl oyment (P.L. 93- 
380, Part J, Sec. 191). 

As Its statement of findings Indicated, the Congress viewed bilingual 
training programs as an Instrument both of economic and social policy, 
a dual and Interrelated emphasis which lay at the heart of Federal vo- 
cational education policy. 

As this brief historical overview of the equity thene in vocation- 
al education legislation indicates, by the time that Congress was con-, 
sidering the Education Amendments of 1976, the Federal Governnent had 
clearly committed itself to Improving the vocational training opportun- 
ities of acddemically and socioeconomical ly disadvantaged individuals, 
persons with mental or physical handicaps or whose English-speaking 
ability was limited, and wmen--in short, those persons whose opportun- 
ities to gain ready access to high-quality vocational training suited 
to their needs, interests, and abilities had been the most limited. 
Underscoring this commitment to equality of opportunity for, and in, 
vocational education are two distinct but related Federal responsibili- 
ties: to guarantee and protect the equal rights of citizens, and to 
promote the national interest In securing a capable, modern, productive 
work force. Indeed, it is In Federal vocational education policy that 
the convergence of these historic responslbil 1 t^^*s has been most 
apparent; for the evolving effort to secure equal vocational education 
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opportunities for individuals have either been officially ^ienied 

their rights or otherwise deprived of the opportunity to benefit frooi 
vocdtlonal education has not only been driven by egalitarian concerns. 
It has also been viewed as a means to the end of enhancing the effi- 
ciency and productivity of the Nation's labor force. 

The assumption of Federal responsibility for promoting equity in 
vocational education cannot, of course, be viewed apart from the devel- 
opment of civil rights laws and related legislation. Briefly summar- 
ized and kept within the time frame of the VIA, they begin with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which held that: 

No person in the United States shall, on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin, be excluded from participating in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance (42 U.S.C. at 2000(d), S;.*c. 601, Title VI). 

One year later, the Congress followed with the most comprehensive pro- 
gram for equalizing educational opportunities ever enacted into law, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) (P.L. 89-110, Title 
1. 20 U.S.C. 241a), and declared it to be the 

policy of the United States to provide financial assis- 
tance ... to local educational agencies serving areas with 
concentrations of children from low-income families to expand 
and Improve their education programs by various means . . . 
which contribute particularly to meeting the special education 
needs of educationally deprived chHdren (Sec. 101) 

Thus, if Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was a negative mea- 
sure prohibiting discrimination. Title I of ESEA established an affir- 
mative responsibility to improve the educational opportunities of the 
Nation's disadvantaged children. 

As has been noted, Title !X of the Education Arnendments of 1972 
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added sex to the grounds on which no person could suffer official dis- 
crimination. That same year, the Congress declared It to be "the poli- 
cy of the United States to provide to every person an equal opportunity 
to receive an education of high quality regardless of his race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, or social class. Although the American 
educational system has pursued this objective," Congress went on to ob- 
serve, "It has not yet attained that objective. Inequalities of oppor- 
tunity to receive high quality education remain pronounced" (Sec. 304 
of GEPA, 20 U.S.C. 1221e (P.L. 92-318, as anended by P.L. 93-380 and 
P.L. 94-482)). 

One year later. Congress passed the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 , 
which provided In part that: 

No otherwise qualified handicapped Individual . . , shall sole- 
ly by reason of his handicap, be excluded from the participa- 
tion In, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrim- 
ination under any program or activity receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance (29 U.S.C. at 794). 

In 1975, Congress took a more affirmative stance toward disabled chil- 
dren and declared It to be "In the national Interest that the Federal 
government assist State and local efforts to provide prograns to meet 
the educational needs of handicapped children In order to assure equal 
protection of the law. . . The result was the Education of the 

Handicapped Act, which marked the first time that disabled children 
were formally assured the right to receive a free and appropriate pub- 
lic education designed to meet their unique needs (20 U.S.C. 1401, P.L. 
94^142, Sec. 3, 89 Stat. 774, 775). 

Reauthorizing the VEA 

In 1976, Congress learned that despite the existence of these 
civil rights guarantees and related educational service mandates, the 
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vocational education enterprise had made little progress toward ensur- 
ing equal opportunity for women and for handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
I imited English-speaking individuals. 8 More specif ical ly, the re- 
search made available to Congress during its reconsideration of the VEA 
revealed that, contrary to the intent of the 1968 equity provisions of 
the law--the set aside chief among thefn--the States were still failing 
to devote more of their own resources to serving students with special 
vocational education needs. 

Between fiscal years 1969 and 1973, the percentage of State and 
local funds for special needs programs had declined sharply, even 
though during this same period the enrollment of handicapped and disad- 
vantaged students had increased substantially. According to a report 
by the General Accounting Office (GAO), in 1973 13 States had spent 
less than the 15 percent minimum designated for the disadvantaged, 
while 14 States had not spent the full 10 percent set aside for handi- 
capped persons; 23 States had spent fewer State and local dollars for 
every Federal dollar for the disadvantaged than they had in fiscal year 
1970, and 19 States had similarly decreased their own expenditures for 
the handicapped. 9 

In addition to its analysis of expenditures, the GAO also reported 
that, in some States, administrators were making a literal interpreta- 
tion of the VEA's language about using set-aside funds for individuals 
whose handicapping condition prevented them from succeeding in regular 
vocational programs. As a result, schools were waiting for these stu- 
dents to fail in regular programs before they offered them any special 
services or modified regular programs. A somewhat different perspec- 
tive on the treatment of handicapped persons was presented in a study 
conducted by the Olympus Research Corporation. Olympus found that 70 
percent of all handicapped students enrolled in vocational education 
were segregated in distinct settings apart from their nonhandicapped 
peers, a practice that was contrary not only to the aims of the VEA, as 
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it was amended in 1968, but also to the stipulations in P.L. 90-576 
about malnstreaming handicapped students and availing them of a broad 
range of vocational opportuni ties. 10 j^^^^ together, then, the 
evidence presented before Congress In 1976 Indicated that the States 
were not fulfilling the spirit and frequently failing even to conply 
with the letter of the VEA. The problem, however, was not attributed 
to States and localities alone, but also to the insufficiency of the 
Federal resource base for encouraging the States to respond to these 
Federal goals. As the House Report noted, "if the numbers of disadvan- 
taged and handicapped enrol lees are to be increased, the impetus must 
come from additional Federal funds. "11 

By 1976, Congress was also convinced that the impetus for promot- 
ing compliance with Title IX and furnishing equal opportunities in 
vocational education to both sexes would have to come from the Federal 
Government. One year earlier, the House Committee on Education and 
Labor had held special hearings on the extent and impact of sex dis- 
crimination and sex- role stereotyping in vocational education, and, 
according to Congress, the testimony presented during that time strong- 
ly persuaded it of the need for Federal action. Of particular Interest 
to Congress was the evidence of vomen's economic need for paid work and 
of their inferior position in the labor market. "Ninety percent of all 
women work for pay at some time in their lives," Congress was In- 
fo rmed . 

Over 33 million vomen--44 X of all women of working age--are 
presently working for pay, and this number comprises about 40% 
of the total labor force. ... The vast majority of women work 
out of economic necessity, since two thirds of all women 
workers are either single, divorced, widowed, separately, or 
married to men earning less than $7,000 per year. In addition, 
female-headed families are on the Increase In our society, and 
now constitute IIS of all families. For minority families the 
figure is much higher. 

Despite their economic need, "women who work . . . earn only 60% of a 
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man's salary . . . are concentrated in lower paying and less skilled 
jobs, [and] have a much nx)re limited range of traditional occupational 
fields from which to choose than men. "12 Although these patterns 
were in part attributable to economic and social forces outside the 
immediate control of the schools, there was also sufficient evidence to 
indicate that the vocational education enterprise had "done nothing to 
prevent programs from reflecting the general status of women in socie- 
ty." Enrollment statistics showed that women were "concentrated in a 
narrow range of courses that are female intensive and low paying," and 
that "boys have three times as many job options available to them with- 
in male intensive programs as girls have in female intensive programs." 
Some schools, it was found, "actively barred students from certain pro- 
grams on the basis of sex," In direct violation of Title U. A survey 
of 1,400 vocational schoris conducted by OCR discovered that "more than 
1,000 schools offer fwe or more vocational courses attended solely by 
one sex," and witne'.ses before the committee further testified to "sex 
discrimination in curricular materials, program publications, and test- 
ing instruments. "13 

By the time the hearings ended. Congress was persuaded that "the 
inferior position v^ich women now hold in the labor market is being re- 
inforced by many of the current practices in vocational education. We 
have also concluded that Federal legislation must address this problem 
if it is to be solved."!^ Accordingly, the first step that 
Congress took was to include among the purposes of the VEA "the devel- 
opment and carrying out of programs of vocational education designed to 
overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in all occupations, 
including homemaking. The purpose of such programs would be to furnish 
equal educational opportuni ty in vocational education to persons of 
both sexes." In a sense, then, this amendment to the purposes of the 
VEA did not expand the respons i bi 1 i ti es of the reci pi ents of Federal 
funds. Rather, it was intended to work in tandem with Title IX and 
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assist the vocational education enterprise to rreet its civil rights 
obligations under law. ' 

The provisions of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
prohibiting discrimination on the basis of sex in schools and 
programs receiving Federal assistance. v<i 1 1 preclude continua- 
tion of discriminatory treatment of male and female vocational 
students. The expansion of the purpose of the VEA v<ill make it 
clear that Federal funds m^ be used to assist local school 
districts in developing programs designed to meet the require- 
ments of Title IX. as well as programs to overcome sex stereo- 
typing. 

Taken together, then, the testimony and research presented to Con- 
gress during its reconsideration of the VEA demonstrated that, contrary 
to the intentions of the 1968 amendments, the needs of handicapped, 
disadvantaged, and limited English-speaking individuals were still not 
being adequately met by the vocational education enterprise. Congress 
further concluded that the vocational needs of women--or. more precise- 
ly, the need to eliminate discrimination and stereotyping on the basis 
of sex. a behavior which affects men as well as women--were also not 
being addressed, and that States and localities required some Federal 
stimulation to do so. 

The Legal Fraaiework of the Equity Provisions of the VEA 

The VEA. as amended in 1976. is a complex piece of legislation 
that did not so much change the twin economic and social objectives of 
Federal aid to vocational education as it sought to strengthen the in- 
struments for achieving its goals. With respect to equal opportunity, 
the law now included some provisions specifically aimed at eliminating 
sex discrimination and stereotyping in vocational education. In place 
of its permissive directive that States allocate their Federal funds to 
LEAs with "due consideration" to their disadvantaged and handicapped 
populations and to economic and employment conditions. Congress intro- 
duced new and more prescriptive requirements (treated in Chapters II 
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and III) that were designed to ensure that Federal funds were used to 
promote their designated ends. The Act retained the set-aside programs 
for handicapped and disadvantaged persons, but increased their resource 
levels and required that a portion of the disadvantaged set aside be 
used to serve limited English-speaking individuals and to provide sti- 
pends for students whose acute economic needs could not be met under 
other programs of the act. Finally, the Act retained the fully feder- 
ally funded program for disadvantaged students and gave attention to 
women and to individuals v/1 th special needs in a number of its new 
planning and other process requirements. 

Sex Equity 

Despite the heavy emphasis that Congress gave to sex equity in its 
deliberations, and notwithstanding the pervasiveness of this concern 
throughout the language of the Act, only two of the law's funding pro- 
visions pertaining to this concern are mandatory. For one, each State 
is required to spend at least $50,000 of its basic grant in each fiscal 
year to support full-time personnel to assist the State board in assur- 
ing equal opportunity to both sexes (Sec, 104(b) (1 ) (2 )) , States may 
augment this amount writh Subpart 2 funJs or with State administration 
monies, however, these additional funds are subject to whatever match- 
ing requirements govern the part or purpose from which they were 
taken»16 j>^g legislation also contains a mandatory nine-part job 
description for sex equity personnel that emphasizes consciousness- 
raising, review, and information collection and dissemination activi- 
ties, and assigns the coordinator a great many responsibilities (see 
Table VIII-l) and very little authority. 

Second, States must spend some portion of their Subpart 2 funds to 
serve the vocational needs of displaced homemakers, single heads of 
households who lack adequate job ski 1 Is, homemakers and part-time 
workers seeking full-time employment, and persons seeking jobs that are 
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Table viii-i 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SEX EQUITY COORDINATOR 



1. Taking such action as may be necessary to create awareness of 
programs and activities that are designed to reduce sex 
stereotyping In all vocational education programs 

2. Gathering, analyzing, and disseminating enrollment and employ- 
ment data by sex 

3. Developing and supporting actions to correct problems brought 
to 1 ight by such data 

4. Reviewing the State distribution of VEA-funded grants and con- 
tracts to assure that projects address the needs and interests 
of women 

5. Reviewing all vocational education programs In the State for 
sex bias 

6. Monitoring the implementation of laws prohibiting sex discrim- 
ination in employment practices related to vocational educa- 
tion 

?• Reviewing and submitting recommendations on the annual progran 
plan and report 

8. Assisting local educational agencies and others to improve 
vocational education opportunities for women 

9. Making the infomiation developed through these activities 
available to various State and national policy and advisory 
boards concerned with vocational education, as well as to the 
general publ ic 

10. Reviewing Title ix sel f-eval uations^ 

1. Introduced in Regulation 104.75(1) 



Source: P.L. 94-482, Sec. 104(b)(1) 
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nontradi tional for their sex* However, since each State is free to 
decide how much It "deems necessary" to spend for this purpose, this 
requi rement is by and large permissive (Sec, 120(b)(l)(L) and 34 CFR at 
40K621), Subpart 2 monies may also be used to fund day care for chil- 
dren of students in vocational education programs and to provide sup- 
port services, such as counseling, job development, and job follow-up, 
for women v^o seek training to prepare them for jobs that are nontradi- 
tional for their sex (Sec. 120(b)(1) and (J)). 

Funds authorized under Subpart 3 of the Act, Program Improvement 
and Supportive Services, may be used to foster the elimination of dis- 
crimination and stereotyping based on sex. Under Section 130, the Com- 
missioner is permitted to make grants to States to assist them in 
awarding contracts or grants for experimental, developmental, and pilot 
projects, curriculum development and improvement activities, and pro- 
grams for training teachers, administrators, and counselors that have 
as their goal overcoming sex bias. In addition, contracts awarded by a 
State for exemplary and innovative projects must give priority to pro- 
posals aimed at reducing sex stereotyping (Subpart 3, Sees. 130-136). 
Finally, the authorized uses of grants to States under Subpart 5, Con- 
sumer and Homemaking Education, include encouraging males and females 
to prepare for combining the roles of homemakers and wage-earners and 
promoting the development of curriculum materials v/iich deal with the 
changing roles of both sexes at work and in the home (Sec. 150). 

Apart from the provi sion that authorizes the Secretary of Educa- 
tion to use some of the VEA funds reserved for programs of national 
significance to support activities designed to promote sex equity, the 
Act allots no other monies for this purpose (Sec. 171 (a) (1 ) ) . 1 ^ 
The remainder of the Act, insofar as sex equity is concerned, deals 
with planning and process requirements that are aimed at getting States 
to focus more of thei r attention and activities on this goal and to 
stimulate their LEAs to do the same. 
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The sex equity provisions of the VEA are thus mainly hortatory; 
much Is authorized, but little Is required. In this sense, although 
the VEA's declaration of purpose faithfully reflects the Intent of 
Congress to eliminate sex discrimination and sex-role stereotyping, as 
it was expressed In the legislative history of the 1976 amendments, 
there is a considerable gap between the prominence that the language of 
the law gives to this objective and the programmatic instruments that 
were devised to transform Congressional intent into State and local 
action. 

Students With Special Needs: The Set Asides 

The primary means for promoting equal vocational education oppor- 
tunities for students with special needs are the set asides under the 
national priority programs. Pursuant to Section 110 of the Act, at 
least 30 percent of the aggregate amount of funds available under Sec- 
tion 102(a) must be used to serve handicapped, disadvantaged, and lim- 
ited English-speaking students. This requirement establishes a minimum 
amount that must be expended; a State may raise this floor if it so 
desires. Funds used to satisfy these set asides may cone from either 
or both of the pools of funds authorized under Subpart 2 (80 percent of 
the Section 102(a) allotment) or Subpart 3 (20 percent of the Section 
102(a) allotment). 

In accordance with this basic framework, the handicapped set aside 
stipulates that a minimum of 10 percent of a State's allotment under 
Section 102(a) must be used "to pay for up to 50 percent of the costs 
of programs, services and activities under Subpart 2 and of progretn im- 
provement and supportive services under Subpart 3 for handicapped per- 
sons" (Sec. 110(a) 20 USC 2310(a)). The regulations Interpreted this 
requirement to rean that set-aside funds can be applied only to the 
excess costs of serving handicapped individuals; that is, the amount it 
costs a State to provide such persons with services that is above the 
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cost of serving students without special needs (34 CFR at 400.303(a) 
ar.d 400.312). The Act further Instructs States to use these funds, to 
the maxlmuni extent possible, to assist handicapped students to partici- 
pate In regular vocational education programs (Sec. 110(d)). 

StatirS are also required to set aside 20 percent of their Section 
102(a) allotment to pay at least 50 percent of the cost of serving dis- 
advantaged students, and th^ must ma 1 nstream these students to the 
maximum extent possible. The 1976 amendments for the first time re- 
quired States to serve limited Eng 1 1 sh- speaki ng Individuals out of this 
set aside, by reserving from It a percentage that equals the proportion 
of such persons aged 15-24 relative to the total population of the 
State within this age group. Although the level of expenditure for 
serving these students that Is detenmlned by this method can be exceed- 
ed, the amount spent for this purpose out of the fif)ds authorized if)der 
this particular section cannot exceed the overall 20 percent set aside 
for the disadvantaged (Sec. 110(b) and Sec. 110(b)(2) and (d); 34 CFR 
at 400.313(c)(b)). 

Once the amount of this Interna] set aside has been detennlned, a 
State has discretion over how much of the remaining funds It will use 
for vocational programs for disadvantaged persons or for stipends for 
students who have acute economic needs which cannot be met under work- 
study programs. As with the handicapped set aside, regulations stipu- 
late that the funds made available under this provision can only be 
used to pay for the excess costs of programs for disadvantaged and lim- 
ited English-speaking students, a requirement that does not, however, 
extend to funds used for stipends (34 CFR at 400.303(b)). 

The Matching and Excess Costs Requirements . Among the several 
different matching requirements of the VEA are those which pertain to 
the special needs set asides. The VEA Included set asides for handi- 
capped and disadvantaged individuals prior to 1976, but it did not 
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require that States match each of these sepdr^tely. However, when 
Congress discovered that some States had not spent any of their own 
resources to meet the needs of these Individudls, it decided that d 
stricter requirement was necessary to ensure that Federal dollars did 
not supplant State and local funds for this purpose. 18 j^e 1976 
amendments thus required that Federal dollars spent under each of the 
set asides for disadvantaged and handicapped individuals must be 
matched dol lar-for-dol lar with State and local funds that are specifi- 
cally used to provide services for these students. States, then, must 
match each of the set asides separately rather than as part of their 
overall match of VEA funds. At the same time, however, the match for 
each set aside remains a statewide aggregate match; that is, there is 
no requirement that each recipient operating a progr^ supported 
through the set aside must ccme up with a mdto for its VEA 
funds. 19 



The excess costs requirement is also an important part of the 
legal framework of the Act and has, moreover, bet^n the source of con- 
siderable controversy. ?0 In April 1977, OE issued proposed regula- 
tions on the VEA and interpreted the set-aside provisions to mean that 
States may use Federal and matching State and local funds to pay for 
the full cost of vocational education programs for handicapped and dis- 
advantaged students, ?1 The States had to submit their program 
plans under the VEA by July 1, 1977, and could not await the pranulga- 
tion of the final regulations if they were to meet this deadline. Con- 
sequently, even though the full-cost rule was still open to review and 
revision, it guided the planning of the States. The final regulations. 
Issued on October 3, 1977, replaced the full-cost rule with the excess 
costs requirements, on the grounds that, if the entire cost of voca- 
tional education for handicapped and disadvantaged students were 
charged against the required minimum of Federal and matching State and 
local funds under Sections 110(a) and (b), the result might be a re- 
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ductlon In the level of resources available to serve these stu- 
dents,22 

Since the final regulations *«re not Issued until 3 days after the 
start of fiscal year 1978 and 3 months after the States had submitted 
their plans» the States were not required to abide by the excess costs 
rule until fiscal year 1979, The regulations were clarified on March 
27, 1978, after a number of State and local education agencies ex- 
pressed incertalnty about »#iether or not the excess costs rule applied 
both to regul ar vocational education programs In v^lch students wi th 
special needs were malnstreamed and to separate programs. The response 
would prove consequential: In a regular, or mainstream, program, ex- 
cess costs are the costs of the extra or supplemental services that a 
student with special needs receives, over and above the services being 
received by the whole class. Including the extra support that is pro- 
vided to the Instructor, In contrast. If a handicapped or disadvan- 
taged or limited Eng 1 1 sh- speaki ng student Is placed In a separate pro- 
gram, VEA and matching State and local funds can be used for the ful 1 
cost of operating such a program. The States, however, must make sure 
that their average statewide expenditure (the sum of State and local 
expenditures) per special needs student equals or exceeds the average 
per student expenditure for other students, 23 

Both of these Interpretations seek to ensure that the States 
devote the same level of resources to students with special needs as 
they do to other students, and that they use VEA and matching State and 
local funds to provide the additional services these students need to 
participate in vocational education. However, by making it both admin- 
istratively and financially more attractive to support separate pro- 
grams, the regulations implicitly discourage mainstreaming , contrary to 
the intent of the law. Whether or not they do so in practice will be 
taken up in the implementation section of this discussion. 
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Sptcldl ProgrMs for titc 0lMdv«nt«9cd 



The VEA's other imjor funding provlston concerning students with 
special needs Is found aider Subpart 4, xhkh authorUes full Federal 
funding for special programs for the disadvantaged (Sec. 140). States 
are required to use this separate pool of firds to provide vocational 
education to disadvantaged students In areas with high concentrations 
of youth unemployment or school dropouts. 24 They are also required 
to make specific provision for the participation of students enrolled 
in nonprofit private schools and must ensure that the various VEA funds 
for the disadvantaged are not commingled (45 CFR at 104.803). Funds 
available irde*- this Subpart may be used In addition to funds that a 
State receives under its basic grant (Sec. 120), but only if they are 
used to conduct special vocational education prograns that are designed 
to enable disadvantaged students to Succeed In regular vocational pro- 
grams (45 CFR at 104.802). 

Con$equ«nct$ of th« 1976 Provisions 

The research literature produced during the past decade Is ircon- 
monly unanimous In agreeing that the relationship between Federal edu- 
cation policies and the outcomes of such policies Is neither simple nor 
direct. Results must be viewed In the context of the design of a law 
and the successive stages of its Implementation at the Federal, State, 
and local levels, a process that Involves actors, settings, and condi- 
tions so numerous and diverse that, by the time legislative provisions 
becane classroom programs, the original policy has often been inter- 
preted and adjusted beyond recognition. Frequently, then, it is diffi- 
cult to discern »4>ether the faults or credits for a policy's outcones 
He with the design of the policy itself or with an Implementation pro- 
cess that often loses sight of the spirit, and sometimes even the let- 
ter, of the law. 
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An«l>2fng xht consequences of the equity provisions of the MA 
provides a p«ri1cuUrly telling Illustration of this difficulty, for 
• Uhough Congress nude U dear that one of its chief prlorlt^-s for 
vocational education mis to Increase access for lomen and Individuals 
with special needs» and «#il1e the th«me of equity pervades the law, 
mucK Is authorised and relatively little is required. Jn short, i^^ile 
the 1976 amendments strengthened some of the equity Instruments In the 
VtA, xht^ ;iso continued to give the States a great deal of discretion 
over *#tether or not they i©uld further this goal of the law. Techni- 
cally speaking, then. States and localities co<*ld be in compliance ^Xh 
the letter of the law i#»11e cho^^slng to ignore Its intent. 

S#s Cquttjr 

As has been discussed, there are two major folding provisions con- 
cerning se« equity: States must spend at least $50,000 each fiscal 
year to support se« equity personnel, i^o have 10 mandatory fi*ict1ons 
to perform, and they must also spend an i^speclfled cnount of VEA funds 
to se.ve the vocational needs of displaced home^akers. In «}d1t1on. 
there are a number of procedural requirements that States must ful- 
fill. 

According to the 1979 V£DS data, by fiscal year 1979, all SO 
States reported spending some VIA funds to support se* equity person- 
nel, but 24 of them spent less than the mandatory JSC, 000. Sex equity 
coordinators seem to be In place In all of the States, and some States 
Support additional staff to assist th<* coordinator. In nearly three- 
fourths of the 15 sample States Investigated by Abt Associates for the 
Hll study, the coordinators Kere performing all 10 of their p»nd4ted 
functions. The extent and depth of the activities conducted under each 
of these functions varied considerably, with "consciousness-raising" 
programs for State and local administrators and teachers being the most 
prevalent and, especially in States with a large population or a large 
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number of school districts, the most t ime-consijning . Coordinators re- 
ported that their ability to initiate and follow through on the full 
gamut of activities mandated by the law depended in large part on their 
placement within the State agency, their access to and support by the 
State director of vocational education, and the amount of program funds 
made available to them. The coordinators were finding it especially 
difficult to be effective at the task of monitoring a State agency's 
compliance with laws prohibiting sex discrimination in employer prac- 
tices. Since local districts were frequently failing to conduct or up- 
date Title IX self-evaluations, the responsibility to review these doc- 
uments was also hard to fulfil 1.25 

The requirement that Federal VEA funds be used to support programs 
for displaced homemakers was being met by 42 States, according to the 
latest VEOS data. However, this mandatory but unspecified level of ex- 
penditure represented only 0.5 percent of VEA funds and less than 0.1 
percent of State and local matching monies. Since nearly 60 percent of 
all reported VEA outlays on programs for displaced homemakers came from 
only five States.-California, New York, Missouri, Washington, and 
Massachusetts--it is apparent that not only is the level of expenditure 
for this required activity extremely low, but most States are making 
only a token gesture toward complying with this provision. The few 
programs that have been observed in the States that are active on be. 
half of displaced homemakers appear to be meeting the intent of the law 
to provide these individuals with training, support services, job coun- 
seling, and placement. 26 

The two other sex-equity related provisions of Subpart 2 are per- 
missive. Again, these activities were concentrated in only a few 
States. Expenditures in California, Oregon, and Washington on support 
services for women entering vocational programs nontradit lonal to their 
sex represented two-thirds of all such expenditures for this purpose, 
while Texas and Wisconsin accounted for more than half of the reported 
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expenditures on day care. 27 Together, the 4 sex-equity related 
provisions of Subpart 2 account for 1.3 percent of Federal funds and 
0.2 percent of State and local funds. Several of the State administra- 
tors interviewed reported that the reason that their State had not used 
Subpart 2 funds for support services was that this population of women 
was already being served through displaced homemaker programs author- 
ized by the VEA.28 Still, given the paltry sums expended for this 
purpose--even 1f expenditures under the displaced homemaker require- 
ments are factored in--it is clear that Congressional intent is not 
being fulfilled. Here again, the States cannot be considered out of 
compliance with the law, for although the program of support services 
for women is "one of the key provisions on [sex equity] incorporated 
into the Act" (42 FR 63882), the provision is permiss ive. 29 

The pattern of expenditures for grants to support activities to 
overcome sex bias, authorized under Subpart 3, Program Improvement and 
Supportive Services, was similar to the record of State expenditures of 
the Subpart 2 funds authorized for related purposes (see Table VIII-2). 
Only 25 States spent any funds to support such activities, and together 
their expenditures accounted for less than 2.0 percent of VEA funds ^nd 
0.1 percent of matching State and local funds. Moreover, 6 of these 
States--California, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, and New 
jersey--were responsible for 80 percent of the total expenditures for 
this purpose. However, a comparison of State vocational education 
plans for fiscal years 1978 and 1980 suggests that both the number of 
States intending to allocate funds for this purpose and the level of 
planned expenditures will be increasing. In the meantime, however, the 
evidence Indicates that the response to the availability of Federal 
funds for gra'^ts to overcome sex bias has been extremely poor. 30 

In addition to authorizing funds to promote sex equity, the VEA 
required States to address the issue of equal access to vocational edu- 
cation by both men and women in their 6-year and annual program plans 
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TABLE VI 1 1 -2 

OUTLAYS ON SERVICES TO PROMOTE SEX EQUITY, AS A 
PERCENT OF EXPENDITURES, FY 1979 



Percent of 

Percent of VEA 120 Funds VEA 130 Funds 

Support Grants to 

Sex Equity Displaced Services De^y Care Overcome 
Person nel Homemakers Women Services Sex Bias 



A1 abama 


.84 


.03 








Cal 1 fornia 


.12 


.56 


.24 


.05 


2.52 


Colorado 


.95 


.81 








Florida 


.32 


.01 








Illinois 


.41 








2.06 


Ml nnesota 


.64 


.13 






3.87 


New Hampshire 


2.46 


.90 








New York 


.20 


1.37 






10.26 


Oklahoma 


.98 


.09 








Pennsylvania 


.16 


.46 








South Carolina 


.69 


.40 




.17 


1.39 


South Dakota 


3.14 


.39 








Texas 


.31 


.30 


.23 


.26 


.54 


Utah 


2.35 


.15 








Washington 


.70 


1.96 


1.02 


.42 


.50 


United States 


.68 


.46 


.14 


.06 


1.88 



Source: The Vocational Education Data System, 1979 
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and accountability reports* Although this set of requirements seems 
straightforward, many States have consistently skirted responding to it 
In a meaningful fashion. 

One problem stems from the *«y that States have met the require- 
ment to provide Incentives to encourage their funds recipients to en- 
roll both men and women In nontradi tlonal courses and to develop model 
programs to reduce sex bias and sex stereotyping In training for and 
placement In all occupations (Sec. 107(b) (4)(A)(1 1 1)). The States must 
adopt at least one Incentive for each of the two alms of the provision, 
and describe them In their 5-year plans; the nature of the Incentives 
is not mandated. When It became clear that a number of States were 
using plaques and publicity as the chief Incentives for accomplishing 
these goals, OVAE provided guidance on some more effective choices, 
among them monetary ones. The evidence Indicates that a number of 
States persist In relying on more symbolic gestures. 

Another source of difficulty has been the requirement that a 
State's annual program plan describe the results of the activities It 
promised to undertake to ensure equal access to vocational programs by 
both men and women (Sec. 108(b)(1)). According to the Assistant 
Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education, these results must be ex- 
pressed as "specific indicators of progress in achieving sex equity, 
and not as a catalog of activities." A review of the annual program 
plans Indicates, however, that by and large this stipulation wbs Ig- 
nored: States have merely been repeating the list of sex equity activ- 
ities set forth in their 5-year plans. 31 

The final major problein with the implementation of the planning 
requirements stems not so much from the Inaction of the States as from 
a gap In the VEA's provision pertaining to the applications that LEAs 
and OERs must make to the States In order to receive Federal fi/^ds. 
The VEA Identifies six criteria which a local application must satisfy. 
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and further requires the State board to describe In Its 5-year plan the 
Information It will request local applicants to provide to meet these 
criteria (Sec. 106(a)(4)). The law is silent, however, with respect to 
the plans of local recipients to overcome sex bias. There is no re- 
quirement that an eligible recipient provide the State with information 
on the steps it will take to discern and eliminate possible sex dis- 
crimination and bias in its vocational programs; nor do any of the man- 
dated functions of local advisory councils pertain to this concern. 
Since the goal of achieving sex equity in vocational education ulti- 
mately depends on the practices of local schools and Institutions, the 
absence of such a requi "^ement may be a weakness. 

In reviewing the implementation of and compliance with these pro- 
visions of the VEA, it is easy to lose sight of their purpose; that is, 
"to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational edu- 
cation programs . . (Sec. 101). Congress was particularly concerned 
about the economic impact of vomen's concentration in a relatively 
small number of occupational programs that were characterized by low 
status and low wage opportunities. Ultimately, then, the sex equity 
measures it devised in the VEA are aimed at furthering women's oppor- 
tunities In the labor market by ensuring them equal opportunity in 
vocational education. To assess the impact of the VEA on the status of 
women in the labor market just 4 years after the passage of the law 
would be premature, and at any time it would be difficult to establish 
a direct or causal relationship between vocational education legisla- 
tion and labor market patterns. It is, however, possible to examine 
changes in the pattern of female participation in vocational programs 
over time, and in this way discern the extent to which the goal of sex 
equity Is being realized in vocational education. Judging from such an 
examination, it is apparent that although females are still heavily 
concentrated In programs traditional to their sex, there has been a 
slow but steady decrease in sex stereotyping in vocational education. 
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According to the 1979 Vocational Education Civil Rights Survey, 
nearly one-half of the vocational education programs offered in the 
10,584 public schools and colleges surveyed by XR had enrollments that 
were exclusively either male or female. Women continue to be heavily 
concentrated In health, consumer and homemaking, occupational home eco- 
nomics, and office programs, and their representation In agriculture, 
technical, and trade find Industrial programs is In each of these cases 
less than 20 percent. Males and females still enroll In distributive 
education In roughly equivalent proportions, while female representa- 
tion In apprentice training programs, especially In area vocational 
centers, continues to be strikingly low at 8.5 percent. The University 
of California's In-depth analysis of data from 4 States, discussed In 
greater detail In Chapter III, also Indicates that women are still 
Overwhelmingly concentrated In low-wage opportunity programs. Indeed, 
In none of these 4 States does the proportion of females In high-wage 
opportuniiy programs exceed 11 percent at the secondary level and 13 
percent In postsecondary Institutions. 

The findings of these and other recent studies clearly Indicate 
that sex stereotyping Is still a widespread problem In vocational edu- 
cation. 32 At the same time, however, the status of wDmen In voca- 
tional education has Improved, beginning with the passage of Title IX 
and continuing through since the Introduction of the sex equity provi- 
sions of the VEA. As shown by Table VI 1 1-3, female participation In 
agriculture programs, for example, went from 5.3 percent In 1972 to 
14.9 percent In 1977, and In 1979 was 19.2 percent. Female enrollments 
In technical programs Increased as well, while the decrease In the pro- 
portion of Momen In consumer and homemaking and occupational home eco- 
nomics programs, where women have traditionally predominated, suggests 
that more males have chosen this option and the programs have thus be- 
come slightly less sex stereotyped. 

An examination of female participation rates In selected occupa- 
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TABLE VI 1 1 -3 



PERCENT OF TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 
BY PROGRAM AREA AND SEX, FY 1972, 1977, AND 1979 



1972 1977 1979 

Program Area Male Female Male Female Male Female 



Agriculture 


94.7 


S.3 


85.1 


14.9 


80.8 


19.2 


Distribution 


54.8 


45.2 


50.3 


49.7 


46.4 


53.6 


Health 


1S.4 


84.6 


21.8 


78.2 


15.7 


84.3 


Consumer and 
homemaking 


7.9 


92.1 


18.4 


81.6 


20.6 


79.4 


Occupational 
home economics 


14.0 


86.0 


18.4 


81.6 


22.2 


77.8 


Office 
occupations 


23.7 


76.3 


24.9 


75.1 


26.5 


73.5 


Technical 


90.3 


9.7 


83.0 


17.0 


82.5 


17.5 



Trade and 

industrial 88.4 11.6 85.6 14.4 85.1 14.9 

Source: fCES, The Condition of Vocational Education, 1981 
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tlonally specific programs, »<h1ch together account for almost three- 
fourths of all such vocational education enrollments, also reveals that 
women are beginning to move away from programs traditional to their 
sex. Most of this movement has been Into programs that have not been 
readily Identifiable on the basis of sex, but there Is some evidence of 
a growing tendency for women to enroll In nontradi tlonal programs. For 
example, as Table VIIM indicates, In 1979 women accounted for only 
approximately 17 percent of the enrollment In agricultural production, 
but this figure represents an Increase of almost 13 percentage points 
over their 4.0 percent participation rate In 1972. Similarly, In 1972 
women represented 9.5 percent of the enrollment In police technology; 
by 1979 their proportion wis 22 percent. 

Women's participation In nontradi tlonal prograns renalns markedly 
low. Placed, however » In the context of the longstanding history of 
discrimination and stereotyping on the basis of sex, the changes that 
have been registered In vocational education enrollment patterns are 
nonetheless notewortt\y. It would also not be unreasonable to conclude 
that. »l^11e these changes cannot be causally linked to either Title IX, 
the VIA, or to other legislation directly concerned with sex equity, 
these laws have helped legitimate and support the choices of all stu* 
dents who seek access to programs that are nontradi tlonal to their 
sex. 

Students with Special Needs 

The primary mechanisms In the 1976 amendments for stimulating 
States to Improve their vocational education services for handicapped, 
disadvantaged, and limited Engll sh* speaking persons are the mandatory 
set asides from Subparts 2 and 3 and the special programs for the dis- 
advantaged under Subpart 4. Since these mechanisms and the require- 
ments underl>1ng them were designed to raise the level of State and 
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TABLE VI 1 1.4 



CHANGES IN PERCENT OF FEMALE ENROLLFCNT IN SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS, FY 1972 to FY 1979 



Program 

Agricultural production 
Agricultural mechanics 
Horticulture 
General merchandise 
Real estate 

Nurslng-Assoclate degree 

Practical nursing 

Care and guidance of children 

Food management. Equipment services 

Accounting and computing 

Programming 

Other business data processing 

Filing. Office machines. General office 

Stenography^ Secretarial and Related 

occupations 
Supervisory. Administrative managemnt 
Typing. Related occupations 
Other office occupations 
Electronic technology 
Police science technology 
Other technology 
Body and fender repair 
Auto mechanics 
Carpentry 

Other construction and maintenance 

Drafting 

Electronics 

Graphic arts 

Machine shop 

Welding and cutting 

Cosmetology 

Other trade and Industrial 



FY 1Q7P 


C V Y 070 


Change 


4.0 


\ ^ 7 


12. / 


1. 1 


Q Q 


Q O 

o. o 


26.9 


3Q 7 
J7« / 




51.2 


S4 Q 


1 7 


32.9 


^0 1 
3U« A 


l/.Z 


90.0 


RQ f% 


1 'i 


94.4 




0 1 


92.8 


07* 7 


0 o 

• c.y 


75.2 


67 Q 

V / • 7 




59. 7 




7 n 
/• 0 


49. 0 


A7 0 


•1.1 


49.0 


0 J* c 


14.2 


82.8 


fin 1 


-2.4 


96.0 


RQ 1 


•0.9 


28.0 


50.8 


22 8 


79.6 


78.5 


- 1.1 


72.0 


82.6 


10.6 


2.1 


11.5 


9.4 


9.5 


22.8 


13.3 


2.0 


31.3 


29.3 


1.9 


6.9 


S.O 


2.2 


8.6 


6.4 


1.5 


8.2 


6.7 


2.0 


8.3 


6.3 


S.l 


17.6 


12.5 


4.1 


5.6 


1.5 


11.6 


28.4 


16.8 


1.0 


8.5 


7.5 


1.0 


7.5 


6.5 


94.0 


76.1 


17.9 


18.0 


24.2 


6.2 



Source: The Vocational Education Data System, 1979 
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local txpendltures for special ntcds populations relative to Federal 
support I the first question to address Is i^iether or not Ihty have. 

A secondary analysts of BOAE data for fiscal >ear 1978 Indicated 
that the level of State and local mitchinq for ft4tr%\ handicapped and 
d1sadvanta9ed funds had Increased since 1973. However, Abt Associates* 
examination of IS sample States revea1<^ that, during the same fiscal 
year, none of ihm spent all of Its respective set asides and Subpart 4 
monies. 33 By fiscal year 1979, 32 of the States had spent the 10 
percent set-aside funds for hand1capp^d Individuals, and half the 
States had spent the 20 percent set aside for the disadvantaged. (The 
pattern of these expenditures Is reported In detail In Chapter III.) 

A number of States have complained that the matching requirements 
for set asides mrt making It difficult for thmn to spend these funds. 
Some States even began to impose some matching requlrmn^nts on iCAs and 
other eligible recipients. In spite of the fact that States are ex- 
pressly forbidden to withhold Federal funds to serve students with spe- 
cial needs from subreclplents that are unable to help finance the 
statewide match. This prohibition assumes that a State will be able to 
find the funds--for example, from overmatches In some districts or In 
State programs--to compensate districts that cannot help meet the 
match. To the extent that this assumption is not always borne out, the 
matching requirements may have prevented some States from spending all 
of their set-aside funds. Nonetheless, many States have had no prob- 
lems generating the required match, and few seem to have burdened needy 
LEAs. 

In the 1979 Technical Amendments to the VEA, Congress responded to 
these complaints by permitting States to increase the Federal share of 
these set asides beyond 50 percent--and , accordingly, to reduce their 
own share--by making a greater amount of such Federal funds available 
to LEAs and OERs that, In the absence of such additional funds, would 
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be i^^ble to offer programs to <Jt J*dv*nt*ged. h*ndlc*pped, •nd limited 
Engll$h.$pe»king students. In effect, then, this wendn^nt •11o»s 
fln*nc1*njr h«rd-pressed St«tes to reduce their notching effort beloM « 
dolUr-for-doll.r b«sis (P.L. 96-46, Sect ion 5 (b) ). On April 28, 1980, 
the Dep»rtiiient of Education published proposed rules for implmenting 
this amendment. The notice sets out the criteria for demonstrating 
financial Inability and stipulates that States qualifying for the 
matching adjustment must use additional Federal firds fron their basic 
allotments under Subparts 2 and 3 "to substitute for categorical 
matching firds that the State is unable to provide ... [so that] 
total current eipenditures for disadvantaged persons will not de- 
crease. "3< Whether or not this amendment will eliminate the prob- 
lem some States have had with spending VEA set-aside funds--and erd the 
Illegal practices that some resorted to--is still an open question, for 
the final regulations have not yti been prcjnul gated. 

The eicess cost regulations, in particular, have been a frequent 
source of State and local complaints and implementation problems. As 
was previously noted, if handicapped or disadvantaged students are 
matnstreamed in regular vocational education prograns. VEA and matching 
funds must be used to pay for the costs of the additional services 
these students receive In the class or school; that Is. the costs above 
those Incurred by serving vocational education students without special 
needs. In contrast. States may use these fuids to pay for the full 
cost of operating vocational education programs that are Intended sole- 
ly for students with special needs, so long as the average statewide 
expenditure per handicapped and disadvantaged student equals or exceeds 
the average per student expenditure for all other students. 

The excess cost regulations raise two major issues with respect to 
the purpose of the special needs set asides and Congressional Intent. 
The first Is *^ether or not they are stimulating States and localities 
to spend their set asides, and the other is t^ether or not they are 
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furthering the goal of rminstrewing students with special needs into 
regular vocational programs to the maximum extent possible. 

On the first issue, there is considerable evidence that State and 
local officials have been extremely conservative in implementing the 
excess costs regulations* Some local agencies seem not to be claiming 
all of the expenses for ^\ch they could be legitimately reimbursed, or 
are anking "safe" expenditures- -on equipment, for examp1e--that do not 
necetsarily represent the best use of these funds to serve students 
with special needs. Other local agencies prefer not to use these set- 
aside funds at all, for they fear that their excess costs claims will 
be found in error during an audit. According to some State officials, 
the problem stems from the lack of clear examples of and consistent 
technical advice on pennlssible excess costs expenditures. Other re- 
spondents cite the difficulty of tracking and accounting for additional 
services, especially i^en students with special needs are malnstreamed 
«nd the costs of serving them need to be traced for each student indi- 
vidually. Few LEA accounting systems are able to provide the type of 
documentation required by the regulations, and, even when th^ can, the 
financial and administrative burden of doing so may outweigh the pros- 
pect of receiving set-aside funds. 

These complaints are supported by the results of a survey of sec- 
ondary and postsecondary districts In a sample of 10 States that to- 
gether account for 39 percent of the Nation's vocational education stu- 
dents, 34 percent of Federal VEA funds, and 48 percent of total State 
and local expenditures for vocational education. Sixty-four percent of 
the secondary and 80 percent of the postsecondary LEAs reported that 
they had handicapped students malnstreamed In regular vocational educa- 
tion progr*ns, but, as Table VllI-5 shows, only 22 percent of the sec- 
ondary and 37 percent of the postsecondary respondents reported Incur- 
ring excess costs for these students. Similarly, over 70 percent of 
secondary and over 90 percent of postsecondary LEAs said that they had 
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(Minstreamed di $*dv*nt*ged students, but only 23 percent *nd 42 per- 
cent, respectively, reported Incurring excess costs. Given that few of 
these States hid sizable populations of non-English. speaking individ- 
uals, it is not surprising that only 17 percent of their secondary LEAs 
reported having students with limited English proficiency enrolled In 
vocational education. But even «nong those LEAs. less than one- fifth 
said they had Incurred excess costs In serving these students. Fifty 
percent of postsecondary LEAs reported having this population repre- 
sented In their vocational education prograns. jnd only 20 percent in- 
curred excess costs. 

TABLE vni-5 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS INCURRING EXCESS COSTS 
FOR STUDENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS. FY 1979 

Percent 

Population and Type of Service Se condary Postsecondary 

01 sadvantaged 

Malnstreamed 22 37 

Special classes 22 29 

Handicapped 

42 
36 

20 
211 



Malnstreamed 23 

Special classes J8 

Limited English-proficient 4 

Number of respondents 550 



An Analysis of the Distribution of Funds for Vocational Educa - 
tion: A S urvey of Ten States . University of California. 

Although these findings may Indeed mean that a relatively small 
number of LEAs Incurred excess costs, it is more likely that many of 
them were unable to keep track of such costs or found it too burdensome 
to do so. The strong positive relationship that the University of 
California found between the size of an LEA and the proportion of LEAs 
reporting excess costs for handicapped students would certainly support 
this view, for larger LEAs may find it easier and nore advantageous to 
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tr«ck suiH costs thjn dtstrfcts senrtn; SMller 9t09r4ph1c «r<4s 
populillons of special nttds students. 



Another striking f1nd!n9 of this survey, «s T«e>1e VItN6 1rH)1- 
C4tes, Is the reUtWely m4)\ amount of expenditures these excess 
costs represent. Total eacess costs for ni»tnstre«ned handicapped stw* 
dents ranged frm as little as |9S in one secondary LEA to $524,000 In 
another, and these costs did not exceed $7,100 In half of the secondary 
llk%. tn over h#1f of the postsecondary LEAs, VCA allocations for 
Mlnstrewed handicapped students did not exceed $12,500* Similarly, 



TABLE Vttt-6 



MCOtAM EXCESS COST EXPCNOtTURES 
FOi OlFFCREUT TAWCT WPUUTIOHS, FT 15/9 



Median Total Hedlan Excess 

Exceeds Costs Cost Per Student 

Taryt Population Secondarjr Postsecondary Secondary Postsecondarjr 

Hilnstreamed 

handlcap^d } 7.100 i 2S,000 ) 375 ) 455 

Special program::: 

handicapped 22,000 50,000 633 1,070 

Malnstreajned 

disadvantaged 12,000 34,500 151 166 

Special programs 

disadvantaged 30,000 45,000 505 413 

Students with limited 
English* speaking 

proficiency 11,000 7,050 331 200 

Nuiit>er of respondents 550 211 



Source: An Analysis of the Distribution of Funds for Vocational Educa - 
tion: A Sur^ej^ of Ten States, University o? Call fornia, 

mr. 
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the median total excess costs for malnstreamed disadvantaged secondary 
students ««as $12,000, so total VEA allocations for these students did 
not exceed $6,000 In half of the LEAs. Considering the paperwork 
effort that districts have to make to claim excess costs, these sums 
are small Indeed. Finally, and as might be expected, the excess costs 
for separate, special programs were considerably higher than those 
incurred for malnstreaming students, mostly by a factor of two or 
three. ^6 

In light of these findings. It would seem that when ED Interpreted 
excess costs for separate programs to mean that VEA funds could pay the 
full costs of such programs. It Inadvertently provided a strong Incen- 
tive to segregate students with special needs, contrary to the Intent 
of Congress. However, the evidence on whether States and localities 
are in fact responding to this Incentive not to malnstrean Is not con- 
clusive. Abt Associates found that, during the 1979-80 school year, 
VEA handicapped and disadvantaged funds were no longer used predomin- 
antly to support separate programs in the 15 States they studied. 37 
In contrast, the study of local communities conducted by A. L. Nellum 
and Associates found that the number of students with special needs 
participating in regular vocational programs continued to be small, 
though the ostensible reasons for this varied. 38 if academically 
disadvantaged students are subdivided into those who are only slightly 
below national norms on standardized tests and those who are consider- 
ably below the norm and likely also to have exhibited behavioral prob- 
lems or to be Inclined to drop out of school, then the latter group 
tended to be placed in separate programs if thety resided in relatively 
large communities that already had such programs and in the general 
curriculum track in communities that had no separate, alternative voca- 
tional programs. Students who were only slightly academically disad- 
vantaged were generally excluded from participating in regular voca- 
tional programs and required instead, because of a district's profi- 
ciency standards for graduation, to take remedial academic courses. 
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The most prevalent practice of serving handicapped students across 
all the sites visited for this study mbs to place them In separate vo- 
cational programs. Minimally physically or mentally handicapped stu- 
dents tended to be found In self-contained programs within comprehen- 
sive high schools, while more severely disabled students were generally 
placed In special programs In separate fad 1 1 ties. The handicapped 
students most likely to be malnstreamed were ones vrlth physical, sen- 
sory, or speech disabilities that did not prevent them from participat- 
ing fully In a regular, unmodified classroom. Thus, In almost all of 
the communities that received VEA set-aside funds for the handicapped, 
school personnel Identified separate programs that Mere supported, and 
sometimes Initiated, with those funds. Similarly, districts that 
offered separate, alternative vocational programs for students with 
severe academic problems generally used their set-aside funds for the 
disadvantaged to fund these programs. ^8 

Taken together, then, the evidence Indicates that the regulations 
pertaining to excess costs are vague and burdensome. 39 Although 
the research presented here does not provide a solid basis for conclud- 
ing that the dual Interpretation given excess costs by the Department 
of Education has, In practice, discouraged malnstreaming , at the very 
least, the language of the regulations tends to undermine the VEA*s in- 
tent that ''each State shall use, to the maximum extent possible," the. 
funds set aside for handicapped and disadvantaged persons "to assist 
[these Individuals] to participate In regular vocational education pro- 
grws" (Sec. 110(d)). 

In the final analysis, however, neither the Interpretation of 
matching and excess costs requirements of the special needs set asides 
nor the problems of Implementing them can be taken as evidence that the 
Instruments, per se, are Inappropriate or unworkable for attaining the 
ends they were designed to promote. For, as State directors of voca- 
tional education and other administrators who were Interviewed readily 
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admitted, without the set-aside provisions most States ^uld not be 
spending even the current relatively modest level of VEA funds on spe- 
cial needs populations. ^0 Furthermore, matching requirements are 
applied not only to these set asides but to other provisions of the 
VEA» as well. No similar complaints or problems about meeting these 
other matches have been registered In the research. 

The evidence Instead points to the need for reworking the regula- 
tions on excess costs--Tltle I guidelines provide a useful model- 
rather than to rejecting the concept of excess costs Itself. To repeal 
the excess costs requirement would mean that VEA funds could be used to 
supplant State and local funds that vocational education students with 
special needs are as entitled to receive as their more privileged 
peers. Consequently, although there are a number of serious weaknesses 
In the current excess costs regulations, the justification for their 
promulgation Is clear and sound. If set-aside funds are to guarantee 
effective equal opportunity for handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited 
English-speaking Individuals, then some application of the principle of 
excess costs Is necessary. Laws assuring the rights to equal opportun- 
ities of these individuals exist, quite apart from the VEA. VEA r\M\6% 
for these students, as the Act's references to P.L. 94-142 suggest, can 
make It possible to Implement these laws more effectively by helping to 
pay for the extra costs associated with the additional services that 
many students with special needs require In order to gain access to or 
participate more fully In vocational education. 

Special Programs for the Disadvantaged: Subpart 4 . According to 
the latest VEDS data, most States are spending their Subpart 4 funds, 
and many of them are also reporting substantial outlays of State and 
local monies for special vocational programs for the disadvantaged, 
even though no match Is required. Four States reported spending less 
than one-half of their authorized Federal funds In this category. How- 
ever, only 7 additional States spent less than three- fourths of the 
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Federal funds authorized tUm, Mhlle 27 States reported outUys of Sub* 
part 4 funds that either equalled or exceeded the amount authorized 
them. Since unliquidated obligations account for this discrepancy In 
only a few States, It Is likely that this finding Is a result of carry- 
ing over Subpart 4 funds from previous fiscal years. 

Administrators In States studied by the NIE noted that vocational 
programs for the disadvantaged funded under Subpart 4 and those sup- 
ported with set-aside monies are generally Identical In design. Sub- 
part 4 funds are targeted on areas with high youth un«nployment and 
school dropout rates* so It Is not unusual to find these funds being 
used to support alternative programs for potential dropouts. Some ad- 
minlstrators reported having problems targeting these funds, since 
accurate figures on youth unemployment and school dropouts do not exist 
at the State level, much less the district level. Moreover, once funds 
are filtered to LEAs, It Is difficult to discern kliether or not th^ 
are going to the neediest schools. By most accounts, local admin Istra- 
tors give each school at least some VEA monies, a practice which tends 
to dilute the Impact not only of Subpart 4 funds but of set-aside mon- 
ies In general . 

States were having little or no difficulty Identifying academical- 
ly disadvantaged students to serve, largely because of statewide or 
local testing programs. The VEA also includes poverty as a criterion 
of disadvantagement, but States and localities were making little or no 
effort to Identify economically disadvantaged students and to offer 
them special programs, except Insofar as these students were also aca- 
demically disadvantaged. Although the legislative history Indicates 
that Congress believed that "economic d1 sad vantage Is the clearest 
hardship which a person can have In order to show the need for addi- 
tional services," the VEA*s Inclusion of poverty, per se, as a criteri- 
on of eligibility for special vocational educational programs may be 
inappropriate. 42 in Title I of ESEA, for example, an Income factor 
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1$ used only to dttennin* the •liglblllty of schools for assistance; 
students are served on the basis of academic disadvantage. Moreover, 
although academic and economic disadvantages tend to be related--and it 
Is reasonable and desirable to design programs »*1th this relationship 
In mind-there Is a strong historic ethic against singling students out 
solely on the basis of their economic situation. States and localities 
are In fact mostly following Title I's definition of disadvantaged, 
which focuses on academic problems, rather than the VEA's. To the ex- 
tent that thty seek to detennlne the economic situation of a student. 
It Is mostly to establish eligibility for VEA prograns that offer 
financial assistance, such as work-study or stipends. 

The VEA and tha OCR fiuldallnat 

The provisions In the VEA that focus on women and on individuals 
who are handicapped or disadvantaged or who have limited English- 
speaking ability are concerned with assuring equal opportunity In voca- 
tional education and are Inseparable from the Nation's civil rights 
laws. From this perspective, the equity measures of the «A may be 
regarded as the progranmatlc applications of these laws to vocational 
education, and the Federal funds behind these measures as means for 
helping recipients meet their civil rights obligations. To be sure, 
the VEA's equity provisions were not explicitly designed to enforce 
civil rights laws. However, since States and localities are responsi- 
ble for complying with these laws whether or not th^ accept VEA funds, 
and because of the widespread evidence that th^ were falling to do so, 
the equity provisions of the Act provide them with additional guidance 
and financial assistance to fulfill their legal obligations to students 
suffering denial of equal opportunities to vocational education. 

On March 21, 1979, OCR published a set of guidelines that explain- 
ed the civil rights responsibilities of recipients of Federal fimds 
offering or administering vocational education progratis, and that also 
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strvtd to clarify the reUtlonshIp between civil rights Uws «nd the 
«diii1n1str«tor$ «nd beneficiaries of the VEA. The guidelines Mere 
issued as « result of % 1977 Federal district court Injunction, pursu- 
ant to AdMS V. Cajjlfano. i*i1ch cited OCR for falling to enforce civil 
rights requirements In vocational education. Th^y Mtre also a response 
to the substantial evidence that had been accumulated, both by the 
Departinent and Independent civil rights groups, of widespread and con* 
tinuing discrimination In vocational education. In adopting these 
guidelines, the Department thus Intended to help State and local admin- 
istrators meet their civil rights obligations under law by specifically 
delineating how Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 applied to vocational education progrens. No less signifi- 
cantly, the guidelines were also aimed at ensuring that the Federal 
government fulfill Its responsibility to enforce compliance with the 
Nation's law.** 

The vocational education guidelines represented the first Imple- 
mentation of a new and more decentralized strategy for achieving civil 
rights compliance that the Department Intended gradually to apply to 
all Its agencies and funds recipients. Previously, OCR alone wis re- 
sponsible for securing compliance with and enforcament of civil rights 
laws In education. Federal program agencies mre not specifically re- 
quired to help discern Whether applicants for Federal aid or the recip- 
ients that they monitored were taking account of these laws in their 
plans and activities. Similarly, although recipients were prohibited 
by law from engaging in ar\y activity that fostered di scrimination, th^ 
were not formally required to ensure that their subreci pients of Fed- 
eral aid used these funds in a nondiscriminatory manner. 

The pi^ocesses of distributing Federal aid and overseeing federally 
assisted education programs and of planning and running these programs 
at the State and local levels were therefore totally independent of the 
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process of «on1tor1ng and enforcing civil rights compliance. The re- 
sult MS « number of problems, at the Federal, State, and local levels 
•like, that served to undermine the goals of guaranteeing equal oppor- 
tunity. The then Department of Health, Education, and Welfare bec«ne 
particularly concerned that. <4)en it acted on civil rights violations 
«nd initiated proceedings to recover Federal funds, it MOuld ultimately 
hurt students more than punish violators. For by the time this step 
was taken, the educational programs supported by these funds Mere «11 
underway. If Federal aid were Interrupted or tennlnated, so too Mould 
be the programs such funds supported, to the detriment of all stu- 
dents. 

According to the new strategy, as first outlined In the vocational 
education guidelines, lead responsibility for enforc«nent Mould still 
rest with OCR, but Federal program offices and recipients of Federal 
funds wfcre to take a more active role In ensuring that civil rights 
laws wire observed by making this concern a more routine part of their 
respective activities. Thus, a particularly noteworttv feature of the 
guidelines is that at the same time as they clarified and rationalized 
the Federal role in civil rights enforcement, they also expanded the 
State role in securing compliance with the law. 

The guidelines require State agencies responsible for the adminis- 
tration of vocational education programs to adopt a compliance progren 
of their own to prevent, Identify, and remedy discriminatory actions on 
the part of their subreclpients. In designing their progr«n$. State 
agencies must make provisions for collecting and analyzing civil 
rights-related data that subreclpients compile for their own purposes 
or that are submitted to State and Federal officials inder existing 
authorities; for conducting periodic reviews of selected subreclpients 
to detennine liiether they engage in unlawful discrimination, notifying 
noncoBspliant subreclpients of the steps th^ must take to be within the 
law, and attempting to obtain voluntary compliance; for providing tech- 
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nical assistance to subreciplents If they so request; and for periodi- 
cally reporting their activities and findinc^s to OCR. State agencies 
are not obligated to terminate or defer financial assistance to any 
subreciplent, nor are they required to conduct hearings. *5 

The guidelines cover the distribution of Federal financial assis- 
tance and other funds supporting vocational education; access and ad- 
mission of students to progr«iiS; counseling and prevocational progr«ns; 
equal opportunity in the instructional setting, lAich refers^ among 
other things^ to accommodations for handicapped individuals and student 
financial assistance; Mork-$tudy» cooperative vocational education. Job 
p1ac«nent» and apprentice training; and employment of faculty and 
staff. Thus, the guidelines speak to a number of issues that are 
directly related to the VEA, most particularly in the section on funds 
distribution, Otich ''must be read in conjunction with the Vocational 
Education Act and Office of Education implementing regulations/ and 
more generally in the guidance they provide on how to guarantee equal 
opportunities to Momen and to Individuals are handicapped or dliose 
English language skills are limited. 

By March 21, 1960, each State agency charged inrith overseeing voca- 
tional education programs mis required to have submitted to OCR the 
methods of administration (MOA) it had designed to cdrry out its com- 
pliance responsibilities. Pursuant to this requirament, OCR had issued 
a memorandum of procedures, developed with the support of BOAE ^nd the 
Office of General Counsel » Mhich provided suggestions and more detailed 
criteria for designing acceptable HOAs. State officials intervienred on 
this subject unanimously agreed that this memorandum was a clear and 
helpful document, a view that a legal analysis of the memo supports. 
Each State is also required under the guidelines to submit an annual 
compliance report, which in effect describes the implementation of its 
HOA. 
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Despite the f«ct that for «bout « decade arguments h«d been mtde 
concerning the readiness, willingness. «nd ability of St«tes to assime 
greater responsibility for enforcing civil rights laws. « number of 
States objected to the more active role the vocational education guide- 
lines gave tham. Sone of the State agencies that commented on the 
guidelines before they were finalized argued that enforcwient was OCR's 
responsibility, not theirs, and that following the guidelines Mould Im- 
pose too great a burden on tham and jeopardize their relationships with 
local agencies and other subreclplents of funds. aR pointed out that 
State agencies were already legally responsible for being "certain that 
they do not 'raqulre. approve of. or engage in* ar^ unlawful discrimi- 
nation" in perfonning activities pursuant to State or Federal law; the 
guidelines thus merely restated existing legal requlrcnents and demon- 
strated their application to decisions that States routinely made In 
administering vocational education programs. To further clarify the 
balance of responsibilities between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, XR noted that it neither intended nor expected to delegate Its 
obligation to enforce civil rights laws. Rather, the 

Guidelines contemplate adding, not substituting, resources for 
civil rights compliance activities. The Bureau of Occupation- 
al and Adult Education presently monitors State agencies for 
compliance with the \tocational Eduation Act. Under the Guide- 
lines, BOAE and State agencies will engage in activities sup- 
plementary to those of the Office for Civil Rights. These 
Guidelines do not contemplate any reduction of OCR conpliance 
and enforcement activity. And OCR will lead, assist and moni- 
tor BOAE and State agencies in their civil rights activities. 
This approach derives from the Department's canmitment to 
bring all of its agencies and recipients to the critical task 
of obtaining compliance with civil rights laws and regula- 
tions. It is also supported by the United States -Civil Rights 
Commission.*' " 

To the extent, then, that the guidelines added to the legal responsi- 
billties of the States, it was by requiring them to monitor subrecipi- 
ents for compliance. Technically speaking, even this requiranent mbs 
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not ncif» for It m% dtrlved frm one of the Title VI regulations Mhlch 
hid not» hoM»ver» been 1i»plwented«^6 

As XR Indicated^ the guidelines «1so changed the Oep«rtment*s 
role In enforcenitnt. In keeping with the Oep«rtifient* s nw strategy of 
obtaining civil rights coMpllance, BOAE mis now expected to Incorporate 
civil rights concerns Into Its role of monitoring State agencies for 
compliance idth the VEA. As noted » this strategy did not reduce CCR 
enforcOTent responsibilities. Rather, the Idea m% to effect a closer 
working relationship between XR and the OtpartMnt agencies that icre 
most familiar with the programs that Federal fw6% supported, for In 
having a greater understanding of the needs, problems, and Ktlvltles 
of the States, these agencies were In a position not only to supplement 
OCR*s activities, but also to assist the States In meeting their civil 
rights obligations. 

In July 1980, the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights . J the 
Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education signed a memo- 
randum of understanding (MOU) that formal Ued the Department of Educa- 
tion's commitment to encourage cooperation between Its agencies and set 
forth the respective duties and expectations of XR and OVAE in imple- 
menting the vocational education guidelines. According to the NOU, 
OVAE would conduct the Initial review of the State's NOAs and then for- 
ward them, with Its recommendations for approval or disapproval » to 
OCR. XR would then review the NOAs and recommendations and make a 
final determination In consultation with OVAE. If an NOA was found un- 
acceptable. XR would negotiate and offer technical assistance to the 
State. An earlier draft of the HOU had also provided that ''BOAE will 
not issue a State's final annual program grant award irtll XR has 
approved Its Methods of Administration." This sentence was deleted In 
the final MOU, a change \^\ch seems to undermine the aim of trying to 
review civil rights problems before Federal program funds are released 
rather than having to InltUte proceedings to recover illegally used 
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f»*ids after the activities they support are «11 underway. The HOU 
did, hOMever. give OVAE responsibility for monitoring State Implementa- 
tion of the MOAs. in addition to Its responsibility for monitoring con- 
pllance ,*lth the VEA. Technical assistance to the States ms also to 
be provided by OVAE. and reviews of and decisions on the annual ctmpil- 
•nce reports from State agencies -ere to proceed In a similar fashion. 

The extent to Wilch the States are coordinating the requlrwients 
and advice contained In the guidelines with the requi renents and regu- 
lations pertaining to the VEA cannot be addressed at this time. For 
one. the full story of the Implementation of the vocational education 
guidelines is beyond the scope of this report. Second, since the 
guidelines were issued only a little over 2 years ago. and their Imple- 
mentation has been characterized by a number of delays, It 1$ too early 
to assess fairly their Impact. It Is not. however, prwature to ana- 
lyze then and the civil rights compliance strategy that th^ address. 

On the .*ole. the guidelines are clear and consistent, and meet 
their stated intention of helping recipients of Federal funds offering 
or administering vocational education progrws to understand their civ- 
il rights obligations. Moreover, since recipients of Federal firds are 
enjoined from contributing to, as «!! as engaging in, unlawful dis- 
crimination, the guidelines serve to protect States by authorizing than 
to seek reasonable assurances that their subrecipients are conplying 
with the law. Their chief weakness is their anbiguity with respect to 
what establishes a presunption of discrimination. Key tenns in the 
guidelines, such as "disproportionate adverse effect" and "predoninant 
enrollment.- are not defined and there is little guidance on how to in- 
terpret them. Although this lack of specificity allows for a greater 
sensitivity to the particular demographic and other circumstances of 
Individual States, it may also lead to problems in Interpretation, im- 
plementation, and enforcement. The fact that officials responsible for 
administering the guidelines in a number of different States all had 
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different irderstandlngs of Mhat standards to apply further argues the 
need for clarifying the conditions that establish a presimptlon of dis- 
crimination. ^9 

Nevertheless, the guidelines represent a promising new effort to 
devise a means for securing compliance with the Nation's civil rights 
laws. They promote cooperation and coordination between the Federal 
Government and the States and, by demonstrating the Interrelationships 
among these laws and showing. In one document, how th^ all can be Im- 
plemented, they help fashion a comprehensive view of civil rights com- 
pliance out of the separate laws and regulations that protect equal 
rights. After years of debate about whether or not the States are 
ready, willing, and able to assume a more active role In civil rights 
compliance, there Is now a mechanism In place which will permit these 
arguments to be tested* The Implementation and results of the voca* 
tlonal education guidelines should therefore be follOMd with great 
Interest. 

Sumry 

The theme of equity has figured prominently In the history of Fed- 
eral vocational education policy » most explicitly since the enactment 
of the VEA In 1963» In 1968 and again In 1976, In response to evidence 
that the vocational education enterprise wts not adequately serving 
students with special needs and that States were falling to take advan- 
tage of Federal funds available for this purpose, the Congress enacted 
Increasingly specific and, In some cases, prescriptive provisions aimed 
at achieving the equity objectives of the legislation. The changes In- 
troduced In the VEA were Intended to Improve the capacity of the States 
to provide programs and services to reduce sex discrimination and sex 
stereotyping and to open up vocational education opportunities for In- 
dividuals it\o are disadvantaged, or handicapped, or liiose proficiency 
in English Is limited. 
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With respect to sex equity, there 1$ nurked Inconsistency between 
the prominence given this «1m In the rhetoric of the VIA «nd the pro- 
grwwetlc Instruments adopted In 1976 to Khteve It. Hjch 1$ author- 
Ued, but little Is required, «nd the States, by and Urge, are spend- 
tng a relatively small amount of VEA funds for this purpose. The re- 
quirement to hire sex equity personnel has been met by all S» tes. 
States may augment this mandatory Federal expenditure for sex equity 
functions from other \€A funds, but few have chosen to do so. The 
States are also required to spend an unspecified amount of VtA funds to 
support programs for displaced homemakers. Although 42 States reporte«J 
such expenditures, almost three- fifths of all VEA outlays for this ac- 
tlvlty wre accounted for by only 5 States. For the Nation as a »Aole, 
expenditures on progrms for displaced homemakers wire extrwely low. 
The other sex equity provisions of the legislation are permissive, and 
States have taken little advantage of the Federal fv*»ds available for 
this purpose. Finally, although enrollaent patterns Indicate that vo- 
catlonal education programs are still markedly sex stereotyped, steady 
progress has been made toward the goal of sex aqulty In recent >tars. 

The VEA's provisions for serving students »*lth special needs are 
complex and more prescriptive. In fiscal year 1979. a significant 
minority of the States had not spent their Mndatory set-aside fi*tds 
for handicapped Individuals or for disadvantaged and limited Enjllsh- 
speaklng students. A few States claimed that the separate match re- 
quired for these set asides made It difficult for than to spend these 
funds, a problem *rf»lch the 1979 Technical Amendiwnts to the VEA, per- 
mitting the use of Federal funds for match purposes, were In part In- 
tended to alleviate. As of September 1981, the final Implonentlng reg- 
ulations had not yet been Issued. The excess costs requl ranents have 
occasioned much greater criticism on the grounds that th^y are vague 
and difficult to Implement and they discourage ma1nstre«1ng and 
dermlne the Intent of the set aside. However, some application of the 
principle underlying excess costs Is nonetheless warranted, for unless 
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Ftdtril fvnds sypplwtnt Stitt and local ftfidi» and do not luppUnt 
thm. It «iin bt difficult to ichltvt tfit objtctlvt of Improvlnf tht 
Stitts* capicltjr to stnrt itudtnts with sptcUl ntods. Tfit Stitts h«vt 
far 1t$s dlfflcyltjr sptnd1r>9 aonlts on tht sptcUl pro^rm for tht 
dlstdvtnttgtd i#i1ch trt fully ftdtrtlljr fundtd. Thtrt tppttrs, how* 
tvtr, to bt Httlt or no difftrtnct bttvttn tht dtsign or ttrgttinf of 
thtst profrm tnd thost supporttd bjr tht itt tsldt for tht distdvtn* 
ttftd. 

No diftnltWt rtport ctn bt Mdt on tht constqutncts of tht VIA*s 
provision} tor studtnts idth sptcltl nttds, but It Is stft to conclwdt 
thtt tht succtsslvt Mndatnts to tht 19i3 Act, In cotblnttlon irith 
cWtl rights Im, htvt slowly but stttdlly stIauUttd tht Stttts to 
Mklng i grttttr tffort to «ttt tht nttds of thtst sti^^tnts. Tht Itfil 
frMtwork gndtr ililch Stttts dtvott t ctrttin ptrctnttgt of VCA ftfids 
tnd Mtchtng oonlts to this purpost Is f1t«td» tnd thtrt htvt bttn 
probltMS In Its lApltMtnttttON. Howtvtr, idthout thtst provisions tht 
Hktllhood Is grttt thtt Stttts tnd loctHtlts would not dtvott tvtn 
tht rtUtlvtly Mdtst rtsourcts th^ now do to strving htndlctpptd, 
d1sid¥tnt#9td» or ll^tttd English* iptiktng studtnts. 

tn Mirch 1979» (tH publlshtd t stt of guldtltnts thtt brought to* 
gtthtr, tnd tpplttd sptctftctlly to voctttonti tducttlon progr»s» t 
nunbtr of kty provisions of tht Nation's civil rights Itglslttlon. Tht 
vocational tducatlon guldtllnts rtquirt Statts to wnttor thtir sil>rt* 
cipltnts of Ftdtral funds for civil rights co«p11anct and givt Ftdtral 
program offlcts a «ort actlvt rolt In tnsuring that civil rights obll* 
gatlons art att. It Is too tarly to asstss tht tfftcts of this stratt* 
gy» but tht guldtllnts st« a promising ntw atans for stcuring civil 
rights ccapllanct. Afttr ytars of dtbatt about lAtthtr or i^ot tht 
Statts art r^^jf^ willing, and abit to assiM a wrt actlvt rolt In 
prottcting civil rights, thtrt Is now « ittchan1s» In pi act for asstss* 
Ing tht writs of tach sidt of tht dtbatt. 
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CHAPTER IX. REALIZIIK FEDERAL POLICY GOALS: 
ISSUES AND MECHANISMS 



Introduction 

The charge to the Nation*! Institute of Educition to undertake a 
study of vocational education calls for "an exmlnatlon of how to 
achieve compliance with, and enforcement of, the provisions of applic- 
able laws of the United States." This Is understandable, for the 
successive anendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 represent 
efforts to find the means for realizing more fully the goals of Federal 
policy. Issues of compliance by the recipients of Federal funds with 
both the spirit and letter of the "applicable laws- of the United 
States, *4»1ch constitute a central theme in the history of the VEA, 
became more complex after the mid-1960s. In large part this was a 
result of the adoption of other legislation with provisions Intersect- 
ing with those of the VEA. The other "applicable" laws dealing with 
civil rights and equality of opportunity In education are treated in 
Chapter VIII, and intersections between Federal vocational education 
and employnent and training policies are discussed in Chapter V. 

The concern of the Congress with assuring compliance reflected a 
sense of frustration that had been growing since it appeared that the 
goals of Federal policy enunciated in the VEA of 1963 were not being 
fulfilled. The Amendments of 1968 had sought to achieve the goals 
through new provisions placing expanded and stricter requirements upon 
the States. Before the next major reauthorization, however, studies 
and reports, testimony at Congressional hearings, and site visits to 
States by the staffs of Congressional committoes showed that failures 
to comply with the Intent and letter of the law were widespread and 
serious. These were documented in the 1974 report by the General 
Accounting Office, What is the Role of Federal Assistance to Vocational 
Education?, which a then staff member for the Senate Committee on 
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Education and Welfare recalls as having had an '•explosive" effect. 1 
Members of the Congress heard and read that the vocational education 
enterprise was failing to meet either the economic or social goals of 
Federal policy; that VEA dollars **ere not providing support for new 
programs; that course offerings were not responding to changing 
manpower needs; that Federal funds were not always going to areas with 
the greatest needs but were frequently being distributed on a flat 
formula basis; and that these failures were in large part the result of 
faulty implementation by States, localities, and the Federal 
Government. 

One member of the Congress felt "that we are back in 1968 . . . 
that many of the ills we sought to cure by the 1968 Act have not been 
cured. "2 Congress' perception of the situation was, in short, that 
the existing legislation had not served to realize Federal goals; that 
the vocational education enterprise had not been an effective partner 
In Implementing Federal policy and had even been resistant to change; 
and Federal monitoring and oversight were sorely inadequate--"slovenly 
and irresponsible" in the eyes of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 3 In effect, this meant that the Congress approached the task 
of reauthorizing the VEA with a conviction that key provisions of the 
legislation would have to be revised in order to achieve compliance 
with its broad goals and more particular objectives. 

Key Provisions for Realizing Federal Purposes 

The broad economic and social purposes of Federal vocational 
education pel icy and the changes in the means for real 1 zing them 
adopted in 1976 have been discussed in earlier chapters. Information 
has also been presented on the behavior of State and local education 
agencies in response to key revisions in the legislation designed to 
bring about compliance with the intentions of Federal policy. These 
key revisions dealt with (1) improving planning for the use of all 
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resources for vocational training and retraining; (2) distributing 
funds to areas lacking the resources to meet the needs for vocational 
education; (3) setting aside funds to provide prograns and services to 
populations with special needs; and (4) providing resources that wuld 
encourage change In and improvement of the vocational education enter- 
prise. A someMhat fuller examination of the considerations that led to 
placing reliance upon these four mechanisms, and of the ways in which 
they have worked, is now in order. 

Improving Planning 

The planning process was supposed to be critical for determining 
how the Federal grants, designed to assist the States, were to be used 
in conjunction with all other resources. It had, however, been charac- 
terized as neither open to interested parties and the public at large, 
nor informed with labor market data. The result was State planning 
documents produced for "compliance" which were critized as being "use- 
ful to no one. in most cases. "4 There was also evidence that State 
plans were not being seriously assessed. One investigation into the 
way the Office of Education handled the State plans indicated "that the 
Commissioner of Education had accepted State plans that no one at the 
Federal level had ever read in their entirety. "^ 

In drafting new legislation, both Houses of the Congress sought to 
correct the deficiencies in planning but adopted different remedies. 
The Senate aimed at bringing about comprehensive and joint planning 
among the various agencies and institutions involved in vocational 
education and occupatior.al training in order to reduce duplication and 
overlap among programs. The House emphasized the use of labor market 
demand and supply information and of data on the anploynent of voca- 
tional education students. The Senate's concern with comprehensive 
planning led to the requirement for a State plan prepared by a body 
consisting of representatives of 10 different agencies, organizations. 
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or groups which inet a specified number of times a year. The House's 
concern with the role of occupational and employment data in planning 
led to provisions for new evaluation requirements (already discussed in 
Chapter IV) and the creation of a National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and parallel State Committees (SOICCs). 
The Senate solution was. in effect, negotiation and bargaining among 
parties with different interests; the House solution was rational 
decisionmaking made possible by the availability and required use of 
pertinent reliable information. Both solutions were adopted in the 
1976 amendments. 

Has the 1976 legislation brought about the improved planning that 
is an objective of Federal policy? By 1980. the representative State 
planning bodies were in operation, public hearings were being 
conducted, the NOICC and SOICCs had been establ ished. and student 
placement data were generally available. The States were complying 
with the procedural requirements of the statutory provisions. But 
whether this meant that the desired kind of systematic planning of 
vocational education programs had been generally achieved is another 
question. Were States in fact carrying out planning based upon 
adequate knowledge of all resources for training and retraining, that 
would minimize overlap and duplication and assure a close fit between 
program offerings and labor market demands? 

The answer, as might be expected, is a mixed one. States report 
that they are becoming more sophisticated in the use of pi anning 
methods and that more useful operational planning is taking place but 
not necessarily as a direct result of Federal requirements. Field 
studies in 15 States indicated that better occupational and labor 
market data were available, but that they were not necessarily being 
used in local decisionmaking on programs. The emphases on the 
importance of coordinating with other structures of Federal policy, 
such as employnent and training, and of assur ing that vocational 
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education progrms are relevant to labor market conditions assigned 
these Objectives greater prominence In the thinking of State and even 
local vocational education administrators. At the sane time. State 
officials were still reporting in 1980 that the State plans were being 
produced for compliance purposes and that the preparation and the 
planning of programs in many States mm two different things. 

It is important to remember that the planning requirements are 
aimed at the States, through which the decisions of local education 
agencies and individual institutions are supposed to be influenced. 
But control over planning does not mean control over local decisions. 
Decisions on program offerings or the recruitment of women or minority 
group members in nontraditional fields of study, for exanple, are made 
at the local, and not the State, level. Federal law alone cannot 
influence all the actions and decisions Involved in attaining Federal 
goals, state influence over local planning is not constrained only by 
the tradition and practice of local autonomy, but also by requirements 
for the distribution of funds, which make funding decisions Independent 
of planning. These several considerations do not mean that the States 
are unable to influence local decisions or to improve planning. They 
do suggest, however, that the provisions of the existing legislation 
establish at best necessary, but not sufficient, conditions for 
effective State planning. 

Providing Funds to Areas Lacking Resources 

The 1976 legislation, as has been seen, attempted to deal with the 
problem that Federal funds were not flowing to "those school districts 
and agencies most in need of those resources to provide progr«ns."6 
The Senate solution to this problem was to establish requirements for 
the approval of applications that instructed the States to give 
priority to depressed areas with high unemployment and insufficient 
resources and also to applications proposing new progrjns designed to 
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meet new and emerging manpower needs and Job opportunities.^ The 
House solution for ensuring greater targeting and equalization of VEA 
funds was to designate the most Important factors for determining their 
intrastate distribution: relative financial ability and the number and 
concentration of low income families (for LEAs) and the niinber and 
concentration of higher cost students (for other eligible recipients). 
States woul d be al 1 owed to use other "econom lc . soc loeconom 1c or 
demographic factors/ as long as those designated were weighted as 
"most Important." 

The funds distribution provision finally adopted combined both the 
House and Senate requirements, which were seen by the Conference 
Committee as proposing "similar changes. "8 Here again, as with the 
planning provisions, the two Houses proposed different solutions to 
what had been identified as the same problems. The assumption was that 
the several designated factors, with the exception of "new programs," 
would be mutually reinforcing. Instead, the combination of the two 
different solutions, without clarification of how they were to be used, 
created confusing and ambiguous provisions leading to major problems 
with Implementation and compliance,^ 

Has the mechanism adopted to assure the targeting of Federal funds 
worked as was Intended? The answer to this question has already been 
set forth in Chapter II: there has been some targeting of Federal 
funds towards LEAS with low relative financial ability, high 
unanplo/Ttent, and high concentrations of low Income families. But the 
targeting has been haphazard, and the extent of targeting varies 
greatly from State to State. 

Is this overall result to be attributed to failures on the part of 
the States to comply with the individual requirements of the Act as 
they have been Interpreted by Federal administrators? It is not. All 
States studied by the NIE were distributing funds according to formulas 
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approved, «nd in some c«ses created, by Federal administrators. Nor 
«»trt the Federal monitors of the State plans lax. In fiscal >ear 1979, 
they spent more than 5,000 person-days on reviewing State plans alone 
and additional time monitoring for compliance and providing technical 
assistance to States. Federal officials did not hesitate to turn back 
a plan and hold up funding until deficiencies were corrected. Every 
State had its plan returned on the ground that the formula was faulty 
at least once during fiscal years 1979 and 1980. 

The reasons Federal funds are effectively targeted in some but 
not all States are several «nd somewhat complicated. To begin with, 
the formula factors, as they are now defined and measured, are not 
always mutually reinforcing, «nd may even operate to counter one 
another's targeting effect. A more important reason, for « majority of 
the States, lies in ambiguities in the law itself, sometimes compounded 
by interpretation by Federal administrators, which operate to confuse 
the distribution process. Problems arise from the statute's failure to 
indicate how the two application approval factors and the two funds 
distribution factors are to operate together without undercutting the 
Intended effects of each, how the factors are to be defined and 
measured, how much weight each is to be given, or how the raw data used 
to .neasure them are to be converted into variables for the formulas. 
These ambiguities »«re not effectively resolved by Federal ainlnlstra- 
tors. ^0 tended to be preoccupied with State compliance with the 
minutiae of the requirements and who lacked the technical expertness to 
devise clarifying Interpretations. 

Because the factors are not mutually reinforcing, and In a few 
instances may counterbalance one another, and because States have the 
discretion to add factors in the formulas and assign weights to all 
factors, the States can produce almost any distribution of Federal 
funds they wish without being out of compliance. 
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A study of the legal frweiiork «nd its tmplementatlon In four 
States conducted for the NIE made clear the problems arising from tht 
directions given on how applications requesting specific amounts of 
funding for specific projects are to be combined with a formula which 
distributes funds according to a recipient's financial ability. 
Neither the statute nor subsequent Interpretation fully recognized the 
differences between a project approach and an entitlement approKh to 
distributing funds. (An entitlement approach uses fonnulas to deter* 
mine how much each recipient will receive, with poor districts receiv- 
ing more than wealthy ones. Under a project approach, an applicant 
requests funding for a particular project or set of activities,) The 
funding factors In the Act are used to rank the applicants, but not to 
determine how much each Is to receive. The two approaches yield 
different distr Ibut Ions and further different objectives. The 
entitlement approach Is appropriate when the objective Is to target 
funds so as to compensate for lack of resources In districts. It 
serves an equalization function. The project approach 's appropriate 
when the objective Is to achieve particular progrimmat'c objectives, 
such as Installing new programs. The Act depends upon a single 
distribution procedure to advance both kinds of objectives, when 
different processes may be necessary. 

Problems first surfaced with deciding on how application approval 
factors were to be combined with funds distribution factors. None of 
the four States In the legal framework study adopted separate 
procedures appropriate to each set of factors. Each State, either with 
the approval or at the Insistence of Federal officials, combined aP 
four in a single funding formula, even though they found It difficult 
to convert application approval factors--one of which is difficult to 
quantify and the other not recip1ent-specific--to variables in a 
formula. Combining the two kinds of factors in the sane formula could 
tend to distort the targeting intended by Congress. 
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AddUlonil Mblgulty In th« statute ij found In th« definitions of 
«nd «e«$ures for key terms. The statute docs not define "econowlcal ly 
depressed areas." "new progrws.- or -give priority.- all of i<h1ch 
represent notions that the States are required to use In distributing 
Federal funds. The term "economically depressed areas" may be defined 
in different ways, and Federal administrators have not prescribed a 
single definition to be used. Some States have edoptcd the Department 
of Commerce definition; but as it results in classifying most areas of 
the United States as economically depressed, It is of dubious value in 
distinguishing among depressed areas. The term "new progrws" is a 
sieve rather than a container. It covers programs absolutely new to 
the recipient's service area; programs new to a school in the 
recipient's area; an old program with a new currlculjn; and existing 
progrws expanded with new facilities, equipment, and supplies, 
according to a definition provided by Federal administrators. In the 
absence of a formal definition of the term "give priority," States have 
adopted "prior itijing" techniques trfiich range from making all appli- 
cants meet these different criteria to assigning the priority consider, 
at ions a role only on paper. 

Even a dear definition may be nullified by the measure selected 
for a given factor. For example, one of the funds distribution 
factors, relative financial ability, is defined in the legislative 
history and regulations to be assessed property value per capita. Such 
measures of wealth are generally available on a county rather than a 
school district level. If strict compliance with the statute is 
required and the county level data are used, financial differences 
between neighboring districts will be masked. However, « slightly 
different measure, property wealth per student, is generally available 
on a school district level. Federal interpretations have fluctuated 
between requiring compliance with the legislative requirwent and 
pennitting States to use the per pupil measure. 
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Neither the statute nor Federal Interpretation has resolved how 
much weight each statutory "factor is to receive. The effect that each 
statutory factor has on the final distribution depends, of course, upon 
the weight assigned to it in the formula devised by a State. One 
State, which included all four factors in the formula, assigned such 
negl igible weights to the two appl ication approval factors as to 
eliminate their effects. The addition of other factors, as has been 
said, may serve to cancel the effects of a statutory factor. In one 
Industrial State, adding the reasonable factor, "manpower needs-- 
estimated nunber of job opportunities," tended to negate the effects of 
the "unemplo>fnent rates" factor. 

The statute and Federal guidelines offer no instruction on how 
data are to be converted into variables used in formulas. This is 
important because States can reduce the equalization and targeting 
effects by converting raw numbers which demonstrate substantial dispar- 
ities into variables which minimize the differences. In calculating 
the points given to relative financial ability in the formula, some 
States use a method v^^ich assigns the same point value to a large group 
of recipients with widely different indicators of relative financial 
ability. This results in reducing the difference between the er^ount of 
funds going to districts with widely different needs. 

It was early observed that there are no statutory standards for 
judging whether the intended equalization and targeting effects are 
achieved. Such standards have not been supplied by Federal administra- 
tors, who apparently did not have the technical knowledge to develop 
them when the legislation was first being implemented. Moreover, in 
reviewing a State's proposed distribution formula and measures, they 
were attentive to the letter of the requirements rather than to the 
question of whether the anticipated equalization and targeting objec- 
tives were likely to be achieved. True, they have required the States 
to show by examples the effect of the distribution on rich and poor 
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districts, but this permitted States to select districts which exhibit 
the sought-for effects. Federal administrators also focused on whether 
a State's "economically deprived area" measure included both a 
composite and an unemplo>ment measure, and even required several States 
to change their formulas to accommodate the statutory language. Yet, 
in the case of one State they failed to detect the fact that State 
vocational education funds were being distributed in such a manner as 
to counter the equalizing and targeting effects of the funds 
distribution factors. 10 

Nonsuppl anting and Maintenance . A critical aspect of the target- 
ing of Federal funds is ensuring that they are used to supplement State 
and local funds; otherwise State funds can be distributed so as to 
offset the effects of Federal targeting. In applying for a grant- 
in-aid, a State must provide assurances that VEA funds 

will be so used as to supplement, and to the extent practicable, 
increase the amount of State and local funds that would in the 
absence of such Federal funds be made available for the uses 
specified in the Act. and In no case supplant such State or local 
funds . . . (Sec. 106(a)(6)). 

The regulations quote but do not further elucidate the statute, and 
Federal officials, in response to requests for clarification, have 
stated that this provision is designed to assure that the aggregate of 
State and local funds available for the purposes of the VEA cannot be 
reduced because of the receipt of Federal funds. 

The prohibition against supplanting applies at both the State and 
local levels; neither States nor local districts may reduce their 
funds because of Federal monies. Supplanting at the State level would 
occur, for example, if a State were to take Vocational Education Act 
funds into account and reduce an eligible recipient's amount of State 
funds according to the amount of Federal funds received, thus erasing 
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the effect of Federal funds. It is possible to test for and detect 
State-level supplanting, and Federal officials have done so. In one 
instance, a bill introduced in a State legislature that would have 
reduced the State contribution to a community college by the amount of 
Federal funds it received was held to be in violation of the "no 
supplant" principle. 

At the local level, supplanting is virtually impossible to detect. 
It is extremely difficult to learn what would happen in the absence of 
Federal funds in situations in which programs are continuously 
undergoing change, non-Federal funds provide the major share of 
resources, and Federal funds are being used for the same purposes as 
State and local funds. 10 Moreover, the emphasis on using Federal 
funds for new programs raises the additional problem of determining 
whether a previously nonexistent program would have been funded without 
Federal aid. 

Funds for Programs and Services for Special Needs Populations 

Both the House and Senate Committees reacted strongly during 
reauthorization deliberations to evidence showing that students with 
special needs were not being served as intended, and that State and 
local expenditures for this purpose were low and in some States 
actually declining. It was clear that programs for disadvantaged 
and handicapped students were primarily federally funded programs, and 
the House Committee was persuaded that additional Federal funds would 
be needed to increase the numbers of handicapped and disadvantaged 
enrolled in vocational education progrOTS. 

The mechanisms relied upon in the 1976 amendments to achieve this 
objective have been treated in Chapters I, III and VIII: a 20-percent 
set aside of Federal funds for disadvantaged persons (increased from 
15 percent), also covering limited English-proficient students, and a 
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10-percent set aside for handicapped students, both to be matched 
dollar-for-dollar with State and local funds. The regulations added 
the requirement that Federal and matching funds be applied to excess 
costs only. 

The VEA's provisions for meeting the needs of specified groups 
have been discussed in detail in the preceding chapter, together with 
the associated implications of other pertinent Federal legislation. 
That chapter points out that the interpretation of the excess cost 
requirement which allows the full costs of separate programs to be 
considered excess costs may not promote the mainstreaming of 
handicapped and disadvantaged students as the law intends. It also 
reports that a majority of the LEAs surveyed which had handicapped and 
disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational education programs are 
either unable to keep track of excess costs or do not find it worth 
their while to do so. It notes that less than one-half of those 
districts reported using Federal funds to provide the extra services 
for these students. The evidence suggests that these findings may be 
attributed only in small part to failures to comply strictly with 
Federal requirements. Thus, it is clear that the Federal objectives of 
providing programs and services for special needs students and of 
mainstreaming them to the fullest possible extent are imperfectly 
advanced by the excess cost requiranent .. 

More important reasons for the limited realization of these equity 
objectives were the set-aside requirements thensel ves They anbody 
three distinct elements:, they reserve a portion of Federal money for a 
specific purpose; they restrict the use of the money to meet excess 
costs only; and they further limit the use of Federal funds to cover 
only half of the excess costs. The conclusion reached in Chapter VIII 
is worth repeating here because it is a judgment on a key mechanism of 
the VEA: namely, that reserving funds for special populations through 
set asides is probably an effective way of carrying out the Federal 
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objective of providing equal opportunity. State directors of vocation- 
al education have expressed the view that States would not be spending 
funds at the current level for the disadvantaged and handicapped were 
It not for the set-aside provisions. The Idea of earmarking funds does 
not In itself create problems, as the experience with the earmarked 
Subpart 4 funds for Special Programs for the Disadvantaged Indicates. 

The problems arise from the requirements that Federal funds be 
used solely for excess costs and that they be matched. As has been 
pointed out, districts are not accustomed to doing the detailed 
accounting required to document excess costs In accordance w1 th 
standards developed by the Federal administrators, and the amount of 
Federal funds received by most LEAs is viewed as too small to justify 
establishing those accounting procedures.: Thus, they run a risk of 
audit exceptions if they receive funds. Some States and LEAs would 
rather not run the risk and do not provide the programs and services 
with Federal funds. The second problem lies In the necessity for a 
State or LEA to find matching funds. The Act makes clear that either 
the State or the local agency ma^ supply the match. In point of fact, 
many States pass the responsibility for supplying the match to the 
LEAs, in which case the poorest LEAs are often least able to afford the 
set asides. The Technical Amendments of 1979 (P.L. 96-46) sought to 
reduce the severity of this problem by Increasing the Federal share of 
th<^ excess costs. Regulations implementing this legislative change 
had not been issued up to September 1981, and States and localities 
have not yet taken advantage of the relief It offers. The matching 
dollars, then, still must come from new money or rearrangement of 
existing State and local funds. The States and localities have been 
unable or unwilling to rearrange funds to take dollars from existing 
programs and use them to match Federal funds earmarked for special 
needs populations. 
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Resources for Changt and Iapr-ov«Mnt 



As has been seen, the Declaration of Purpose of the VEA of 1963, 
as amended, declares that Federal grants are designed to assist the 
States In extending, Improving, and developing new vocational education 
programs. The legislation not only encourages the pursuit of these 
ends, but also prescribes mechanisms for achieving them. Thus, It 
requires that priority be given to applicants proposing new programs. 
It also provides that 20 percent of the Joint allotment for Subparts 2 
and 3 Is to be used for authorized activities under Subpart 3, Progran 
Improvement and Supportive Services. It Is Important to bear In mind 
the distinction frequently made In preceding chapters between what the 
States may do with the Federal funds allotted to them and what they are 
directed to do. The authorized uses of Federal funds are Indications 
of Federal preferences. The uses that are mandated clearly serve 
priority purposes. Apart from the set-aside provisions. Subpart 2, as 
has been seen in Chapter I, sets forth 15 activities for which Federal 
funds maj^ be used. Subpart 3 lists six authorized uses of funds, with 
expenditures required on only one, guidance and counseling. 

The States have used the discretion they enjoy to spend almost 91 
percent of their basic grants for either the general support of voca- 
tional programs or for State and local administration. Uses authorized 
primarily to Induce change, such as sex equity activities, energy pro- 
grams, and placement services, together accounted for only 1.3 percent 
of all expenditures of Federal funds. However, national figures mask 
an important fact; namely, that only a few States are responsible for 
most such expenditures, as Chapter III makes clear. The same finding 
holds for Subpart 3 activities: the States vary greatly in their 
expenditures on them, and only a small number are responsible for most 
such expenditures. 

This pattern does not mean that States are not complying with the 
legal requirements. They are spending the required anounts on the 
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mandated uses, and they exercise the legally granted discretion they 
have to use Federal funds for program and administrative purposes. 
Moreover, some of the money reported as being spent on "vocational 
education programs" may support change and Improvement In the programs, 
but this cannot be learned from the way States keep accounts. Thus, 
States are in compliance with the Act even though they use Federal 
funds to serve their purposes and goals, which may or may not be 
congruent those of Federal policy. 

In any case, 1t is clear that Federal money may readily and In 
compl lance wi th the Act serve State purposes and goal s . Federal 
purposes which are not shared by States and localities are not likely 
to attract State and local dollars. Under conditions of financial 
austerity, when program maintenance becomes a primary concern. States 
are far less likely to use Federal funds for special needs students or 
to mount new programs, for example--1n short, for objectives central to 
Federal policy. Historically, Federal objectives in education have 
centered on ends that were not at the forefront of concern in most 
States as, for example, in the recent case of overcoming sex bias and 
sex stereotyping and earlier with research and curriculum development. 
It is not surprising that under permissive legislation States do not 
automatically use Federal funds to realize Federal objectives which 
they may not share.. 

There is no reason to assume that Federal and State and local 
objectives are necessarily at odds with respect to encouraging change 
and improvement in vocational education. But it is worth remembering 
that since 1963, Federal policy has sought to redirect and reform the 
vocational education enterprises and that it has done so in part by 
establ ishing objectives wh ich were either not highly valued or even 
ignored by the States., The agenda of policy concerns represented by 
Federal legislation tends over time to become institutionalized in 
State behav ior . Central in this development is the way in which 
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Federal legislation Is Implefnented and administered. In the Instance 
of the 1976 amendments, the administration and oversight of the new 
legislation has had far-reaching Implications for compliance by the 
States and localities. 

Federal Administration and Oversight 

The Congress was aware of the complexity of the new legislation 
and therefore delayed the date of Its Implementation for 1 year, so 
that Federal officials would have time to Issue regulations and States 
would have time to prepare for meeting the new requirements. The 
intention was to protect the States from having to make hasty decisions 
in putting the required changes In place. 12 jhls ideal scenario 
was not followed. The regulations were Issued late, and the States had 
to act without knowing fully what would be required of them. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 were enacted on October 12, 1976. 
The major provisions of the Act were to take effect on October 1. 1977. 
The first State plans were due on July 1, 1977--these were to be the 
5-year plan covering fiscal years 1978-82 and the annual plan for the 
first year, fiscal year 1978. However, the final rules and regulations 
were not Issued in final form until October 3, 1977, 3 days after the 
provisions of the Act were to take effect and three months after the 
submission date for the State plans. Consequently, the first State 
plans were written primarily on the basis of the legislation and, to a 
lesser extent, on the basis of the proposed regulations Issued in April 
1977. Since critical aspects of the statute were ambiguous, the States 
could initially only make informed guesses about what would be required 
of them. To reduce the persisting confusion and frustration. Federal 
administrators issued policy memoranda to provide clarification and 
guidance where needed. Fifteen policy memoranda were issued during 
fiscal year 1979 and another five in fiscal year 1980. When it was 
concluded that too many requirements were being promulgated through 
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such documents, Federal administrators decided that guidance was to be 
given >*ien absolutely necessary only through formal regulations. 

The mode of Federal implementation contributed to unsatisfactory 
Implementation at the State level, particularly with respect to the 
distribution of Federal funds. The statute, it has been emphasized, 
required interpretation, but the guidance provided by Federal 
administrators sometimes made matters worse, and was not always 
consistent. The regulations of October 3, 1977, did little more than 
repeat the statutory provisions on distributing funds. In response to 
State inquiries and complaints, a discussion document was circulated in 
the spring of 1979. This was followed by successive drafts of a manual 
on the distribution of funds. By September 1981, after undergoing four 
revisions in the course of which policy positions were altered, the 
manual had not yet been issued in final form. The problems thus 
created for reviewing State plans and monitoring compliance were 
numerous and irritating. There were instances of distribution formulas 
being approved in an early review only to be disapproved in a later one 
and of the same practice being approved by one Federal official only to 
be questioned by another. 

The experience of one State illustrates the frustration caused by 
policy uncertainities and reinterpretations. Initially, this State 
sought to use a distribution formula for the 1977-78 school year 
identical with one approved for another State. It was, however, 
disapproved by the Department (then Health, Education, and Welfare), 
and a second formula was proposed and accepted. This formula lacked a 
"new program" factor, but it continued to be approved in 3 successive 
years. Then the State was informed that the formula for fiscal year 
1981 must include a "new program" factor. The State preferred to use a 
funding pool for new programs, a device which was generally permitted, 
but not in this instance. A fiscal year 1980 Monitoring Evaluation 
Review for Compliance/Quality (MERC/Q) indicated that the State's 
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formula would be In compliance If a "new program" factor were Included. 
The State complied, and with Federal technical assistance designed a 
"new program" variable with negligible weighting for the formula. 
After 1 year, Federal administrators requested that the State eliminate 
the factor In the formula for fiscal year 1982. 

The experience of this State also serves to il lustrate the 
problems arising from the ambiguity of key terms and from questions of 
measurement. In this case, the term is "relative financial ability," 
for which the State used a local property measure in its formula for 
fiscal year 1978. The next year, the State, having adopted a school 
finance reform law, requested permission to use a more accurate measure 
of "relative financial ability." Federal officials, apparently not 
understanding the merits of the change proposed, denied the request. 
Later, however, there was a change of mind and the State was permitted 
to use its preferred measure in the formula for fiscal year 1981. 
Since then Federal administrators have reconsidered the question and 
have suggested that it would be better if the State readopted its 
original property measure for "relative financial ability." 

Interpretation of the statute, combined with technical assistance, 
is one dimension of Federal administration. A second and related 
dimension is the Federal Government's ability to oversee and monitor 
the States with respect to those decisions and actions that are both 
required and encouraged as a result of their receipt of Federal 
grants. 

Federal officials, sensitive to the sharp criticisms of adminis- 
trative failures made during the reauthorization hearings, drew up 
detailed checklists of all requirements of the 1976 legislation to be 
used in reviewing State plans. In addition, they prepared detailed 
guides for monitoring State compliance through the process, already 
mentioned, known as Monitoring Evaluation Review for Compliance/ 
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Quality. The MERC/Q process Is a consequence of the charge given 
originally to BOAE, and subsequently carried out by OVAE, to "conduct a 
review analyzing the strengths and weaknesses of the programs assisted 
with" VEA funds (Sec. 112(a)(2)) . 13 

The checklists are exhaustive and the MERC/Q site visits to the 
States resul t in voluminous documents. The hours spent by Federal 
administrators on monitoring are considerable, and Federal administra- 
tors have not been reluctant to find a State plan out of compliance. 
Yet the available evidence, derived from State case .tudies and 
examinations of Federal documents and agency files, points to the 
conclusion that the responsible Federal agencies have been concerned 
chiefly with securing technical compliance with particular requirements 
rather than with the overall results of State decisions and actions in 
relation to the broad intent--the spirit--of Federal policy. As one 
State Director said: "OVAE was so concerned with the minutiae that it 
missed the big picture. We changed certain provisions in order to come 
into technical compliance without changing the effect."!^ This is 
reminiscent of the observation made in the 1976 House Report that 
Federal administrators were "demanding a great deal of paperwork and 
detailed data from the States and local school districts but then there 
is no follow-up to determine whether States are complying with the law 
and no efforts are being made to assist the States in operating their 
programs better. 

Incentives and Enforcement Mechanisms 

Legislation such as the VEA depends upon incentives and 
enforcement mechanisms to bring about preferred behaviors on the part 
of States and localities. An "incentive" is something of value offered 
to induce desired behavior. In this sense, the Vocational Education 
Act as a whole const.itutes an incentive, in that it offers funds to 
States in exchange for commitments to engage in certain actions. 
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Enforcement mechinisms ire the oversight ind fnonltoring procedures, 
including formal audits, and the sanctions, or penalties, associated 
with failures by the recipients of Federal funds to carry out their 
obligations under all applicable laws. 

Incentives . Implicit in the notion of the Federal grant as an 
incentive is freedom of choice . States, LEAs, and other eligible 
recipients are not compelled to engage in the desired behaviors speci- 
fied in the law and regulations unless they accept the Federal funds. 
At the State level the incentive has worked in the sense that no State 
has >et refused funds and all States, consequently, have met the 
requirements set forth in the legislation. This is not universally the 
case at the local level. For several reasons some LEAs do not apply 
for Federal funds, and some return funds to avoid Federal requirenents. 
A survey of secondary and postsecondary LEAs showed that 20 percent of 
the respondents did not receive Federal funds. 16 of these the vast 
majority cited the burden of regulations in light of the small size of 
the grant as the main reason for not applying. 17 xhe incentives 
clearly operate differently at the State and local levels. How much of 
an incentive Federal funds are at the local level depends upon how the 
States distribute the funds. For example, some States distribute all 
their Federal funds according to an approved formula to the LEAs. 
Thus, each LEA receives a lump sum which it subdivides into portions 
for Consuner & Homemaking, Special Programs for the Disadvantaged, 
Basic Grant, and set asides from the Basic Grant. In these States, the 
grant to which a LEA is entitled, if it chooses to apply, may be 
relatively substantial because a LEA must apply for funds under all 
subparts. These States report that most LEAs do apply for the funds 
because the total grant is too large to forego. 

In other States, the Federal funds are divided into their 
component parts at the State level, and LEAs apply for one or more 
particular part. States may divide the Basic Grant further into 
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ductlon In the level of resources «v«11«b1e to serve these stu- 
dents*22 

Since the f1n«1 regulitions \«re not Issued until 3 d«ys after the 
start of fiscal year 1978 and 3 months after the States had submitted 
their plans, the States wre not required to abloe by the excess costs 
rule tfitll fiscal year 1979* The regulations Mere clarified on Mrch 
27, 1978, after a number of State and local education agencies ex- 
pressed tficertalnty about whether or not the excess costs rule applied 
both to regular vocational education programs In i^ilch students with 
special needs were malnstreamed and to separate progrMs* The response 
Muld prove consequential: In a regular, or mainstream, progrwi, ex- 
cess costs are the costs of the extra or supplemental services that a 
student with special needs receives, over and above the services being 
received by the whole class, Including the extra support that Is pro- 
vided to the instructor* In contrast, If a handicapped or d1 sad van* 
taged or limited English-speaking student is placed In a separate Myo- 
gram, VCA and matching State and local funds can be used for the full 
cost of operating such a program. The States, however, must make sure 
that their average statewide expenditure (the sum of State and local 
expenditures) per special needs student equals or exceeds the average 
per student expenditure for other students.23 

Both of these Interpretations seek to ensure that the States 
devote the same level of resources to students with special needs as 
they do to other students, and that they use VEA and matching State and 
local funds to provide the additional services these students need to 
participate in vocational education. However, by making it both admin- 
istratively and financially more attractive to support separate pro- 
grams, the regulations implicitly discourage mainstreaning, contrary to 
the intent of the law. Whether or not thi^ do so in practice will be 
taken up in the implementation section of this discussion. 
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At the ffderil level, the pr hmry mears for ersuring Stite level 
complUnce *re (1) the review of the General Application and tne 5-yej»r 
and State plan; (2) monitoring of States In canb mat ion with 

technical assistance; and (3) f.scal audit. These wans are used at 
three stages In the grant cycle: before the award of the grant-in-aid, 
during Implementation of the State plan, and after the termination of 
the funding period. In the first review, the legislation requires that 
the Secretary of Education (formerly the Commissioner of Education) 
"sSall within four raonths of the receipt of a State's annual progr«n 
plan and accountability report transmit to the State board an analysis 
of such plan and report, including suggestions for Improvements in the 
State's programs . . (Sec. 112(a)(1)). During the implementation 
the statute then provides for Federal assessment of "the strengths and 
weaknesses of the programs assisted with funds available under the Act" 
in at least 10 States every fiscal year during the imolementation 
stage. After the close of the funding period, fiscal audits must be 
conducted of programs in the sane State. 

State oversight of local behavior is an important dimension of 
compliance for it is the LEAs and other eligible recipients which are 
responsible for providing vocational education progr«ns and services. 
They make decisions iKhich either Implement or fail to Implement Federal 
priorities. The States oversee and inonitor local activities through 
reviews of local applications and evaluations and reviews of local 
projects. 18 7he requirements for review of local applications, set 
forth in the statute, call for State assurances th*t funds will be 
distributed to eligible recipients on the basis of annual applications 
which-- 

(A) have been developed in consultation (i) with the repre- 
sentatives of the educational and training resources available in 
the area to be served by the applicant and (ii) with the local 
advisory council required to be established by the Act to assist 
such recipients. 
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(B) (i) describe the vocational education needs of potential 
students in the area or community served by the applicant and 
indicate how, and to what extent, the program proposed in the ap- 
plication will iDeet such needs, and (1i) describe how the findings 
of any evaluations of programs operated by such applicant during 
previous years, including those required by this Act, have been 
used to develop the program proposed in the application, 

(C) describe how the activities proposed in the application 
relate to manpower programs conducted in the area by a prime spon- 
sor established jnder the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973, if any, to assure a coordinated approach to meeting 
the vocational education and training needs of the area or 
community, and 

(D) describe the relationship between vocational education 
programs proposed to be conducted with funds under this Act and 
other programs in the area or community which are supported by 
State and local funds . . . (Sac. 106(a)(4). 



These detailed requirements would, if met, provide a basis for 
informed review at the State level, for they ask for comprehensive 
plans identifying objectives *^ich would determine expenditure 
patterns. In most cases, however, the local applications do not 
contain the information sought.^ The nature and extent of information 
requested and supplied varies from State to State. In many States it 
is impossible to determine how a local recipient plans to use the 
Federal funds or how it will distribute funds among schools and target 
funds on specific students, A review of local applications in 14 
States revealed that: 



1. Only one State required the applicant to describe how the 
representatives of education and training agencies in the area 
served had been involved. (Four did not require any assurance to 
this effect from LEAs.) 

2, Thirteen States required an assurance that advisory coun- 
cil members had been involved in preparing the local application. 
However, only a few States required that the application describe 
how the local advisory council on vocational education had been 
involved.: 
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3. Eleven States required the applicant to give assurance 
that the results of evaluations had been used to develop the pro- 
posed programs, but only four States required the applicant to 
describe how this was done. 

4. Only one and four States, respectively, required the 
applicant to describe, first, how the proposed progr^ws related to 
area CETA programs; and. second, the relationship between federal- 
ly and State- or locally sponsored programs. 

5. Only six States required the local applicant to describe 
the needs of students to be served. Most States, however, col- 
lected data on student enrollments and courses offered. 

6. While most States required that programs supported with 
VEA funds be related to realistic employment opportunities, only 
one State required the applicant to describe the local economic 
and emplojdnent situation. Many States, however, required the LEA 
to collect and analyze these data thrpugh a variety of methods 
including employer surveys and labor market projections available 
from the United States Employment Service and local employer 
contacts. 19 



It is reasonable to conclude that if the States assigned a greater 
value to local compliance, they could be more demanding and rigorous in 
their review of local applications, instead of relying as heavily as 
they have upon technical assistance and other noncoercive means to 
persuade eligible recipients to move in the desired direction. If this 
were done, however, it is possible that applicants which lack adequate 
educational resources would suffer most, because they might not have 
the technical staff capabilities to prepare satisfactory applications.. 



Sanctions 



Sanctions may be invoked at each stage of the granting cycle-- 
before the award, during implementation, and after funding--for failure 
to meet conditions of the statute and the regulations. The applicable 
sanctions are set out in the Vocational Education Act and in the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act (GEPA). They take the following forms: 
(1) disapproving State plans and reports; (2) withholding funds and 
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suspending pa>fnent of Federal funds for failure to use them properly; 
(3) cease-and-desist orders; and (4) repaynent of misspent funds. 

If a State refuses to assure minimunfi conditions in its Plan sub- 
mitted before the award, the Secretary may disapprove it and not dis- 
tribute funds to that State. Before this step was taken, the State 
would be given an opportunity to amend the Plan, and such a give and 
take between the Federal Government and the State routinely takes place 
during the Plan review. Disapproval, as opposed to non-approval, 
occurs only if a State refuses to amend the Plan. Some States have had 
their plans held up for several months, but approval was ultimately 
granted. Because students, the presumed beneficiaries of Federal 
assistance, would be Injured as a result and because the action would 
invite political costs, the sanction of denying funds is a difficult 
one to apply. 

If, after the Plan is approved, its monitoring shows that States 
are not acting in accordance with theV commitments. Federal officials 
may withhold funds in whole or in part, or issue a cease-and-desist 
order. Authority for withholding funds in part and for issuing a 
cease-and-desist order are found in GEPA. The Vocational Education Act 
contains authority only for withholding funds in full. 

The Federal Government has the authority to conduct fiscal audits 
in order to recoup misspent funds under the Vocational Education Act, 
Sec. 112(a)(2) and GEPA, Sec. 452, respectively. Section 456 of GEPA 
also allows the Federal Government to repay 75 percent of recouped 
funds to the States, to be used in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act the following year. The VEA and GEPA together give Federal 
officials a set of sanctions that they can invoke, if they choose, to 
make the "punishment fit the crime." An additional mechanism could be 
fashioned by having provisions similar to those authorized in Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act when it was amended in 
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1978. They would authorize the Secretary to publish notice of an 
intention to withhold funds and enter into "compliance agreement" with 
a State instead of withholding. Under such an agreement, a State would 
admit it was not in compliance and set forth the steps it would take to 
bring it into compliance within a prescribed time period. If the com- 
pliance problems involve misuse of funds, the Federal administrators 
may withhold only the amount misspent under the GEPA. If the compli- 
ance problem lies in an improperly constituted State Advisory Council, 
or failure to appoint a sex equity coordinator, the Education Appeals 
Board, in response to a request by OVAE, may issue a cease-and-desist 
order. Up to September 1981, no State has been denied a grant-in-aid, 
although the threat to withhold funds has been made, and no cease-and- 
desist order has been secured from the Education Appeals Board. There 
are, in short, powerful sanctions which have not been applied. 

By contrast, powerful sanctions with respect to eligible recipi- 
ents are not available to the States. The Vocational Education Act 
offers one sanction to States--namely , disapproval of an application. 
In addition, GEPA regulations authorize States to withhold or suspend 
pa>tnents to a LEA in whole or in part (GEPA, Sec. 434(b)(1)). However, 
States are reluctant to use this sanction because of its disruptive 
effect upon local recipients. Furthermore, GEPA requires States to 
monitor and gives them authority to audit, but does not provide 
explicit guidance for either function. Nor does it prescribe the 
procedures to be used to secure repa>!nent of misspent funds. It is 
even asserted that States may not be aware of the statutory authority 
they have in GEPA. 

A Perspective on Compliance 

This chapter has assessed the means provided in the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, as amended, to realize the ends of Federal 
policy. It has reported on the manner and the degree to which they 
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have and have not worked out In the relatively short period of time 
they have been In operation. The findings of the Inquiries conducted 
by the National Institute of Education point to the conclusion that the 
agenda of Federal purposes, going back In large part to long before the 
adoption of the 1976 legislation, has led to sought-for changes In the 
behavior of the recipients of Federal funds and In the characteristics 
of the vocational education enterprise. Hovifever, the changes occurring 
in both were neither as uniform nor as thorough as had been hoped for.. 

The findings pennit no verdict of either success or failure to be 
pronounced on the means adopted to achieve the ambitious goals of 
Federal policy as a v^ole. Some have worked more successfully than 
others, none has worked as effectively as had been expected, none has 
been a complete failure, and a few have had unexpected and unintended 
results. The reading on the 1976 amendments, 5 years after their 
adoption, must be. In short, a mixed one and a cautious one. 

The findings of the NIE studies also establish a perspective for 
considering the issues and problems of compliance with the Federal 
legislation. It Is one v*iich should discourage a predisposition to 
search for villains, so to speak--for willful violators of legal 
provisions, or for reluctant or complacent Federal enforcers of the 
applicable laws, or for State officials Indifferent to national goals. 

This chapter indicates that a realistic perspective recognizes 
that the issues and problems of compliance and enforcement are several, 
interconnected, and complex. They arise from the Federal legal frane- 
work itself, from its implementation and interpretation, from the 
grant-in-aid mechanism for effecting the Federal policy role, from the 
policies of the States and localities responsible for governing and 
operating the Nation's public vocational education enterprise, from the 
scale and diversity of that decentralized enterprise, and from the 
other educational and civil rights legislation that intersects with the 
Vocational Education Act. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Jean S. Frohlicher, "The Education Amendments of 1976: Their 
Evaluation in the Senate; Their Directions for the Future," 
mimeographed paper prepared for NIE Vocational Education Study. 
August 1981, p. 18. 

2. Quoted in Vernon L. Beuke, et al.. Implementation of the Education 
Amendments: A Study of State and Local Compi lance and EvaluatTofT 

Practices (Cambridge. Masachusetts : Abt A<:«;nr ^;.tPQ Tnr 

uecember 1980), p. 16. See also The Vocational Education Study: 
y? | 6 Interim Report (Washington, DTCTI (iovernment Printing Office. 
198Uj, Chapter II. 

3. U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Education and Labor, The Voca - 
tional Education and National Institute of Education Amendments of 
1976: Report to Accompany H.R. 1Z835 . House Report No. Q4-17fl1 
94th Cong., 2nd Sess., September 27, 1976, p. 29. 

4. U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Education Amendments of 1976: Report to Accom pany S.2657, Senate 
Report NO. 94-a8Z, 94th Cong., 2nd Sess., May 14 , 19 7 b, p . 66. 

5. Frohlicher, op. cit., p. 5. 

6. House Report, p. 33. 

7. Senate Report, p. 70. 

8., U.S. Congress, Committee of Conference, Education Amendments : 
Report to Accompany S. 2567 . House Report No. 94-1701, 94th Cona 
dnd Sess., 19/6, p. 219. 

9.; See Chapter III. 

10. The preceding section draws upon The Interim Report , Chapters III 
and IV, and David Long and Robert Sllverstein, AFTnalysis of the 

Fiscal and Equity Provisions of the Vocational Education Act 

(Washington, O.C.: Lawyers' Committee for Civii Rights under Law 
September 1981), Chapters I, II, and IV. 

11. House Report, pp. 14-15; Senate Report, pp. 76-79. 

12. Frohlicher, op. cit., p. 46. 

13. The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education has com- 
pleted a study of the MERC/Q process which is scheduled for publi- 
cation in the fall of 1981. 
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14. 



Quoted in Long and Silverstein, op. cit., Chapter IV. 



15. House Report, p. 17. 

16. Reasons Cited by 117 Secondary and 18 Postsecondary 

LEAs for Not Receiving VEA Funds! 

Nunber of LEAs Citing 
Reason Secondary Postsecondary 

1. Not eligible 29 5 

2. Application rejected 6 2 

3. Did not apply because staff or 
other resources are insufficient 

for preparing proposals 45 7 

4. Did not apply because data 

requirements are too burdensome 32 4 

5. Did not apply because money 
involved was not enough to 

make it worthwhile 29 2 

6. Did not apply because money was 
not enough to make up the diffi- 
culty of complying with Federal 

regulations 24 3 

7. Eligible for funds but did not accept 3 1 

8. Other 34 5 

1. Some districts appear In more than one category, because the survey 
suggested that LEAs cite as many reasons as were applicable. 

Source: "An Analysis of the Distribution of Funds for Vocational 
Education: A Survey of 10 States** 

17. The requirements are burdensome. Although, it is generally not 
enforced, technically, a recipient accepting Basic Grant funds 
must operate all the components of its vocational education 
program included in the maintenance of effort calculation in 
accordance with Federal requirements. If an LEA applies for and 
receives $10,000 to Improve, for example, the industrial arts 
component of Its vocational education program, it must operate all 
its other components paid for totally out of State and local funds 
in compliance with the VEA requirements for operating such 
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programs. In accordance with the regulation requiring this, 
Federal administrators have advised that If a State funds a coop- 
erative vocational education component of Its overall vocational 
education program with only state monies, the cooperative voca- 
tional education program must meet all of the requirements for 
operating cooperative vocational progr«ns under the VEA if the 
State and local funds used for such programs do not exceed the 
ma ntenance of effort requirement. If the local funds exceed the 
maintenance of effort requirement and the use of these funds was 
not reported under the 5-year plan, then the cooperative proqran 
need not satisfy the VEA requirements. 

The General Education Provisions Act (Sec. 434(a)) authorizes, but 
does not require, the Secretary to ask a State to submit a plan 
for monitor ng compliance with the Vocational Education Act. which 
ncludes (1) periodic on-site visits, (2) periodic audits, and (3) 
investigation of complaints. To date, the Secretary has not re- 
quested compliance plans. 

19. See The Interim Report, p. IV-36. 
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VOCATIONAL £DLX:ATI0N STUDY STATES 



CO 
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Aht: ComplMnc* 
8k EMlii«tk>n 

AJabarm 

Cok>rado 

Fk>nda* 

lllif>o4t* 

Indiana 

KantuckY 

Naw Hampthira 

Naw IMaxico 

Naw Yortc* 

Oklahoim 

Oragon 

Panmyfvanb 

Taxas* 



CalKomia* 
Colorado 
FterWa* 
llllnoit* 
Kan 
Naw Yoft* 
Oklahofna 
f^nntylvania 
South Dakota 
Taxm* 
Utah 

WagMoftofi 



CaJKomia 
Cok>fado 
Fk>fkla* 
Idaho 
Kai 

Miwat hiiaatti 

North Carotina 
Naw York* 
South Dakota 
Tt 



At. Nallum: Spadal 
Naad ^pulatiom 



*Cora Statat art tha fiva Statat oommon 
to all thtaa rtudiat 
Total numbar of ttatat in ail fivt itudlai 
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APPENDIX E 



SAMPLING AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 10-STATE SURVEY 

In order to address issues related to the distribution of vocation- 
al education funds, more information was needed than was available or 
would be available from VEDS. It would be essential to have disaggre- 
gated district level data already being collected by the States and to 
augment them where necessary. The strategy chosen to supplement the 
States' data was to conduct a survey of LEAs and postsecondary institu- 
t ions in 10 States. 

The 10 States selected for the survey were the five "core" States 
(see Appendix B) and five more rural States located in different geo- 
graphic regions. The 10 States were California, Colorado, Florida, 
Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, and Texas. These States should oot be viewed as a "representa- 
tive sample" of the 50 States, but they do account for a large portion 
of the vocational education enterprise: 39 percent of all students en- 
rolled in vocational education; 34 percent of VEA funds; and 48 percent 
of the total State and local vocational education funds. They include 
heavily urbanized States with very large cities (New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles, for example), as well as rural and sparsely settled 
States. They are located in the Northeast, South, Southwest, Midwest, 
and Far West, and they have different types of State governance and or- 
ganization for vocational education. In short, the 10 States serve to 
capture a number of important differences among States, and can also 
provide information on a significant part of the Nation's vocational 
education enterprise. 

To select LEAs and institutions within States, the researchers used 
a stratified random sampling procedure that permits generalizing the 
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results for the sample vdthin each State to the State as a whole. The 
sample contains seven strata: 



Stratum 1: rural LEAs serving no city greater than 10,000 

people and also lying outside any standard metro- 
politan statistical area (SMSA) 

Stratum 2: LEAs serving no city greater than 10,000 people but 
lying within any SMSA 

Stratum 3: LEAs serving at least one city with a population be- 
tween 10,000 and 49,999 

Stratum 4: LEAs serving at least one city with a population be- 
tween 50,000 and 99,999 

Stratum 5: LEAs serving at least one city with a population of 
100,000 or more 

Stratum 6: LEAs In the suburban ring of the State's largest 
city 

Stratum 7: the LEA serving the State's largest city 



Because of differences in the data available in the States, sepa- 
rate questionnaires were created for each State, as well as for post- 
secondary programs in each State. 



The survey was reviewed and cleared by the Committee on Evaluation 
and Information Systems (CEIS) of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers and by the Federal Education Data Acquisition Council 
(FEOAC). 

In April 1980 the survey was mailed to 941 secondary LEAs and 272 
post secondary LEAs. After two follow-ups by telegrams, the overall re- 
sponse rates were 62 percent and 78 percent for secondary and postsec- 
ondary, respectively, as "''able E-1 shows--relat1vely high response 
rates for mailed questionnaires. Thus, there Is reason to believe that 
the survey data provide a representative picture of local school dis- 
tricts' experiences with vocational education. 
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TABLE E-1 
RESPONSES TO SURVEY 



Secondary Postsecondary 

Sampl e Returns Sampl e Returns 

State No> No> Percent No. No. Percent 



Cal i fornia 


94 


79 


84 


24 


18 


75 


Col orado 


53 


41 


77 


21 


12 


57 


Florida 


22 


18 


81 


28 


24 


86 


Illinois 


144 


116 


80 


31 


24 


77 


Kansas 


71 


41 


58 


19 


14 


74 


Massachusetts 


63 


37 


59 


15 


10 


67 


North Carol ina 


33 


28 


85 


31 


30 


97 


New York 


165 


90 


55 


74 


61 


82 


South Dakota 


51 


39 


76 


3 


3 


100 


Texas 


245 


95 


39 


26 


15 


58 


TOTAL 


941 


584 


62 


272 


211 


78 



Source: University of California Survey Data, 1981 
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»CASURES OF PROGRAM ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

The two separate measures of the relative potential of occupational 
programs (employment opportunities and expected hourly wages) were 
derived by University of California researchers by (1) matching voca- 
tional education programs to specific occupations and (2) then merging 
the match with data on labor market supply and demand and wage level 
Information. For the first step, matching programs to occupations, the 
researchers relied primarily on a "crosswalk" prepared by the National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (Vocational Preparation 
and Occupations , Volime 1, 1979). This links the six-digit Instruc- 
tional program codes used by the U.S. Department of Education to occu- 
pational classification systems such as the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT), the Standard Occupational Classification System (SOC), 
Occupational and Employment Statistics (OES), and the Census Occupa- 
tional System. For the majority of Instructional programs. Identifying 
the associated occupation Is straightforward. However, In some In- 
stances, either there Is no readily apparent associated occupation or 
the program prepares students for more than one occupational title. 

In using the NOICC crosswalk, as well as the Department of Labor's 
Occupational Outlook Handbook (1980 ) , at least one sui tab le occupa- 
tional title was identified for each six-digit instructional program 
title. Nonoccupational consumer and homemaking programs, as well as 
broad- based introductory courses in each of the major two-digit program 
areas (agriculture, distributive education, health, etc.) were excluded 
from consideration. 

Using this inventory of instructional programs and occupational 
titles, the University of California researchers derived two indices of 
economic opportunity. The first, expected hourly wages, was derived 
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from data In the Occupational Outlook Handbook . Average hourly earn- 
ings wre developed from avollable information and then an average 
hourly wage was assigned to each occupational program. When a program 
prepared students for more than one occupational title, hourly wsges 
for all of them were averaged and assigned to the program. The average 
hourly wage used is for all persons employed in the occupation, not for 
entry level workers alone . 

The second economic opportunity measure, employment opportunities, 
is more complex » and was derived by combining four different but re- 
lated measures: (1) the change in average hourly earnings for a par- 
ticular occupational title between 1970 and 1978, used as a measure of 
change in demand and supply relationships; (2) estimates of future 
ployment opportunities supplied in the Occupational Outlook Handbook ; 
(3) Bureau of Labor Statistics projected average of annual openings 
from 1976 to 1985 (Occupational Projections and Training Data , Bulletin 
2020, April 1979); and (4) estimates of employment opportunities rela- 
tive to present employment presented in State plans for vocational edu- 
cation or accountability reports. The first three measures all relied 
on national data, but the fourth was specific to each State. 

To combine these four measures into a single index, each occupa- 
tional program was first ranked by each measure from lowest to highest. 
The programs were then divided Into quartiles based on enrollments. 
Thus, the lowest scored programs, accounting for 25 percent of total 
enrollments, were all assigned to the bottom quartile and given a score 
of one; the next higher set of low scored programs, accounting for 
another 25 percent of enrollments, were assigned the second lowest 
quartile and given a score of two; and so on. Each program has a score 
ranging from one to four on each measure. These four scores were sum- 
med, and the programs were then ranked on the total score. Finally, as 
was done with each of the component measures, programs were divided In- 
to quartiles based on enrollment and assigned a score from one to four 
(lowest to highest) to constitute an "employment opportunity index.*' 
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